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PREFACE. 



ERRATA. 

Page 5, 1. 2, for ** of society,*' read *' of its society." 
33, 1. 21, for " reverend," read " reverent." 
27, 1. 6, /or "clergyman,'' read "lawyer." 
„ 49, 1. 2d from foot, /or " their number," read " the number." 
„ 58, 1. 8, for "were preceded," read '' was preceded." 
„ 173, 1. 5, for " amphibious," read " extraneous." 
„ 378, 1. 13, for " had not quenched," read " had not yet 
quenched." 






one on Elocution, refer to the state of manners and of 
education many years ago. I may add that the personifi- 
cation in the sketches is not a transcript of any individual 
— ^though at times the portraiture is indebted to recollec- 
tions of particular features of some who have long since 
passed away. 
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LECTURES ON SCOTTISH LIFE 

DURING THE EARLY PART 

OF THIS CENTURY. 



Given at the Philosophical Institution^ Edinburgh^ 

1868. 



LECTURE FIRST. 

At the commencement of the nineteenth century, Scotland 
exhibited an advance in social improvement which formed 
a strong contrast to its situation at the beginning of the 
eighteenth. In material prosperity and mental culture, 
our country had become the rival of England — the 
result of the union with the sister country, of the intel- 
ligence diffused by our parish schools, the cessation of the 
distractions of Jacobite strife, and the enterprise of several of 
our countrymen noted for their genius and patriotism. The 
extension of our manufactures, the development of our 
mineral resources, and the improvement of our husbandry, 
demanded greater facilities of communication : roads and 
canals were projected for the transmission of foreign goods, 
and of the natural and artificial productions of our own 
country ; and in 1790, the most important of these under- 
takings, the Union Canal, was completed, when the junc- 
tion of the two seas was signalised by the ceremony of 
pouring into the Clyde a hogshead of water from the Forth, 
amid the congratulatory cheers of a great multitude. In 
the world of literature, Scotland had taken a conspicuous 
place ; and in the horizon of Edinburgh had appeared a 
constellation of talent, which attracted the notice, if not the 
admiration, of the southern metropolis. In metaphysics, 
history, and rhetoric, her eminence was acknowledged. 
Gibbon was the correspondent of Hume and Robertson ; 
and Johnson approved the criticism of Kames, and com- 
mended the elegance of Blair. The intercourse between 
the once hostile nations was quickened ; the denunciations 
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of Churchill, the sneers of Junius, and the growlings of 
Johnson, were losing their effect, and the tragedy of Home 
was received in London with an approbation which is now 
withheld from it by his own countrymen. The poet of 
the " Seasons " was ranked as an English classic ; and to- 
wards the close of the century, the poetry of Burns, though 
its utterance was provincial, was hailed in the south as the 
inspiration of genius. 

These changes did, of course, much affect the appearance 
of the country and the manners and opinions of the people ; 
the increase of wealth led to an alteration in the dress, diet, 
and habitations of all classes. But there still remained, 
during the first quarter of tlie present century, that space 
of time with which our lecture is occupied, enough of 
old Scotland to constitute an aspect different from its 
present appearance, to exhibit a state of things which 
has now nearly passed away. It may be interesting to my 
younger hearers to learn a few of those peculiarities which 
existed in the days of their grandsires. Though some 
of these may be found in the works of our great novelist, 
especially in those where the subject bears on events at the 
close of the last, and the opening of the present century; still 
there are some features which he has not traced, and which 
even Gait in his more minute pictures of burgh life has 
not delineated. These will be recognised by many of my 
elderly hearers, who, I trust, will not be displeased with 
the revival of old recollections which bring back to them a 
more primitive time — a time which, with all its draw- 
backs, was the seed-time of after worth, — a season, too, 
associated in their minds with the scenes of youth, and 
with character which cannob be found in the present day. 

Before entering on these peculiar features of Scottish 
life, it is necessary in a representation of Scotland during 
the first years of this century^ to give a hasty view of the 
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country as it was affected by the French war, and of the 
general aspects of society at the same period. The lapse of 
the period of sixty years reminds us of the ascendancy of 
the great Napoleon, who had then reached the zenith of 
his power after the battle of Friedland — an ascendancy 
which affected all Europe, and gave for a time a new aspect 
to Scotland. " Old men forget; yet all shall be forgot," but 
they'll remember the stirring scenes in our country when 
invasion was threatened from the Gallic shores. The en- 
thusiasm which was kindled, welded together men of all 
ranks and parties. The friends of the people, as the 
imitators of French levellism were styled, were hushed — 
the Revolutionist was silent — even the Reformer confessed 
his task untimely. Then was the fourth of June, the birth- 
day of George the Third, celebrated with an enthusiasm far 
exceeding similar demonstrations of the present day. The 
streets of our towns and villages were converted into alleys 
of birch and poplars by the ravages of the neighbouring 
plantations, which foresters in vain endeavoured to protect, 
and every schoolboy became an adept in pyrotechny. The 
martial sympathy was then at its height — volunteer corps 
were numerous, and societies were formed in all our towns 
to provide for the exigencies of the ballot, which pressed so 
stringently that sixty or seventy pounds were offered by 
these societies for a single substitute for the militia. Regi- 
ments of local militia, enlistment into which relieved men 
from liability to serve in the regular militia, were formed 
in every county town and drilled there for a certain period 
every year — the greater proprietors of land being colonels 
and majors, and the smaller ones captains and lieutenants. 
The county towns were the theatres of reviews ; and on the 
North Inch of Perth,* the central town of Scotland, where 

* In 1812 and until the peace, the depot at Perth was the daily resort 
of persons from the neighbouring counties, to see the French prisoners, 
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a few years afterwards was a depot of seven thousand 
French prisoners, with two regiments of regulara as guards, 
four thousand local militia would be reviewed in the course 
of the summer by some retired general, perhaps Lord Cath- 
cart after his return from Copenhagen. Here, as lord- 
lieutenant, might be seen on the ground, John, Duke of 
Athole, with his handkerchief suspended from his pocket, 
as Landseer has drawn him in his picture of the deer-hunt. 
Boys, inoculated with the military spirit, were truants 
from school on these occasions, gazing with interest on 
the signals of the fugle-man, who, in these days, gave the 
time to the regiment in going through the manual and 
platoon exercises, or following in the rear of the regi- 
ment to pick up the cartridges which had dropped from the 
boxes of the awkward militia. Mimic soldiers were found 
in every school with paper helmets and wooden swords ; 
and on the afternoons of Saturday, these juvenile regiments 
marched into the fields, where they signalized their valour 
by " snedding the taps o' thistles," much in the same fashion 
as the Edinburgh Yeomanry cavalry of the time practised 
the broadsword at a turnip which represented the head of a 
Frenchman. Regimental bands of fifes and drums sound- 
ing the tattoo paraded through the streets every evening, 

and to purchase from them the ingenious fabrics which they fashioned 
in their captive homes. From the tower in the centre of the depot, the 
eight of so many men all attired in yellow clothes walking in the yards and 
gesticulating in their vehement discussion was a curious spectacle. A 
ludicrous incident, long remembered here, took place on the occasion of 
the first detachment that arrived at Perth. Landing at Dundee, they 
passed to Perth through the Carse of Gowrie, and the journey occupying 
a part of two days, they passed the night at Errol, where they were 
accommodated in the parish church. Some days afterwards, it was dis- 
covered that the mortcloth had been abstracted, and on inquiry being 
made, it was discovered that one of the prisoners had formed it into a 
pair of trousers with the fringe so arranged as to fall gracefully at the 
ankle. The French prisoners were indignant at the culprit, but they 
consoled themselves with the reflection that the thief was not a French- 
man, but a native of a country which was then associated with France. 
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attended by admiring crowds, stepping in time to the music, 
the procession headed by the drum^major, "whose twirling 
of his long ornamented staff couM only be rivalled by the 
manual flourishes of the bass drummer. Little boys, striding 
to keep the step, played on the triangles in these bands, while 
stout ear-ringed negroes shook their poles of hair and bells 
called Turkish bashaws. Even in the darkest time of that 
terrible conflict, when we had not one ally in Europe, the 
rejoicings at the jubilee on the completion of the monarch's 
fiftieth year's reign, evinced the soundness of the heart of 
the nation and its confidence in its own strength and en- 
durance. But this picture of the pomp and circumstance 
of war and of loyal demonstration had a dark side. The 
recruiting-sergeant was busy and unscrupulous in our fairs ; 
and though flaunting ribbons decked the hats of rural recruits, 
many of these lads had been trepanned into the service 
in the festive hour, and sisters and sweethearts, who in the 
morning had gone to the fair with the simple ploughman, 
came home unattended and broken-hearted. The cries 
of deserters writhing under the lash, were often heard 
outside the walls of the barracks ; and the announcement 
of the arrival of the pressgang in a seaport led to the 
desertion of merchant vessels, and in a village to the 
disappearance of old seamen who had betaken them- 
selves to a new employment in a locality where they 
thought themselves secure. An oppression was felt by all 
during such visitations ; even the thoughtless mischievous boy 
withdrew from the streets, and cowered by the chimney comer, 
terrified by the prospect of being made a powder-monkey. 

Many of our great recent discoveries had not been yet 
turned to account. No steamboat had, till 1812, appeared 
on the Clyde or on the Forth — the passage of the Eorth to 
Edinburgh was by the Kinghom boats to Leith, and some- 
times occupied six or seven hours, and the traveller from Fife 
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was often detained bj stormy weather for a day and night 
at the Pettycur inn. The ti*aveller to the north of Scot- 
land, when hard pushed for time, and nervous ladies bound 
for Pitcaithly Well, then the fashionable Spa of Scotland, 
would often, on such occasions, post the journey by Stir- 
ling bridge. The few public coaches were slow, and the 
roads so steep as to compel the frequent descent of pas- 
sengers, who were obliged to toil uphill in the rear of the 
vehicle, and at times lend their shoulder to prevent its 
backsliding. No mail coach ran to Aberdeen till after 
Waterloo. The macadamization of roads was unknown, 
and the sides of statute labour roads were worn into ruts, 
in which the wheels of a carriage were sunk to the axle. 
The journey fi'om Edinburgh to London by mail occupied 
three days ; and the voyage to London by the Leith 
smacks, though these vessels were admirable sailers, was 
in winter tedious and dangerous, and frequently entailed 
an unwelcome view of the coast of Holland. Cities were 
dully lighted with oil lamps, and that in winter only ; 
country towns had no such lights ; and the guardians of 
the night in our larger towns were old men who dozed in 
sentry boxes, till the town-clocks sent them forth on their 
beat to give in sonorous chaunt the announcement of a new 
hour, and the fact of a " star-light morning.'' Bow windows, 
lighted up with patent lamps, had begun to mark out the 
shops of the more enterprising traders — but the majority 
of the shops, even in our large towns, had the small window 
still seen in our remote villages — ^the diminutive show- 
bottles dimly revealed by a tallow candle. Each shop was 
guarded by a half-door — over which during the day the 
shopman leaned to enjoy the fresh air, or to have a chat 
with some passer-by. There was still in our streets a 
sprinkling of elderly gentlemen in spencers, with three- 
cornered hats and queues, knee-breeches buckled at the 
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knee, and buckled shoes. The last of these, so far as I 
recollect, was Dr James Hamilton of Edinburgh, who died 
nearly forty years ago. "Women walked to church and mar- 
ket on pattens ; servants had not yet dared to clutch a muff 
or hoist a parasol, and none but the higher classes walked 
buchtedf or arm in arm. Many of our beauish tradesmen, 
however, sported top-boots and swallow-tailed coats, and 
all of them wore high toupees. Forenoon draughts of tea, 
and sometimes a meridian draught of greater potency, went 
under the name of " eleven hours," and the afternoon tea 
was generally called " four hours." Dinners were, of course, 
much earlier than now — even fashionable dinners would 
commence at four o'clock. Suppers then, among the middle 
classes, occupied the place of dinners now, and were nearly 
as substantial and varied. Among all classes taverns were 
much frequented — whether arising from the severer virtue 
of our ladies, or in burghs from the necessity of members 
of the same council meeting together, whose families were 
not in the same sphere or at feud with each other. The 
bowl, not the tumbler, was then the medium of inspiration; 
and when the company was large, a jug supplied from the 
bowl, called a shelty, went round the table — the punch - 
maker watching the filling of each glass with severe jealousy, 
and calling out with stentorian voice to the shirker of his 
composition, " no heel taps." At family parties old ladies 
still tarried, who would tender you a pinch of snuff from a 
silver box, and would rally you in that Doric tongue 
which is yet remembered as genteel Scotch, such as was 
employed at times by Cockburn even in his pathetics — 
in which words now obsolete and but pai-tially known 
to the present generation from the poetry of Bums and the 
Scottish novels, were dovetailed into English, broad in 
accent, but still grammatical. A general exchange of 
snuff-boxes commenced after the removal of the cloth, or 
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thej were launched along the mahogany from one side to 
another. Beside you at that time might be seated one who 
had been " out in the forty-five," or had borne a part in the 
Seven Years' war, or the American war. If the ladies 
showed symptoms of remaining an unreasonable time in 
the dining-room, the mistress of the house was admonished 
by suppressed vindictive looks from her husband, that she 
should give the signal for the withdrawal of the lady guests; 
and if she for a time affected not to see her husband's im- 
patience, some coai"se joke, of course not understood by the 
clergyman at her elbow, acted on the fair ones like a shot 
among pigeons ; and their disappearance was the prelude 
to a style of equivocal toasts and songs which would shock 
the present generation. At our county balls, the nobles 
and gentry varied the country dances with those reels and 
strathspeys which yet bear the names of our lords and 
ladies, and were animated in their movements to an ectasy 
which could only be raised by the bow-hand of Neil Gow. 
The quadrille and the waltz had not yet crossed the Channel. 
In all companies at this time, a considerable number were 
disfigured with small-pox — the discovery of Jenner had 
come too late for the adults of the beginning of the cen- 
tury — for though inoculation had been practised in the 
previous century, it was regarded by many with suspicion 
and superstitious dislike. 

Such were a few of the aspects of society at the com- 
mencement of this century. Tlie great men of the last 
had almost all died out, and the public interest was 
engi'ossed with the events of the French war. But new 
literary and moral influences had begun. The " Pleasures 
of Hope," which the youthful poet had composed while a 
tutor in Edinburgh, was winning admirers. A higher tone 
was being imparted to criticism by the Edinburgh Review ; 
The " Lay of the Last Minstrel " had struck a new key in 
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the poetic art ; Allan and Wilkie had just left the Trustees' 
Academy, where they sat on the same bench; "Waverley," 
though not published, was partly in manuscript ; the 
eloquence of Chalmers was muttering, and gathering 
strength in the Yale of Kilmany ; and the influence of the 
Bible Society was bringing together the best Christian 
men, who had long stood apart in jealousy and dislike. 

After this general and hasty sketch, I shall attempt to 
bring before you something of the rural life in Scotland, 
and something of its villages and larger towns during the 
first years of our present century, and especially of the 
period antecedent to the general peace. In my younger 
days, I had an opportunity of residing in parts of the 
country where the village system still preserved its princi- 
pal features, and where somewhat of the feudal tenure and 
spirit still lingered. These feus were gradually expiring in 
many places, and nothing but the life of an aged holder 
stood between the alienation of a small piece of land, 
which, in the estimation of his family, was hereditary, and 
their expatriation to large manufacturing villages or towns. 
The young laird and the factor had in their mind disposed 
of these allotments, and the only outlet to many was to 
squat in the moorland which had long formed a common 
to the decaying village. Many such villages were to be 
found during the first decade of the century stretching 
along the base of the fii-st wall or barbican of the Gram- 
pians in the valley of Strathmore. Through the vista of 
many years, I yet perceive the humble village in the 
distance, with its intermixture of thatched roofs and stacks 
of peat below the stately trees, which bespoke the residence 
of a century. The names of these hamlets, and of many of 
the small farms which then existed, can now only be found 
in the oldest tombstones of our more remote churchyards. 
Each family had its allotment of a few acres in -field and 
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ont-field, and on the production of these acres many families 
were reared, assisted in part by the employment of some of 
their members in the linen manufacture, which was then 
extending. In many of these villages, and even in lonely 
tenements on the moor, the sound of the shuttle was heard. 
Independently of their supply of meal and potatoes, they 
had a great portion of their clothing from their own acres. 
Amid the narrow fields of barley, oats, and rye, there were 
always rigs of lint (flax), which in its process towards 
cloth engaged the hands of the household and varied their 
mode of labour. The rippling-comb, now little known, 
was a part of the stocking of these small farms. In 
autumn, there was to be seen in many fields two men 
sitting opposite to each other bringing under the rippling- 
comb handfuls of lint, and thus stripping the stalks of their 
heads, or hows as they were called ; the younger members 
of the family then forming the stalks into sheaves. Then 
followed the steeping of it in dams or burns, to the destruc- 
tion of the minnow and trout, the laying it out to dry 
before it was sent to the mill for the extraction of the 
fibre. It was next spun by the females, and frequently 
woven into cloth by members of the family. We are 
reminded of this era of agriculture in Scotland by Bums, in 
his Cottar's Saturday Night, when the guidwife, in praising 
the kebbuck which is bestowed or waured on Jennie's lover, 
tells garrulous *it was a towmond auld sin' lint was in 
the bell.' Of these annual crops, rye, which has now 
nearly disappeared from the south of Scotland, bore a 
goodly proportion, and was a main ingredient of the house- 
hold bread. Indeed, the bread was altogether home-made, 
whether it consisted of oat cake, the rye or barley 
bannock, or of compounds of these called mashlum 
bannocks. Bakers' bread, or, as it was called, white 
bread, was a rare luxury, and was seen only perhaps after 
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a visit to a market town. Animal food was seldom used 
in their houses — if we except pork, which was common in 
many parts of the country, for at the back window of the 
kitchen (which was indeed k^itchen and dining-room), the 
pig-sty was situated, and in such close proximity that the 
snout of the animal, in its vociferous demand for food, was 
thrust into the room through the open window, from 
which its meat was poured. The kitchen was the but 
or outer apartment of the house ; the ben or inner apart- 
ment, the spence, contained beds closed in by wooden 
shutters, a chest of drawers, a small folding table, and an 
eight- day clock. On the top of the drawers rested the 
small mirror and the family bible, and, with its back to 
the wall, the tea tray, which was reserved for rare occasions 
of a visit from a stranger. A hatchway in the roof 
reached by a chair would sometimes show the entrance to 
the cock roost ; where, when the family was large, there might 
be a bed for the lads, who were thus mixed up with the 
pigeons that fluttered and cooed about them as they slept. 
The window of the ben house was seldom opened, and this, 
with the bed enclosui-e, caused a feeling of closeness which 
would make a modern health-reformer dash his hand 
through a window pane, but which, by our patient fore- 
fathers, would be regarded merely as the grateful atmo- 
sphere of home, mixed, as it would be, with the fumes of the 
strongly scented flowers or bunches of onions strung from 
the roof. The hallan was the porch of the kitchen, between 
the front wall and the fire ; it had an inner door, and some- 
times a small pane of glass or horn, which enabled the 
inmates to recognise the visitor. Here the sturdy beggar 
knocked, hence called a hallanshaker, and received his 
gowpen of meal, an alms never withheld. The hut of the 
house had seldom a ceiling, and the rafters were japanned 
with smoke, as is yet to be seen in Highland huts. Neil 
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Gow, who was a humouiist, on an English lady asking him 
about the nature of the painting or japanning, assured her 
that it was a most expensive mode of decoration, and Neil 
was so far right, as the japanning was the result of half-a- 
century's expense of fuel. The fire-place was a flat hearth, 
and the chimney wide, though narrowing to the top ; in 
it hung the black crook, on which the pot was suspended. 
The salt-backet with its sloping lid, and sometimes with a 
circular opening in the side, was fastened at the side of the 
vent, and at the back of the wall stood the press or awmry. 
At the side of the fire-place was frequently a bole or opening, 
the receptacle of various odds and ends, and, in cottages of 
one apartment, the resting place of one or two smoke-be- 
grimed volumes of sermons. Within the but, on each side 
of the entrance to the inner room, was often a weaving loom. 
The absence of animal food was common even in the 
houses of small farmers, as was seen for some time before 
in the family of Bums which held a considerable farm. An 
old cow would sometimes be killed at Martinmas, and 
divided among several families, and salted for the winter 
season — from the date of its killing it was called a Mart. 
Pork was salted and boiled in the broth or kale, which was 
the usualdinner of the family. When a pig was killed, the 
blood with a mixture of oat-meal and onions composed the 
black-puddings which were suspended in the broad chimney 
over the peat fire, or strung in rows from the roof.* Tea 
was rather stealthily indulged in by the females of the 
family, and sometimes administered as a medicine to the 
guidman ; its price and that of sugar, double of what they 
are now, precluded, in these days of limited income, the 
frequent use of this refreshing beverage even in the 
houses of farmers. Milk, however, was abundant, for the 

* Last century, cows were bled in the Highlands, and the blood was 
used in making cakes. 
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cattle of the village had usually the privilege of a common 
or moor, to which they were conducted every morning by 
a herd- boy or hirley herd as he was called, as the villagers 
hirled or paid their share for his support. Early in the 
morning, the herd-boy sounded his horn which was 
suspended from his neck, and at the summons the cattle 
were loosened and driven to the muir. This humble 
drudge was lodged in the houses of the villagers, each 
taking him a night in succession. He was generally an 
orphan procured at some of the neighbouring fairs, and 
his life was lonely and simple. Creeping in at the gloaming 
to his lodging for the night, he sat outside the circle which 
gathered round the ingle, and was sometimes admonished 
to leave the happy round that he might be early at work 
in the morning. It was hard to leave such a bright com- 
pany j for though the peat fire was low and smouldering, the 
japanned roof was lighted up by reis or dried twigs, 
supplied by the busy hands of the youngsters. I may 
mention here that the word reis is applied to the same sort 
of fuel in Germany. The herd-boy then resorted to the 
roost among the pigeons. Yet even on such a dependant 
or outlin as the Scotch would call him, the influence of 
Scottish training would descend — for though he had no 
time to attend the parish school or side school regularly, 
he had, during seasons of storm in winter, snatches of 
learning at these schools, and evening lessons from the 
more intelligent villagers ; and in the examinations of the 
family on Sabbath evenings, he went through the same 
questionings, and read as well as he could his verse in turn. 
Some of these individuals have risen from this lowly 
outset through the charity of cottagers, and the care of a 
watchful parish ' minister, to fill the pulpits of our 
churches. And here it may be appropriate to advert to 
that numerous band of our countryman who have struggled 
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through obscurity, and under many discouragements 
attained to literary celebrity. Delicacy forbids giving the 
names of some lately holding, and some still holding, a 
high place in the roll of eminent men who underwent 
hardships and trials as great as those which were under- 
gone last century, by men long departed, but whose history 
is still fresh in the memory of our people. Brown of 
Haddington, while yet a herd-boy on the braes of Abernethy, 
acquired without any aid except the occasional hints of 
two neighbouring clergymen, a knowledge of Latin and 
Greek. His journey during night through Fife to St. 
Andrews to obtain a copy of the Greek Testament is well 
known. Adam, the rector of the High School, was a herd- 
boy of the north ; his privations and struggles while a 
student are painfully interesting. His biographer records 
that he lodged in a small room in Eestalrig, a north- 
eastern suburb of Edinburgh, and for this accommodation 
he paid four pence a-week. All his meals, except dinner, 
uniformly consisted of oatmeal made into porridge 
together with small beer, no doubt the old penny- whip of 
Edinburgh which is now never seen. "When he wished to 
dine, he purchased a penny loaf at the nearest baker's 
shop ; and if the day was fair, he would despatch his meal 
in a walk to the Meadows or Hope Park ; but if the 
weather was foul, he had recourse to some long and lonely 
stair, which he would climb eating his dinner at every step. 
. He wasted neither coal nor candle ; for when he was 
chill, he used to run till his blood began to glow, and his 
evening studies were always prosecuted under the roof of 
some one or other of his companions. Leyden, the poet, 
orientalist, and traveller, who died within this century, was 
another of these pastoral-bred geniuses — his journey to the 
College at Edinburgh, when his father accompanied him 
half way, both riding alternately, is illustrative of the 
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earnestness of both as well as of the absence of the present 
mode of travel. These, though they belonged to the last 
century, are but prototypes of the students of the pre- 
sent century, even to a pretty late period. Of the same 
pastoi'al origin, and brought up in the same adverse 
circumstances, was Telford the engineer, who conned his 
first lessons by the light of the evening fire, a circumstance 
to which he alludes in his lines : — 

Nor pass the tentie curious lad 
Who o*er the ingle hangs his head 
And begs of neebors books to read, 

For hence arise 
Thy country's sons who far are spread 
Baith bold and wise. 

Such devotedness, aided by a mother's afiection, I have 
seen in a Scottish cottage when the youthful student was 
supplied with light by the careful mother, keeping it up 
with pieces of rosined fir when the oil of the lamp or 
cruizie was exhausted. Nicol .the poet, who was bom 
towards the close of the period of this lecture, and who 
passed too early from amongst us, is another of those who 
struggled into fame with the characteristic perseverance of 
his country — he was also a herd-boy — to which he after- 
wards refers in the lines : — 

A withered woodland twig would bring 
The tears into my eye, 
Laugh on, but there are souls of love 
In laddies herding kye. 

Much of this temperament in such situations, was due 
not merely to the instruction of the parish school and the 
side school, but to the general intelligence which was 
diffused under the supervision of faithful spiritual pastors. 
Such influences were telling even towards the beginning of 
last century, and gradually forming the national character. 

B 
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When Sir Richard Steele passed the border in his tour to 
Scotland, he inquired of a herd-boy who was tending his 
flock by the wayside what book he was reading. On being 
answered that it was the Bible, he further enquired what 
was to be learned from it. On the answer that it showed 
the way to Heav^en, Sir Richard begged to know the way, 
when the boy, pointing to a tower in the distance said, 
" the way lies by yonder tower." What is the name of the 
tower, said the Knight — to which the herd-boy answered, 
" It is called the tower of Rei>entance." 

The employments of villagers were multifarious ; in 
addition to field-work and weaving there was ditching, 
dyke-building, and quarrying, and a great deal of time was 
spent in the preparation and conveying of fuel not only for 
their own use but for that of the landlord ; for at this time 
many troublesome burdens pressed on the peasantiy, such 
as payment in kind, called kane, and thirlage, or obligation 
to have their corn ground at a particular mill. One of the 
most important reasons for the formation of canals, fre- 
quently urged towards the close of the last century in such 
publications as the Bee^ was the saving of labour by a ready 
transmission of fuel from the coal districts. The digging 
of peats in the mosses was a severe and protracted task, 
the casting and the wheeling of them along the narrow 
partitions of the most frequented moss-pits, along the deals 
or planks which alone made the shaking bog pervious, 
required dexterity and strength. The peats had then to 
be put up in rows and dried, and afterwards conveyed for 
miles to villages or farm -towns where they were built in 
stacks. The imporljance of these processes, and more 
especially of the wheeling department, was ludicrously 
shown in the lament of a Highlander over an unfortunate 
countryman who was hanged for sheep-stealing, or as it 
was more mildly termed in the north, sheep-lifting. " Och ! " 
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says he, after the execution of his friend, and after seeing 
his body taken home and interred in the churchyard of 
their parish, " Och ! " says he, in his brief funeral oration 
before the mourning friends had dismissed, " Donald was a 
famous hurler of peats/' Illicit distillation was another 
occasional employment of our peasantry, especially in the 
northern and highland districts of the soutk It was hard to 
convince the great body of the people that there was any- 
thing, immoral " in making their maut and brewing their 
drink," and the persons who engaged in smuggling were 
not looked on as disreputable. The deleterious nature 
of the big still a& then conducted, led many to encourage 
the production of the illicit spirit, and magistrates and 
ministers were the customers of the smuggler. Ingenious 
and daring devices to elude the vigilance of the excise were 
regarded with admiration, and recitals of the successful 
evasions of gangers and encounters with them formed the 
amusements of the winter evenings. Potent as was the 
influence of kirk sessions, there was seldom any remon- 
strance from them on smuggling ; it was rarely denounced 
from the pulpit, nor did it form a bar to the receiving of a 
token for the sacrament. I have a recollection of going, 
when a boy, on a message to a clergyman of high standing 
and severe morals, and though it was in the morning and 
before breakfast time, he insisted on me swallowing a glass 
of high proof, encouraging me to finish it by the assurance 
that it was smuggled and could do me no harm. I knew 
a student who got through his literary cqpirse in his progress * 
to the ministry by means of smuggling, though his course 
one winter was nearly stopped by the seizure at Queensferry 
of a cargo which he was bringing during the Christmas 
recess to the capital. Though the locality of a still \ms 
known to a whole village or district, there was the snroe 
reticence preserved concerning it as about the hiding-place 
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of Prince Charlie. There is something akin to this at the 
present time on the banks of the Tweed, where the salmon 
poacher or black -fisher is at the present moment leistering 
foul fish with the knowledge of large villages, and where 
one committed to prison for the infraction of the fishing 
act never carries with him, on his liberation, the savour of 
a gaol. 

. The monotonous life of small farms and villages was 
little relieved by those holidays and amusements which are 
common at the present day. Old Hansel Monday, which 
till lately held its place to the north of the Forth, was the 
principal day of festivity. This, with attendance at one or 
two fairs in the neighbourhood, and the occasional festivity 
of a penny wedding, formed the only scenes of diversion. 
Among the cottagers and meaner class of farmei*s, a couple 
beginning the world would invite to their wedding a whole 
neighbourhood, and after treating them with a dinner of 
broth and beef, expect that their guests would pay for the 
drink which they had laid in for their enjoyment. Enough 
was raised on these occasions to give them a start in the 
world. Dancing formed a part of the proceedings, and in 
the course of the evening there would ensue a hilariousness 
which formed a contrast to the gravity of the national 
deportment. An accomplishment in dancing, an amuse- 
ment discountenanced and absolutely forbidden in many 
places, especially where dissent was prevalent, was exhibited 
on these occasions which would have puzzled a stranger as 
to the way in whUfr it was acquired. Promiscuous dancing 
was denounced by some sects, so we infer that the more 
unnatural dance in which men would engage in a drinking 
fit and which went by the name of a ram-reel, was not 
liable to proscription. After a wedding, a score of young 
men and women might, among the stricter sectarians, be 
summoned, about the beginning of the century, to the 
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session and receive an admonition. The dullness of their 
lives was sometimes relieved by the visit of a stranger, an 
event which was hailed by the villagers and gratifying to 
the stranger himself, who on the strength of mere novelty 
became for a time an important pereonage. The long 
remembered beggar, too, was a welcome visitant ; he had 
picked up all the news of the strath or district, and, though 
he slept in the barn or the hay-loft at night, formed 
one of the circle at the evening fire. The bedesmen, or 
blue gowns, had not yet died out. One of these, 
called the Earl of Airley, and who had fought at Fon- 
tenoy, was well known in many parts of the country, 
and recalled to me something of Edie Ochiltree. 
The arrival of a packman was also a stirring event, his 
goods moved off as glibly as the words from his tongue. 
The annual visit, too, of the itinerant tailors, which would 
last for a week or a fortnight, was anticipated with im- 
patience ; their reception was indeed an ovation. The 
women at times had their peculiar assemblies. From 
various quarters they would converge on appointed days, 
carrying with them their wheels for miles, to hold what 
was called a spinning. There, amid the hum and birr of 
their wheels, the courtships, prospective marriages, irregu- 
larities, and family feuds of the parish were insinuated or 
discussed — the elder females at times relaxing their labours 
to have a whiff at their cutty pipes round the peat fire 
which supplied them with eizels, and forming themselves 
into a committee which, with bated breath, hinted at the 
grosser scandals of the neighbourhood. Such a convocation 
of women was regarded as formidable j few men were 
resolute enough to approach their orgies, and those who 
were hardy enough to face the sisterhood encountered such 
abuse as made them recoil in confusion and dismay. The 
spinning-wheel now hums only in song, but in these days 
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it was an essential article in the plenishing of a house ; 
and on the top of the furniture at a bride's flitting there 
was a spinning wheel with the rock bound with a 
ribbon. 

In some villages, there was often a consanguinity of 
families, arising partly from the few opportunities which 
the inhabitants had of being acquainted with strangers. 
Many women lived to a good old age and died without 
e/er having visited the capital of their shire, far less that 
of the country. As the century grew, some did venture 
on a journey to the nearest sea-bathing quarters, for the 
benefit of the "saut" water, in the virtues of which they had 
implicit belief in all sorts of complaints. Their mode of 
cure did not consist in immersion merely, but in copious 
morning draughts of the brine. The daughter of families, 
too, would sometimes emigrate to the larger farms in the 
south to shear the hairst ; but many of the Lowland lasses 
were wary in their engagements, as they did not like to be 
mixed with the bands of Highlanders from the then popu- 
lous north, who poured down through the glack of Dun- 
keld to reap in the Lothians, hence acquiring the name of 
Londoners — an annual immigration which few recollect of 
now, and which yielded at last to the influx of Irish 
reapers. The consanguinity in many villages was indeed 
so great, that, like the name of Thompson at one time in the 
village of Buckhaven, the inhabitants had all one surname, 
and were distinguished from each other by the distinctive 
qualities of size, colour, bodily defect, or locality. Thus, 
there was muckle Jamie, and little Jamie, or Jamie's Jamie, 
or Jamie o' the Dub, in allusion to a pool near his door, 
cripple Tam, deaf Willie, or gleed Sandie. It is recorded 
that, in the parish of Carmunock, with a population of 
500 at the close of the last century, there were not more 
than fifteen who could not claim alliance with the whole 
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parish. May not the prevalence of idiotcy and crazi- 
ness in remote villages be traced in part to this in- 
breeding ] For every village and community had its Davie 
Gellatly. 

The knowledge of public events was meagre and im- 
perfect in such situations. Newspapers were then few and 
expensive — a weekly one from the capital and sometimes 
the county town, would be sufficient for a village. Cor- 
respondence by letter was rare, and only had recourse to 
in matters of importance. The expense of postage was 
great, and post offices were few and at great distances from 
considerable communities, as evidenced in the case of 
Galashiels, which had not a post office at the beginning of 
this century. A letter from London to Edinburgh cost 
above a shilling, and from Edinburgh to places forty miles 
distant, sevenpence. Hence, when it was known that a 
person was leaving a village for the capital, he was bur- 
dened with letters and small parcels which he was expected 
to deliver personally. This, however, was often under- 
taken with pleasure, for the messenger would thus 
have the opportunity of introducing himself in a place 
in which he would otherwise have remained a stranger. 
Carriers were also the means of correspondence, and 
messages of love and of graver moment were stowed 
within the lining of the canier's hat. Still the ignorance 
of public events, and the seeming impassiveness of the 
people, were not true indices of the degree of intelligence 
and national feeling. This simple people could read, write, 
and cipher — and all of them were acquainted with that 
portion of their national history connected with their reli- 
gious faith. All of them were familiar with Scripture 
history and doctrine, and, from the perusal of their Bibles 
at school and at home, had received a tincture of poetical 
thought. A smart man from the south, well versed in the 
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talk and politics of the day, might smile with mixed com- 
placency and pity at the questions which the Scottish 
peasant would ask on the state of public affairs or foreign 
relations, or the characters of leading statesmen ; but if he 
could remain in the cottage for the night, the prayer at 
fcimily worship, fluent as well as earnest in expression, and 
fraught with the oriental imagery of Scripture, would 
startle him into the conviction that this simple rustic had 
a horizon of thought and feeling which contrasted with his 
own limited sphere of vision. Or if he had entered into a 
dispute on articles of faith, he would have found that the 
peasant was armed at all points on those subjects, and had 
inherited his share of the metaphysical subtlety of the 
nation. Even in humour, which has been denied by some 
to exist in Scotsmen, the southern may be surprised by an 
unexpected reply, as we once witnessed in a conversation 
between a bagman and an old Scottish farmer. " Well, 
guidman," said the traveller, " do you think, now, that the 
moon is inhabited V* "I think naething o' the kind," 
says the agriculturist. " Now," rejoins the bagman in a 
tone of banter, " what makes you think so 1 " "I think 
that if there were folks in the moon, some o' you pushing 
English travelling bodies wad hae been there by this 
time." 

In these days, when villages and small farms were more 
numerous than now, the approaches to the parish church on 
Sunday morning were varied and picturesque. While the bell 
tinkled in the valley, groups of worshippers were seen con- 
verging from different points in the uplands, these groups 
diversified in colour by the white dresses of the women. 
Strings of shepherd families came into view rounding the 
heights, and descending by the sheep walks. The church was 
frequently at a considerable distance from many of the 
parishioners, and the young women, from the condition of 
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the roads, dispensed in summer with shoes and stockings, 
and went " skelping o'er the gutters." Many of these rustic 
belles had in the morning arranged their hair and dress 
looking into a bowl of water by way of mirror — for mirrors 
were rare in these families. We are reminded of this 
incident in Scottish life by the extravagance censured in 
the old song, when the husband bids his wife, who is 
desirous of a keeking-glass, " to keek into the draw-well, 
Jannet." When these damsels drew near the church, they 
sat down in some retired green, edged by a burn, and put 
on their stockings and shoes. Their dresses of the purest 
white were fragrant with apples, which they had placed in 
the chest with their clothes — a fragrance, however, which, 
in certain parts of the country, could not overpower the 
smell of the peat-reek with which the clothes of the men 
were saturated. When in the church, the leaf containing 
the text was marked with southernwood or appleringie^ or 
with a leaf of mint, or a sprig of thyme, herbs always 
found in their gardens. Leaves of withered mint developed 
themselves on turning over for the references with which the 
preacher of that time so amply illustrated his discourse, 
some of these marks recalling passages over which they 
had meditated in private, or which had been placed there 
by parents and relatives, now no more. The etyle of the 
sermon was often evangelical : its structure not so con- 
tinuous as now, but divided into many heads, each head 
being sub-divided into observesy sometimes extending to 
fifbeenthly. The announcement, at the commencement of 
a discourse, of the number of heads to be explained was 
trying to the young and thoughtless, who looked forward 
to a sermon of an hour and a half with inward horror. 
There was a relief to the tedium, no doubt, when the 
preacher, by his reference to passages, engaged them in 
manipulating the leaves, which in their rustle had the 
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effect of a breeze in an oppressive atmosphere. The de- 
livery, especially in dissenting churches, was often given 
in a chaunt, or regular recurrence of notes, so that what- 
ever the nature of the sentence, it received the same intona- 
tion. The rustic wags of these times would imitate these 
notes at evening meetings round the hearth, notwithstand- 
ing the grave remonstrance of gi*annie, who would fuff her 
pipe in anger, saying " that ministers were na craws to 
shoot at." The pronunciation was broader than at present. 
Father was often pronounced fatther ; leviathans, leviaic- 
thans ; Capernaum, Capernat^m. The adoption of what was 
called an English style was peculiarly offensive, and decried 
as " affecket " (affected), and the pronunciation of the sacred 
name without giving the long sound of o was denounced 
as irreverent. The employment of words in any sense but 
that of the commonly received one was resented, especially 
by the unlearned, and incurred the danger of a charge of 
heresy. A young probationer, in our own experience, 
roused the anger of an old woman by the remark that the 
Deity was a simple being, and she muttered, while leaving 
her seat in indignation, " I can tell ye He's no simple, and 
that ye'll find to your cost soon." The reading of the 
sermon was regarded with dislike by the great body of the 
people, and among the Dissenters it was forbidden. Hence, 
in cases of unretentive memory there were often break- 
downs among young preachers, which they remedied by 
engaging the audience in singing a goodly portion of a 
psalm, when they had time to consult their notes while 
sitting down in the pulpit, from which they would at 
times rise and proceed with a vigour begot of desperation. 
Others made provision for such shortcomings by bringing 
in abruptly some well conned passages from a favourite 
author, thereby calling forth the animadversion of logical 
heads, though weaker ones regarded the episode or patch 
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as the finest part of the discourse. I once heard a proba- 
tioner make up the blank in his discourse by reciting a 
portion of Cato's soliloquy on the immortality of the soul. 
" Yon was a grand bit," exclaimed one of the audience to 
another at the dismissal. The gesture was often ludicrous 
and vehement. Addison speaks of a clergyman being 
unable to speak without a piece of packthread in his hand, 
and of the wags of the time calling it the thread of his 
discourse. I knew a clergyman who could not speak with- 
out twirling his thumbs incessantly. Without reverting 
to the eldritch squeel and gestures noted by Burns, I might 
refer to the movements of many clergymen, who swayed 
from one side of the pulpit to the other, giving one part of 
a sentence to the left side, and the other to the right. 
Thumping on the Bible, and sometimes with the Bible on 
the book-board, was also common in giving emphasis ; and 
the precentor, who was often an irreverent person, would 
tickle the thoughtless portion of the audience with a feigned 
look of fear upwards, as if he seemed afraid of the revered 
volume descending upon him like a thunderbolt. Some of 
the styles were pleasing and soothing to thQ ear, and the 
elder folks, especially among the women, were partial to 
them. In summer, and especially in autumn, when the 
heat of the church and the exhaustion of the hearers were 
great, there was a sleepiness induced by the strain which 
sometimes called forth the admonition of the preacher, and 
in a very emphatic form. " Don't sleep with your face to 
the heavens, John," the preacher would shout to an aged 
man, snoring with his face to the roof ; or the more start- 
ling announcement would sometimes be given, " My friends, 
there is no sleeping in hell." Other milder methods of 
awakening were practised. Snuff-boxes were pushed into 
the hands of the somnolent, and the rustic beauty was 
kept from nodding by inhaling the odour of the proffered 
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Maccuba, or by an acceptance of the peppermints tendered 
by an admirer. A few elderly men of the David Deans 
mould would also tap with a reproving air a neighbouring 
snorer, or convey by signals to a severe brother the propriety 
of using the same discipline in a distant quarter. At times 
an individual engaged during the week in some sedentary 
employment would stand up for a time during the sermon, 
gaze with a patronising look on the assembly, and with 
folded arms regard the preacher with a critical air. Such 
a man was sometimes an authority on the worth of the 
sermon, or the soundness of the doctrines-one of the real 
judges referred to by Burns. The varied play of his fea- 
tures, his approval, doubt, or dissent, especially when a 
probationer new aff the irons held forth, were watched by 
the weaker portion of the congregation, who took their 
opinions at second hand. I have seen such a man suspend 
the action of snuffing, waiting for the development of a 
train of reasoning or the termination of a climax, the 
snuff-pen with its load arrested in mid-passage till the con- 
clusion, when a vehement inhalation or housel gave a loud 
note of decided approval. Such an approval was yet 
less offensive and ludicrous than the exclamation which 
once escaped a conceited laird on hearing a sermon from 
one of the greatest preachers of the day. Putting down 
his enthusiasm as an indubitable mark of daftness, the 
laird regarded the movements of the preacher as if they 
had been the grimaces of insanity ; and when the speaker 
conchided a climax of tremendous power, which carried 
his breathless audience with him in admiring sympathy, 
the laird exclaimed, with a look of comic delight to the 
friends whom he had invited to his pew to witness the 
performance, " Lord, sic a creature ! " 

The younger men, especially on Sundays, wore the 
English hat — a fashion even in the last century, a circum- 
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stance which is so often and so emphatically stated in the 
statistical account of Sir John Sinclair, that it would seem 
to have been considered as the mark of advancing civiliza- 
tion. The older people still retained the Lowland broad 
bonnet ; hence it often happened, as the elders of the 
church were mostly elderly men, that the person who 
stood at the plate or brod, as it was named, was a bonnet 
wearer. In Burns's time, it seems to have been generally 
the case, " A greedy glower black bonnet throws, and we 
maun draw our tippence." This graceful covering has now 
entirely disappeared ; it was a part of dress suitable to 
people who lived under lowly roofs, the entrance to which 
was lower still, for though in the lowlands there were not 
such huts as those called *' stake and rise " when the 
entrance was on all fours, the admission to a house 
demanded reverence from the tall. On the entrance of 
the clergyman, the hats were removed simultaneously, and 
a reverent silence ensued till the precentor rose, when a 
volley of coughs and nose blowings became the prelude of 
the most vociferous psalm-singing. The teacher was often 
the precentor, but he at times acted by deputies, young 
men vain of their appearance or their musical powers, 
whose performance was watched with more intensity than 
the following sermon. The clergymen frequently wore 
hair powder — dissenting clergymen did so too, though they 
did not assume the clerical gown. In many country 
churches, there was but one sederunt ; in others, there was 
a short interval during which the clergyman repaired to 
the manse, and the people in families retired to green spots 
protected by hedges to share, the repast of bread and cheese 
brought from their home. There was one impropriety 
remarkable in Scottish churches at this time, especially in 
towns, the licence given to the insane, or naturals, as they 
were called, to enter the passage of a church and leave it 
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when they chose. Their ludicrous looks and movements 
were amusing to the young and thoughtless, and were 
sometimes trying to the gravity of the old and to the 
patience of the preacher. The half-witted had their 
regular seats, and were extremely troublesome from their 
restlessness and mutterings as well as their vehemence in 
psalm-singing ; and when an attempt was made to remove* 
them from the seats which they occupied, their anger 
amounted to frenzy. Every parish in Scotland has 
anecdotes connected with the behaviour and sayings of 
these weak creatures — some of them uncommonly laugh- 
able. Their unconsciousness of their own state of mind 
is amusingly exemplified in an anecdote which has, I think, 
escaped Dean Ramsay. One of these naturals by his 
restlessness had once given so much annoyance to a 
sensitive preacher, that he called out, " Will no one put 
out that madman," on which the poor creature, unaware 
that he was the object of extrusion, exclaimed in a loud 
and generous tone, " Let them put him out wha likes, 
Minister, I'll no lay a finger on him." 

The Sunday dinner on return from church was in many 
districts primitive and plain. On common days, the 
peasantry lAight have " cauld kale het again " — but on this 
day, it was served up cold without even the addition of a 
potato. As dessert, or " kitchen," as it is called in Scotland, 
succeeded a bowl of skimmed milk, and mayhap a whang 
of hamit (home-made) cheese which cut like mahogany. 
This deprivation of worldly comforts did not proceed from 
no person being at home to cook — for the guidwife or a 
daughter was left to look after the cows, which were not 
driven out to the common that day. The same strictness 
forbade during the evening of that day any conversation 
which savoured of a secular spirit. I need not say what 
books were perused by the family during the evening. 
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They may still be seen in the boles of our cottages, Boston's 
Fourfold State, the Crook of the Lot, Henry's Commentary, 
and, in the houses of dissentera, Gibb's Display and 
Erskine's Gospel Sonnets. The younger branches were 
targed tightly on the Shorter Catechism, or Singles, as 
they were styled, and sometimes on the Proofs appended 
to each answer. After a course of exercises, if the con- 
versation diverged for a moment on what was secular, the 
guidman had an admonition from his partner to " tak the 
books," a phrase applied in some parts to family worship. 
This overstrain was sometimes felt by the younger people, 
who welcomed a relief in the pig breaking over the stye, a 
cow slipping its binding, or a horse lifting its tether and 
feeding without remorse on a neighbour's clover. The 
rectification of these matters brought a little exciting 
variety — and was an indulgence excusable on the plea of 
its being a work of necessity. One method of varying the 
evening and yet seeming to preserve its sanctity, was at 
times practised successfully by the young — and that was 
by making an apparently artless divergence from the 
the sermon of the minister to the minister himself, his 
famUy and worldly affaire. These were regarded with 
much interest at all times, indeed were more engrossing 
than the affaire of the laird himself, for the minister's 
family came more into contact with the people. The manse 
then had relatively more resources than now, and in cases 
of sickness or destitution, they were made available. The 
minister's pantry contained grosses of jelly-pots, which his 
wife and daughtera annually labelled for the exigencies of 
their poorer neighboura — and berry-wine, and occasionally 
a more generous one was judiciously bestowed; some of the 
more common medicines were also there, so that the manse 
was often the dispensary of the parish. 

Tent preaching was then prevalent in Scotland, especially 
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among the Seceders. Many neighbouring churches having no 
service when their ministers were assisting at a Sacramental 
occasion in the neighbourhood, it was thought necessary to 
provide sermons for the people of these churches, who repair- 
ed from considerable distances to the scene of the solemnity. 
The ridiculous side of some of these preachings has been 
shown up with great humour by Bums, in his Holy Fair ; 
but I must say that in the part of the country where I 
was brought up, there was little akin to such a representa- 
tion, except in the neighbourhood of large towns, and even 
there the irregularities were confined to outsiders. 
While the out-door worship was observed with decency, 
there was a refreshing change in the scene, which gave the 
worehip a new attraction, — an attraction which lay in being 
in that temple of Nature which is in accordance with the 
worship of the heart. The sound of psalms borne on the 
breeze, the concurrent harmony of the woods * in their soft 
yet soul -like sounds/ the peacefulness of the valley, yellow- 
ing into harvest, were all so many helps to devotion. 
Something of a national piety might endear and hallow 
such a scene ; for the Scottish peasant could not but 
remember that on the hill side, not much more than a 
century and a half ago, his fathers were similarly engaged ; 
and though the scene was now a secure and undisturbed 
one, he could enter into the feelings of his fathers, and feel 
their presence watching over him. Many young minds 
would, of course, be occupied with the externals of such a 
scene and not feel its suggestiveness — ^with the concourse 
of strangers, the novelty of the preachers, and the entertain- 
ment spread out in tents and on benches -in the open air. 
Simple as this entertainment was, and free from excess, 
there might yet be seen some aged man of Cameronian 
mould, who would retire for a time to some cressy spring, 
and, with the broad bonnet laid reverently aside, giving 
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thanks for the coarse bread he had brought from home, and 
the water which he scooped with his hand from the 
fountain. 

The critical tendencies of the Scotch in theological 
matters might be noted by a stranger, if he accompanied 
a band of worshippers on their way home from church. 
The summary and application of the sermons of those 
who assisted on the occasion of the sacrament, usually 
made by the minister on Monday — what has been called 
the purlicuing of the sermons — would be commented on. 
The doctrinal subtleties of the preacher would be keenly 
discussed, though sometimes the most discerning would 
confess with admiration that at a certain part the minister 
ga'ed clean oot o' his sight, and that he was a man that 
didna' ken his ain depth. On the periodical examinations, 
too, when the inhabitants of a small village assembled in 
a barn where they could all be accommodated, there would 
take place an encounter between the minister and some 
sceptical spirit whose mind had been disordered by Paine's 
" Age of Reason " or " Volney's Ruins.*' The answers to the 
minister's questions were generally intelligent and reverend, 
though at times the answers were provocative of laughter, 
as when an imbecile old man of venerable appearance on 
being asked, * What is the sword of the Spirit, John;' 
answered with a self-satisfied air, * Its the Deevil, sir.' 
The importance of these examinations and their univer- 
sality, may be gathered from the circumstance that, last 
century, in the population returns made by the clergy, the 
number of examinable persons was generally stated. Such 
a display of ignorance as that last mentioned was rare, 
though at the beginning of this century there were cases of 
neglected parishes, which formed a contrast to those of 
former years and those of the present day. In many 
parishes there were no elders ; and on sacramental 

C 
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occasions, an itinerant elder, perhaps the elder and teacher 
of a neighbouring parish, was employed throughout 
the district. There was a recklessness in some parts of 
the country, not only among the laity but among the 
clergy. One minister returning home from a pres- 
bytery dinner threw off his coat and had a round 
with the tollman ; another, endeavouring to make some- 
thing of a text which he took up suddenly, and finding 
difficulty in enlarging on it, dismissed it with the 
remark that he found it would not bleed ; another having 
a dispute with one of his parishionei's at the smithy, swore 
he would nail his soul to the smiddy door. One of the 
most ludicrous incidents connected with this time I had 
on good authority. An aged incumbent of a parish 
having no elder, himself officiated at the plate while the 
psalms were singing, and, ere going back to church, he 
took from the plate as much as enabled him to have a 
dram at the public-house near the entrance of the church- 
yard. It is reported that one day a neighbouring clergy- 
man having to officiate, arrived when the psalms were 
singing, and, thinking he was too late, he was hurrying 
past his aged brother, who detained him to have the 
ordinary dram. Remonstrating on the want of time for 
such a proceeding, the elderly clergyman, taking out an 
additional part of the oblation, coolly rejoined, * Nae fear, 
nae fear, I've geen oot the hundred and nineteen psalm, 
let them dwine awa* wi't there.' 

The cutty-stool or stool of repentance has long ago dis- 
appeared from our parish churches, though some of them 
were retained in the first part of the century ; but the 
system of public rebuke was kept up by the elder parish 
ministers and the dissenters. The culprits, when young 
women, were attired in the cloak and hood then worn by 
old women, and could never be recognised. Inquisitive 
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children naturally teased their mothers to explain why 
it was that these wicked transgressors were all old women. 
The last cutty-stool I saw in a church was in a parish in Fife, 
-it wa^ garnished with splashes of paint to represent tears. 
A native of the parish, afterwards magistrate in a burgh town, 
had it translated to his garden, where it formed a summer- 
house, in which the worthy official sat on a summer eve 
with a mingled feeling of conscious innocence and dignity. 
Occasional hearing was, among the Antiburghers, the sub- 
ject of a milder punishment, an adnvonition in the session- 
house; and, if persisted in, an exclusion from a participation 
in the sacrament, — a step which frequently led to a final 
desertion to the Relief Church, which, thougk an anti- 
patronage body, did not draw so tight the reigns of discipline ; 
or to the Independents, whose churches were more attractive 
to the young, by the adoption of a more varied style of hymns, 
and the introduction of novel times, in which there was a 
repeating of the last line or lines of the hymn, sometimes the 
repetition being given by female voices alone. To many 
of my younger hearers, it may seem incredible that it was 
regarded as an offence to hear a distinguished preacher 
of a different religious persuasion ; but such was the 
case with the rigid sectarians of the first part of this 
century, who designated such wanderers as men with 
itching ears. It was only after the influence of the Bible 
Societies had brought clergymen of different sects to meet 
in each other's churches, that a relaxation of this discipline 
began to take place. Many years afterwards, the elder 
and stricter people adhered to this secluded mode of worship, 
and would not permit the eloquence of a Thomson or 
Chalmers to lure them into an Established Church, except 
perhaps the sermon was a charity one preached on a 
secular day. There was often little intercourse between the 
established and dissenting clergy, a funeral being the only 
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occasion on which they were seen together. Literary- 
merit itself suffered from these prejudices ; no Scottish 
dissenting clergyman received the title of Doctor before the 
present century, except, so far as I am aware, Dr Jamie- 
son, but his title came from an American university. So 
slowly do prejudices melt away, that what is called an 
exchange of pulpits was till lately never dreamt of. The 
psalmody of the church was also a subject of watchful 
restriction ; the paraphrases were seldom sung, never, so far 
as I recollect, among the Seceders ; and what was called 
the run-line, when each successive line is not read aloud 
by the precentor before its being sung, was regarded by 
many with an anti-ritualistic horror. On its first intro- 
duction into some congregations, many of the old people 
left their pews in indignation ; and it is told of one of 
these that on being remonstrated with by his clergyman 
that the innovation was an innocent one, he answered that 
his objections were scriptural ; " For," said he, " There 
should be line upon line and precept upon precept." The 
run-line, however, prevailed, the conquest being gradually 
accomplished by an intermediate adoption for a time of 
the reading of two lines instead of one. 

In what I have said of the rural and village life of 
Scotland, I have spoken mainly in its praise ; but truth 
compels me to say that, apart from the untidiness and dis- 
comforts of that time, there was among this excellent and 
intelligent people many weaknesses, superstitious, heart- 
burnings, and absurd customs, which, in the interval be- 
tween that time and the present, have disappeared. Some 
of these, certainly^ were shared in the same grades of 
society by the inhabitants of other countries of Europe ; 
but their co-existence with the intelligence of the Scotch is 
somewhat remarkable. There was a lingering belief in 
witchcraft, like that of Bauldy in the Gentle Shepherd, as 
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weD as in premonitions of calamities and deaths, such as 
dead spales in candles, dead raps, and corpse-lights, and in 
people giving indication of their decease in being fey. If 
a person shivered, or groued, as it was called, it was 
said that some one was walking over his gi'ave. I 
have listened, when a boy, to a description by an eye- 
witness of armies being seen fighting in the air before the 
French war — of the waving of standards — of the smoke of 
cannon — a spectral illusion, no doubt the work of the fancy 
disturbed by anticipating fears. The blazing comet of 
1811 was regarded by many as foreboding the disasters of 
the Russian campaign and the fall of Napoleon. 

In cases of sickness, the house of the dying person was 
open to all the inhabitants ; aind though their deport- 
ment on such occasions was solemn and sympathising, 
their presence was at times embarrassing and painful to the 
sufferer. Funerals were numerously attended, and in the 
dirgie, or entertainment which followed, in which burial 
port and shortbread were profusely given, the expense was 
great and ruinous. I have seen on the sad countenance of 
the entertainer, who may have just buried the partner of 
many years, an almost fierciB anxiety that the hospitality 
should be unbounded. During the nights between the 
death and the interment, a number of neighbours sat up 
all night with the corpse ; these sittings were called late 
wakes, and sometimes in the case of a lone person's death 
or of some aged person who had outlived his relations, a 
number of young people would convene and spend the 
night in riotous mirth. In a neighbouring county, not 
fifty years since, the cottage of a deceased old woman was 
set on fire through the carelessness of such revellers and the 
corpse consumed. With all the reverence entertained for 
the clergy, many people believed that they had acquired a 
knowledge of the black art. On returning firom my first 
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year's course at the university, I overheard a hoary-headed 
swain saying to his fellow labourer, "Do you see that 
laddie, simple as he looks, he can tak awa a cow's milk,*' 
and in one sense it was certainly true, as town- boys on 
going to the country have a great power of suction in 
enjoying that healthful beverage. Several of the eminent 
men whom I have already mentioned were regarded in 
their youth with superstitious fear, as their marvellous 
acquirements were ascribed to evil agency. Litigation was 
then more common than now, and law- burrows were 
frequently sworn. To have a gaun plea was a mark of 
importance ; and to come before the feifteeriy was a coveted 
though ruinous distinction. There was also in villages an 
implicit and superstitious reliance on the abilities of certain 
lawyers, which tempted many to a long and ruinous course 
of lawsuits. A confident belief in empirical cures was also 
common, and if a doctor added the habit of intemperance 
to his professional qualifications, it was held as a presump- 
tion of his superiority. There were also in certain districts 
men skilled in bone-setting, some of them of hereditary 
fame. And, in truth, some of these men were useful and 
trustworthy, their extraordinary practice giving them skill 
and dexterity. I recollect of a county gentleman who 
with his family were famous in this department of surgery, 
and his residence was resorted to from all parts of the country 
within a -circle of twenty or thirty miles. Carts and gigs 
with their invalids were on certain days congregated about 
his steading, not less numerous that the amateur bone- 
setter would take no fee. The vulgar admiration magnified 
his skill, as was attested in the report of a visit made by a 
noble lord, who on the dislocation of his hip -joint had 
applied without success to his own surgeon, and in despair 
had recourse to this wonder-working man. Instead of the 
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usual manipulation to reset the bone, his lordship, it was 
said, was desired to seat himself on the dunghill or midden, 
when by a well directed kick on the seat of dislocation, liis 
lordship was set on his legs again. 

Local prejudices were then more prevalent than now — 
the little intercourse between villages giving rise to many 
misconceptions and misunderstandings. An intervening 
river of considerable size was, in the absence of bridges and 
ferries, a complete bar to communication and acquaintance- 
ship. Herd-boys on opposite banks shot volleys of defiance 
and abuse across the stream ; and as these boys were 
dexterous slingers, their herds were sent scampering by well 
directed missiles. A stranger boy was obliged to steal his 
way through a neighbouring village, and felt a relief when 
he cleared it. The same ridiculous prejudices existed in 
larger communities. On annual fairs which brought many 
of these parties face to face, there was a clearing off of old 
scores in many encounters of a savage character. Between 
distant towns, also, of considerable size, there were fostered 
ridiculous rivalries. Coaches running between these towns 
were supported by the town to which they belonged. The 
inhabitants, whatever the merits or character of the pro- 
prietors, were bound thirle to the native coach — and the 
timid and respectable, in the eagerness of the contest 
undertook unnecessary journeys, and exposed themselves to 
peril in urging on the excited and half-intoxicated drivers. 
Such a rivalry existed not ^ftj years ago between Perth 
and Dundee in the contest between two steamers on the 
Tay. The piers of each town were crowded with excited 
spectators who waylaid intending passengers, and inveigled 
them into their fevourite boat. Any one who had a mind 
of his own was saluted as a pervert with murmurs and 
groans if he entered the obnoxious vessel ; and on the 
arrival of the vessels at their different ports, rumours were 
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circulated of ill-usage and unfair advantage. An amiable 
and public-spirited elderly citizen in one of these towns, I 

* 

remember as prominent in the contest ; and when his 
favourite boat arrived in the evening, he was present with 
his lantern, guiding with tender care every passenger as he 
passed along the plank to the pier. 

My remarks have hitherto been confined principally to 
parishes and villages. In the larger villages, many of 
which have swelled into towns, there was a sprinkling of 
a few tradesmen and mechanics to supply the wants of an 
opulent neighbourhood. Much character was contained in 
these communities — much originality and oddity. The 
exciseman was often musical ; the schoolmaster, eccentric ; 
the innkeeper partly publican, partly farmer, in great 
favour with some of the lairds who contrived to spend 
many of their evenings in the inn. There was a grade 
even in such a village as this, but the steps on the ascent 
were open to all. The smith with his bare arm would leave 
the horse unshod to take his meridian with the small laird ; 
to join them, the dominie would hirple across from his noisy 
schoolroom, which became more sonorous in his absence. 
The landlord would, in the meantime, convey the doctor's 
horse into the stable, and a symposium was gradually formed, 
the permanent elements of which were the laird and the 
landlord, the dominie and smith making occasional darts 
into their fields of labour. On the occasion of a victory, 
a gathering would take place of a more formal and import- 
ant character, where the patriotism of several temperate 
and sober-minded people mixed them up with topers 
who were glad of any opportunity of revelry, and who 
on these occasions frequently had the satisfaction of 
tempting the respectable to excess, and holding them 
up to the ridicule of the neighbourhood. Among the 
characters of such a place, there was generally a polyartist 
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— a man who could cure vents, cut hair, shave heads in 
fever, regulate watches, make fiddles as well as play on 
them, and give advice to anglers on the mysteries of the 
craft There was also an elderly woman who was useful 
when the doctor was not in the way, who knew the mys- 
teries of herbs which she collected from the neighbouring 
fields and glens, and was the custodier of a cure for ring- 
worm, a composition which, notwithstanding the doctor's 
pshaws and frown, wrought like a charm on the heads of 
those whom the doctor had given up in despair. Appli- 
cations came from the capital for this nostrum ; the fame of 
which having been sounded by the minister on his visit to 
Edinburgh, converted him into an amateur-dealer in the 
article, which he despatched in bottles duly labelled to the 
metropolis. There was also the poet, whose satirical verses 
had not, in these times, been hallowed by print, there being 
as yet no county newspaper. The beadle too was also a 
gem of the locality — the satellite of the clergyman, round 
whom he revolved, at times, in a rather eccentric course, 
reminding me of one brother of the trade, who, when he 
heard that the doctor had betrayed to the minister an 
account of an intemperate sally, remarked to his reverence, 
that " it cam ill afi^ the doctor to allude to his weakness, for 
that he bad covered mony o' the doctor's faults." In the 
convocations also which took place at meal-hours, at the 
end of the village, where a pubJic road passed, there was 
often a dry joker, in the shape of an elderly weaver, who 
lived by what was called customer wark, and generally 
wearing a Kilmarnock night-cap, and spectacles pushed 
above his brows. The various passers-by were gazed at in 
silence by the party and their inquisitive leader ; but 
when out of hearing, many shrewd surmises were made as 
to the stranger and his place of destination. Sometimes one 
would pass, whose unsteady pace bespoke a copious morn- 
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ing libation, and the comments of the leader were received 
with great laughter. Eh ! yet na — ^hoo he's plaitin — eh ! 
providence is kind to fou folk and bairns — he was just 
swingin' o'er the ditch. A weel, sirs, it's time we were 
turnin' in, I'm thinking — a' I have to say is, that he might 
have carried the liquor mair conveniently in a bottle." 

In my next lecture, I shall attempt to trace those pecu- 
liar features of our towns and burghs which have now 
nearly dliappeared, and give a few of the old characteristics 
of Edinburgh. I shall previously advert to the state of 
our schools at the beginning of this century. Let me con- 
clude by saying that these details, rambling though they 
be, and devoid of that statistical exactness which indicates 
more precisely the progress of wealth and intelligence, may 
yet show to a certain extent the advance in the tide of 
general civilization. The mists of superstition are seen 
gradually to dispel, a greater liberality of sentiment in 
matters of opinion is extending, and a more softened 
humanity overspreads the surface of society. Our criminal 
jurisprudence is becoming less sanguinary, a more tender 
regard is directed to the lunatic and imbecile, ample 
provision is made for the poor, and sanitary schemes bid fair 
to secure the public health and comfort. Education is being 
directed into channels which the old system of parochial 
division, in the altered state of society, could never reach ; 
and that literature, which was once open to the higher 
classes only, is brought home in all its purity and refine- 
ment, to many who were constrained to drink from pol- 
luted springs. The road to preferment, once shut by 
political and ecclesiastical intolerance, is now patent to the 
talented of all classes. With all these improvements, con- 
trasts so far to the state of society which I have pictured, 
we may yet look back with profit and pride to those 
simpler days when piety, though less tolerant, was pure 
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and stedfast ; when patriotism, though much tempted and 
provoked, stood unshaken ; when a greater simplicity of 
life marked the middle classes, and a stricter abstinence 
prevailed among the lower ; and a foundation was laid 
for that strength of constitution, physical and mental, 
which has given to the sons of Scotland that intelligence, 
industry, enterprise, and heroism which have placed our 
country so high among the nations. Let me conclude with 
the ardent wish of our national bara : — 

Oh ! Scotia, my dear, my native soil, 

For whom my warmest wisii to Heaven is sent. 

Long may the hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blessed with health, and peace, and sweet content ! 

And oh ! may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury's contagion weak and vile ! 

Then, howe'er crown and coronets be rent, 
A virtuous populace may rest the while. 
And stand a wall of fire around their much loved isle. 



LECTURE SECOND. 

I INTEND, this evening, after giving an account of the 
state of many of our schools during the first years of 
this century, to sketch a few scenes of life in towns 
and burghs and in the capital at the same period. The 
parish schools of Scotland have been much lauded, and that 
justly. Our early reformers were alive to the importance 
of education, but their exertions were thwarted by the 
" malignant influence of the Stuart regime." At last, in the 
reign of William the Third, in the year 1697, an act was 
passed by the Scottish Parliament for the settling of schools. 
By this memorable act it was ordained that every parish 
in the realm should provide a commodious schoolhouse, and 
should pay a moderate stipend to a schoolmaster. " The 
effect could not," says Lord Macaulay, "be immediately 
felt. But before one generation had passed away, it began 
to be evident that the common people in Scotland were 
superior in intelligence to the common people of any other 
country in Europe. To whatever land the Scotchman 
might wander, to whatever calling he might betake himself, 
in America or India, in trade or in war, the advantage 
which he derived from his early training raised him above 
his competitors. If he was taken into a warehouse as a 
porter, he soon became foreman. If he enlisted in the 
army, he soon became a sergeant. Scotland, meanwhile, 
in spite of the barrenness of her soil, and the severity of 
her climate, made such progress in all that constitutes 
civilisation, as the old world had never seen equalled." 
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Towards the close of the last century, however, many of 
these schools were in a backward state ; and, with some 
splendid exceptions, the teachers, at the early part of this 
century were not the scholarly men of the previous one. 
And how could it be so, when the provision made for the 
teacher was so miserably inadequate ? This arose partly 
from the value of money becoming diminished. Fifteen 
pounds at the close of the seventeenth century was a better 
income than forty-five at the end of the eighteenth. The 
wages of labour had more than doubled, but the salary of 
the teacher remained the same — so that at the close of the 
last century, and the beginning of the present, parish 
teachers, except in large villages and in towns, were not 
so well remunerated as common labourers. Hence, there 
were inferior teachers in many parishes, young students 
who made these 'schools steps to the ministry, and who 
were represented during their absence at college for four or 
£ve months, by ill-qualified deputies. Sometimas dissipated 
tradesmen who could not settle to their profession, bank- 
rupts, or workmen who were laid aside from their regular 
calling by accidents opened adventure-schools. A great 
proportion of the teachers had an average income of only 
fifteen pounds a-year. In one parish, not far from this city, 
the parish teacher, in order to make out a living, united the 
duties of teacher, precentor, beadle and gravedigger, the joint 
result of his labours being only eight pounds a-year. This 
degrading condition subjected them to an isolation which 
made them shy and peculiar, and broke down the feelings 
of self-respect and independence. Even the act of 1803, 
which Lord Advocate Hope, afterwards Lord President, 
promoted, was a grudging measure, for though it compelled 
heritors to build houses for schoolmasters, it prescribed 
that the house need not contain more than two rooms, 
including the kitchen. Even the two rooms were obtained 
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with difficulty — a majority of the lairds and Scotch mem- 
bers were indignant at being obliged to erect palaces for 
dominies. While this deterioration of parish schools went 
on, the growth of nmnufacturing towns and villages led to 
an increase of teachers who were under no supervision, 
and who were often indifferently qualified for their situa- 
tion. In the great majority of the parish schools and 
adventure ones, the accommodation was miserable ; the 
discipline, harsh ; the humanising influence and the 
manners, neglected. In many parts of Scotland, there was 
a cock match once a-year : for weeks before the match, 
boys were occupied in training ; and on the day of combat, 
parents attended, giving countenance to a cruel amusement. 
The teacher himself was often the presiding judge, one of 
his perquisites being the mangled remains of the slain. 
Another degrading practice, which was not confined to 
country schools, was Candlemas gifts, or, as it was called 
in the South, bleeze-money* In some places, candles of 
enormous length were presented to the master by his 
pupils ; but in most places, a present of money was given 
to the master. He stood at the door of the school flanked 
with a basket of oranges and sweetmeats ; and each pupil 
as he entered, placed his present into the hand of the 
master, receiving in exchange an orange or a paper bag of 
sweetmeats. " It is wrong to look a gift-horse in the 
mouth," many tea<;hers must have felt, as they examined 
the money enclosure — ^but this disagreeable task they had 
to undergo, that they might ascertain who was the highest 
donor, for on him the name of king of the school was con- 
ferred, which title he bore till he was compelled to yield it 
to a rival who might next year give a shOling more than the 
guinea by which the honour was obtained. This great day, 
Candlemas, was the only one in which anything like an 
examination took place. The exhibition was confined to 
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recitations, or, as they were termed in the north, orations. I 
have a recollection of my first appearance on any stage, in 
spouting on a large table, the * Ode to the Cuckoo,' arrayed 
in nankeens and with my hair powdered. The higher pupils 
gloried in pronouncing the dialogue of * Norval and Glen- 
alvon,' and the crowning piece of the day was the * King 
and the Miller,' the last being dressed in character. After 
the examination, the monarch of the school was carried 
home shoulder high, attended by his schoolfellows, and for 
a certain time he enjoyed the royal prerogative of remit- 
ting punishment. The king was frequently the greatest 
dunce, and sometimes the greatest culprit in the school, 
and the free action of the master in visiting this youth with 
punishment, was checked, no doubt, at times by the con- 
stitutional principle that the king can do no wrong. Will 
it be believed that this absurd and degrading practice of 
Candlemas gifts existed in Edinburgh not fifty years 
since? On its being abolished, teachers received, as a 
compensation, an addition to their quarter fees. Other 
peculiarities in educational matters at this time may be 
noted. Most of the children of the middle-classes, even 
in our large towns, went barefooted in summer ; the 
earlier or later resumption of shoes indicated the rank and 
wealth of a family. Caps were generally dispensed with 
in the lower schools ; and when, on the approach of 
winter, they were resumed, they were often left in school, 
and one of the first duties of the master in the morning 
was to distribute to their owners, with a complement of 
palmies, the neglected caps of the previous day. Many of 
the boys had a cast of the hair in front, which was called 
the cow^B lick, and the barked complexion of some, so 
unlike Shakespear's school boy with his shining morning 
fiice, bespoke the want of the fragrant water bestowed by 
his mother on the cheeks of Cowper. The horror of hav- 
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ing the face washed, was common with school boys, and 
one of the usual morning sights was the escape of a boj 
from his mother's clutches in the act of ablution. Great 
numbers from the disuse of shoes seemed chronicjilly sore- 
footed, and running on the heel with bandaged toes was a 
common accomplishment. Proprietors of handkerchiefs 
were rare, as might be inferred from the glazed sleeve of 
the jacket ; acawed heads were numerous, sometimes 
rendered more conspicuous by the soothing of a cabbage 
blade stuck on with butter. Warts budded more fre- 
quently on the hands than now, but indifferent as school- 
boys were to cleanliness, there was a shrinking from sitting 
near a newly imported Highlander, from the dread 
of being smitten with itch. Boys' pockets were then 
more miscellaneously furnished, containing cord, nails, 
buttons, beans, barley, and perhaps a shrivelled bladder. 
In summer, the dried skin of an eel was worn round the 
ancle as a charm against cramp in swimming ; and, while 
bathing, many remained in the water till their teeth began 
to chatter, an event guarded against by the provident, 
in carrying with them a piece of bread, which was called 
a chattering piece. Fighting between school hours was a 
daily occupation ; our modem schools have something of 
this, but more respect is had for the laws of the ring. 
"When there was no offence between parties, various 
modes of getting up a quarrel were resorted to, such 
as repeating what one boy had said of another, or what 
one boy had said of another's father or mother. 
When boys thus instigated or egged on, as it was called, 
were unequally matched in point of size and weight, it 
would be arranged that they would fight over a bonnet 
held out at arms length by two friends of the combatants. 
If the difference of strength and age was striking, the 
right hand of the more powerful boy was tied behind his 
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back, and it was sometimes ludicrous to see the truncated 
bruiser of the school mauled unmercifully by a younger 
and weaker combatant. The laws of boxing which marked 
the superior civilisation of England, were not strictly 
adhered to ; and, to strike an antagonist below the band, 
which was called taking away his wind, was a favourite 
mode of fight with the short armed. When a boy had 
" no stomach to the fight," there was a general cry of 
" straik his buttonsj" a& indignity equivalent to pulling 
the nose, and which seldom failed to act on the most timid 
and inoffensive. If a highland boy would not resent the 
asking of the question, " Is your, cherry ripe yet," alluding 
to the cherry on his bonnet, he would be goaded inta action 
by a slap on the nose sufficient to draw blood, the sight 
of which is necessary, it is said, to rouse a northern to 
action. Left-handed boys, sometimes called ker-handed, 
sometimes kipjHes, were formidable customer in fight. 
The relative merit c^ each boy as a pugilist was 
undei'stood by all ; and if a new boy came to school, there 
was no rest in the community till his merits were tested 
by a provoked battle. In contrast with the roystering 
of these boys and their impudence collectively, was their 
sheepishness among strangers and their undemonstrativeness 
at homci The frank and open reply of an English boy, 
and his undisguised expression of his feelings were unknown 
to the Scottish schoolboy, from whom an expression of 
sympathy even in commcJn matters at home could not be 
drawn. The simple acknowledgment of ** thank you," 
could not have been extracted by the rack, and the bow 
which was taught by the dancing^m aster could never be 
called into active service before visitors at home; 

During the intervals of direct teaching, which were many 
and long on account of their number and thevariety of classes, 
the timp was filled up with the working out of accounts 

D 
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or sums, in which process there were much dilatonness and 
idling. The slates of these idlers had, of course, two sides, 
one of which was occupied with the account j but on the 
under side was traced some game table, or perhaps a cari- 
cature of the master, subscribed with his nickname. As 
he came along on his inspection, the slate* with the busi- 
ness side were ready for examination, and the attitude of 
calculation — ^the slate on the knee and the hand to the 
mouth — was hastily assumed by all. So apprehensive and 
conscience-stricken were the boys, that as the teacher 
passed behind, each one shrunk instinctively in the expecta- 
tion of a blow. After the visitation, the trifling was 
resumed. Flies stripped of their wings were sent on races 
up the walls, and their progress was watched with eagerness 
by the young mutilators. The unwary were frequently 
arrested in their mischief by the master throwing the taws 
to them, a form of summons to appear at the bar of the 
school, carrying with them the instrument of correction. 
The modes of discipline in some schools savoured of absurd- 
ity and often of cruelty. Many will be apt to suppose 
that I am exaggerating when I say that I have seen a boy 
punished by being compelled to stand on one foot within a 
narrow circle chalked out on the floor of the school, and 
that when he put down the other foot for support, which 
he could not do without going beyond the prescribed line, 
the master stood by ready to bestow on it a stroke with 
his taws. More incredible still, I have seen boys weighted 
with forms hung by ropes on their shouldera, the teacher 
giving as his reason for adopting this punishment that it 
was one the pain of which would be more enduring than 
the transient one of the ferula. But the crowning point 
of absurdity and cruelty was the penalty of being compelled 
to swallow a quantity of water from the watering-pan of 
the scliool, the assistant holding it to the culprit's lips, and 
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the master standing by urging the clearing off of the con- 
tents of the vessel by the application of the taws. I may 
mention here that the association of girls and boys in the 
same class, an arrangement now discontinued in most 
schools, did not produce that roughness in the manners of 
the girls which might have been expected, and that it had 
rather a humanising effect upon the boys. Many acts of 
nascent gallantry took place — the helping out with an 
account, the yielding of a place, and the whispered prompt- 
ing which the master was obliged at times to connive at. 
The attachments of after yeai's had frequently here their 
germ, for it was in such intercourse that the temper, dis- 
position, and true character were seen. The main draw- 
back to the association was that it brought upon the gentler 
sex the same severity of punishment with which the boys 
were visited. I must, however, do the teachers of that 
time the justice to say that on such occasions they did 
lay mora lightly on, and in justice to their mi^mories it 
must be stated that the severities of school punishments 
were exceeded by those of home. The teacher, too, 
was held out as an object of terror, and the school as a 
place of punishment. " Mind, lick him weel," was a 
common injunction of a parent to a teacher when a child 
was sent to school ; and the perceptor of these days was 
often asked to take cognisance of offences committed at 
home, especially when a parent, perhaps a widow, was too 
tender-hearted to correct her child. The same horror 
which King James had of Buchanan was shown by most 
schoolboys in regard to their teachers. A cry of " there's 
the master," as he passed along the street, made every 
schoolboy snatch his marbles from the pavement and hurry 
into closes and houses for concealment. The master's 
favourite, the spy of the school, or the claik as he was 
called, was an object of special dislike, and on the breaking 
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up of the school was mercilessly pursued and punished. 
The dependent situation of the teacher would sometimes 
lead him to visit with mitigated punishment the children 
of the minister or laird j and if it happened that the son of 
the laird and the son of the dominie were taught Latin 
together, the shortcomings of the young laird were avenged 
on the head of his companion, who might rightly be named 
the buffer of the school. 

Among the middle and higher classes, the study of the 
foreign languages, especially German, was not so common 
as now. The pronunciation of French, which was taught 
occasionally by a refugee, but offcener by a native of Britain, 
was not so accurate as now when we have so many foreign 
masters. The education of ladies, if we except the wealthier 
classes, was limited, and even with them, when a short 
attendance at a boarding school in the capital was obtained, 
it had not, of courae, the precision or variety of modem 
education. In one ornamental branch, a deception 
common in these boarding-schools came down nearly to 
our own times. Each girl on returning from the boai-d- 
ing-school, brought home with her a specimen of her 
drawing in the shape of a landscape. This work of art, 
touched up on its completion by the rapid hand of the 
teacher, was showily framed and hung up in the drawing- 
room as the undoubted work of the daughter of the family, 
to be finally carried off among the paraphernalia when she 
became the mistress of a new household. The daughters 
of farmers were often sent for a quarter or two to the 
county town to get a finish in English or Oriental tinting ; 
but while they attended the burgh school, they went to the 
principal inn of the town to learn the art of pastry — a 
useful accomplishment to housekeepers in the country, 
though the mode of obtaining it was somewhat question- 
able. Fashions change, and this acquisition which would 
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be scouted bj many, has been revived of late in several 
boarding-schools. One great change in ladies' education is 
manifested in the different style of handwriting which came 
in about fifty years ago. Many of our ladies had written 
previously either an Italian or a strong round hand, but 
most of them a sprawling hand in a scraggy character. A 
great reform was near, and the square hand which, with a 
little modification is now practised by ladies, came almost 
at once into practice. Itinerant writing-masters appeared 
in all our towns, promising a reformation of hand in a few 
lessons ; and though the regular teachers regarded the 
innovation with horror, it ultimately prevailed and forced 
its way into the schools. The round hand of Butterworth 
soon belonged to the past, and the copy lines henceforward 
were of a sloping charactei*. 

The improvement in -education during the first twenty 
years of this century were not so much in the way of 
introducing new subjects as in giving facilities for the 
acquirement of the old staple branches. English grammars 
were introduced, dispensing with the numerous cases of 
the Latin declension, the objective covering the dative and 
ablative as well as the accusative. Lindley Murray, at 
one time, had slumped the accusative with the nominative, 
but the objective form of the personal pronouns decided 
him in the retention of an objective for the noun. In the 
capital, the children of the highest classes were taught to 
read by the power of the letters ^ and so great was the 
authority of the authors of this system, Fulton and Knight, 
that the selection of teachers for provincial schools depended 
greatly on their acquaintance with that system. There is, 
no doubt, that by that system, there was more exactness 
in the pronunciation of words, and the public taste at that 
time inclined to regard correct accentuation as the main 
desideratum in an English school. The results of a divi- 
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sion of labour in the world of manufacture led to a division 
of labour in the early stages of education, which was absurd 
and mischievous. In newly formed academies at this time, 
the English master was forbidden to interfere with the 
subjects of histoiy and geography, as these had been 
entrusted to a separate master ; his lessons had not thus 
the attraction of the extempore and collateral information 
connected with these subjects. A revolution, however, 
was at hand ; the sessional schools of Edinburgh were now 
making their way, the explanatory mode of teaching 
spread, etymology was based on English words, and science 
was simplified for the young. A revolution took place in 
school books, the sentimental and poetical were superseded 
by the scientific and utilitarian, and Gray's Elegy, and 
Blair's Grave gave way to dialogues on the properties of 
matter. This took place on the verge of the time which 
bara my view of the first part of the century — the time 
when the grand attack was made on the undue prominence 
of classical learning — an attack which has nob been fol- 
lowed up of late with the same pertinacity, but which 
might have been provoked by the spirit which induced 
a wiseacre to give the following advice to a gentleman who 
consulted him on the education and prospects of his son : 
— " Cram him wi' Latin, and send him to the colonies." 

In my last lecture, I attempted to give a sketch of some 
of the peculiarities of villages and smaller towns ; the burgh 
towns, small and large, had also characters and customs 
which have nearly disappeared. Some of these burghs were 
seaports, where many of the inhabitants had laid the found- 
ation of their wealth by a system of successful smuggling. 
There the skippers formed a separate community — men 
who did not mingle in burgh matters, and had tastes of 
their own. On the piers of these small ports, they had 
appropriated to their own use a land quarter-deck on which 
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they took their short rounds, watching at intervals the 
arrival or departure of a vessel, or descrying with a tele- 
scope steadied on the sea-wall, some distant vessel whose 
shape, rig, and size, formed the subject of a debate which 
was renewed with more heat on their adjournment to the 
pier tavern. These skippers went under the name of 
captains — their dialect was slightly anglicised. They axed 
pardon, keptained each other, and swore sea oaths. They 
had built houses of their own with a sea- view ; they had 
a boat rocking in the harbour, with which they went out 
when there was a mackerel breeze. The interior of 
their houses smacked of the cabin in the size of their 
rooms ; shells and corals loaded the chimney piece, in the 
centre of which was a miniature of the sloop or brig, 
which was the foundation of their fortune, the stern reveal- 
ing the name of the vessel in the united names of the 
captain and his wife. These men had not the political 
bias of the other inhabitants, nor were they so versant in 
polemical divinity. Something of this still remains in our 
seaports ; but the veteran tar, the maimed relic of our 
great sea-fights is no more to be seen. Need I describe 
him when I have the words of Moir at hand. 



" I recollect the brave old man — 
Methinks upon my view, 
He comes again — his varnished hat, 
Striped shirt, and jacket blue ; 
His bronzed and weather beaten cheek, 
Keen eye, and plaited quew. 

** Oft he would tell, how, under Smith, 
Upon the Egyptian strand, 
Eager to heat the boastful French, 
They joined the men on land. 
And plied their deadly shots, intrenched 
Behind their hags of sand. 
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** And when he told, how, through the Sound, 
With Nelson in his might, 
They passed the Cronberg batteries, 
To quell the Dane in fight — 
His voice with vigour filled again. 
His veteran eye with light i 

** But chiefly of hot Trafalgar 
The brave old man would speak ; 
And when he showed his oaken stump 
A glow suffused his cheek. 
While his eye filled — for wound on wound 
Had left him worn and weak." 

In most burgh towns, even the largest, the councils were 
self-electing bodies, except that portion of them which was 
chosen by the trades ; but these generally formed a minority 
in the council. Two or three leading families enjoyed the 
honours of the chief magistracy at stated intervals, and as 
they were frequently the lawyers and bankers of the town, 
they had much influence in moulding the council according 
to their wishes. Clusters of these burghs sent members to 
parliament ; the leading councillors had thus great political 
influence, which they naturally turned to account by 
having their relatives and dependents appointed to situa- 
tions under the government. Appointments in the Indian 
service were the prizes held out by the government of the 
day to their supporters ; hence, in time rose up in and 
around those burghs an aristocracy made up of natives who 
had returned with fortunes from the East. These sons of 
or tune built in the neighbourhood of their native place, 
fmposing villas, though with disproportionate acres, and 
gave a tone of fashion and refinement to the select parties 
of the civic dignitaries. At such parties, the names of 
Provost and Baillie were largely intermixed with Doctor, 
Major, and Colonel, the latter at times receiving additional 
lustre from the old county families who condescended to 
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patronise them. The leading magistrates who had profited 
most largely by their position, were often shrewd men, who 
presented a doable aspect suitable to their circumstances — 
to the highei* class, a dignified bearing ; and to the slower, 
especially those of the council, a frank hilarity j a bow for 
my lord, and a hearty grasp of the hand for the deacons, the 
support of the last being secured by the appointment of 
their sons to inferior posts in the India House, and situa- 
tions in the excise. From the necessity of having the trades' 
councillors at his command, as there was occasionally a 
liberal side in the council who also preserved their seats 
there by rotation of self-appointment, the chief magis- 
trate was obliged to condescend to the rude hilarity of 
the public-house. Round him as a centre moved the 
bailies, often abysses of drink, provincial Ealstaffs, round 
whom as satellites, the deacons were contented to roll. At 
the trades' dinners after the election of deacons, the higher 
magistrates attended and came forth in patronising splen- 
dour. On these occasions, the hereditary haunch of venison 
from some noble house in the neighbourhood gave occasion 
to a complimentary toast to a family which kept its eye 
on the elections. The frequent meetings of councils, and 
the necessity of priming members for them, led to a con- 
tinued ^e of dinners and suppers, which entailed on those 
of weak heads and excitable nerves, habits of improvidence 
and intemperance which were a poor recompense for the 
name of bailie and deacon, or for the temporary advantage 
which they obtained by employment in the public works 
superintended by the council. These habits and abuses of 
patronage were more prevalent in the smaller burghs 
where there was not the same public supervision as in the 
large towns, and when the press was not so Argus-eyed as 
now. The disposal of the * burgh lands at inadequate 
prices, the unfair letting of them to influential parties in 
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Notwithstanding the irregularities and corruptions in 
burghs, there were in many of them a sombre respectability 
and a calculating abstemiousness unknown at the present 
time. Lifting up the hand in deploi-ation of these excesses 
of the councils, there were many worthy shopkeepers and 
tradesmen who acted on the principle of a penny saved is a 
penny got. In dingy shops, whose diminutive windows exhi- 
bited a few bottles of sweetmeats, were unpretending citizens 
who had amassed their thousQ.nds, whose back -shop was the 
parlour of the family, and whose only servants were the wife 
and daughters. But the sons of such burghers were well 
educated ; they had attended the grammar school of the 
burgh, had been sent to college to qualify themselves as 
ministers, doctors, or lawyers, or to warehouses and com- 
mercial establishments in the south where they were sure 
to rise. Some of these have risen in our own time to the 
highest position in their several callings. Wives and 
daughters willingly sacrificed themselves for the aggrandize- 
ment of their sons and brothers, and stinted themselves in 
dress and amusement. In families not so barely served, a 
female domestic in the shape of a servant might be found, 
a servant of all work, perhaps a distant relation of the 
family, and whom nothing but a respectable marriage could 
sever from the house. Still, many had not this appendage. 
The ladies of that dav had more time to devote to domestic 
arrangements than our modern ladies of the same rank ; 
the piano was not then necessary to middle-rank education ; 
there was not the same incitement to read, for the romances 
of that period were interdicted to the serious portions of 
the community, and the newspaper was perused only once 
a week. The more pretentious households might occupy 
the flat above the back -shop, frequently reached by an 
outside stair ; in this were the sleeping apartments, and a 
room which partook of the character of a drawing-room 
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and dining-room. It had the luxury of a carpet covering 
two-thirds of the floor, and was ornamented with pictures 
hung so ridiculously high that the subject was quite un- 
intelligible. Some samplers, specimens of the ladies' work 
at school, containing in sewed worsted the letters of the 
alphabet, the initials of the femily, and the Lord's Prayer, 
flanked with peacocks with angular tails, hung over the 
chimney-piece. Portraits of the heads of the family, 
executed by some native artist, faced each other ; on these, 
years afterwards, the artist;, on a return to his native place 
after he had acquired a degree of celebrity, would gaze with 
a mixed feeling of curiosity and awkwardness. This apart- 
ment was open on visitations by the minister, and on the 
rare occasions of tea-parties, which might at the time of the 
New Year's festivities be wound up with a glass of berry 
wine, the produce of the currants or rizzars which grew in 
the garden, stretching generally in these burghs behind the 
house to a back road or stream. On grand occasions, such 
as a marriage, the punch-bowl, which had in a subverted 
position remained undisturbed for years in the top shelf of 
the cupboard, might smoke on the table, when the guidman, 
after several premonitory twitches revealing a mental 
struggle, would break out, notwithstanding the protest of 
bis partner, into a stave of his youth,^ " Et trick Banks," or 
" The Ewe Bughts, Marion," or some of those productions 
which preceded the era of Bums. These old songs went 
far into this century ; the muse of Bums was too recent to 
impress itself on the elder generation, for men commonly 
adhere to the songs of their youth, which, too, are often 
few in number. In these times, and even the present, men 
were generally associated with one song, and such a chaunt 
as "Maggie Lauder" would float a deacon through the 
feasts of half a century, each song being introduced with 
the prefatory words, *An' its'* — . On such occasions 
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also there might mingle in the party a youth with a reput- 
ation as a singer, but whose invitation was a subject of 
previous debate in the family, as the accomplishment of 
singing, then rarer than now, led him into habits of gaiety 
which threw a shade on his character. The power of 
singing was then reckoned a dangerous gift, so much so 
that a well-known provincial banker refused the bill of a 
singing grocer, with a significant remark, " Na, na ; he 
sings, he ^ings." 

The monotony of such lives was relieved by the annual 
ball, which closed the course of the itinerant singing-master, 
who depended more on the sale of the ball tickets than on 
the fees of his class, or by the balls which terminated the 
course of the dancing-school. The majority of the upper 
classes, and that portion of the burghers who were not 
strict dissenters, sent their children for a few months to a 
fashionable dancing-master from the metropolis, and the 
course was wound up by a ball, in which, after the exhibi- 
tion of the juniors, the elder relations took a part. The 
steps were then more intricate and pulsative than now, and 
though the movement in reels, strathspeys, and country 
dances was less swimming than in modern dances, the 
minuet made up for this by its slow flexures and graceful 
attitudes. Among the lower orders there were evening 
classes, generally conducted by some agile tradesman — 
there the minuet was unknown, but the shuffle, the single 
and double cut, were executed with wonderful precision. 
These schools were open to the public on certain evenings 
when demi-balls, called practeezins, were held, these being 
preliminary to the concluding ball — an occasion which had 
the effect of unsettling many young men for days, and bring- 
ing a scandal on the accomplishment of dancing. Masonic 
processions amused the young, who gazed with curious awe 
on the transparencies of the lodge window on St John*s 
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evening j but the majority of fche staid inhabitants regarded 
the masonic symbols in the procession as mummeries, and 
looked with a feeling of aversion at the opened bible, which 
was frequently borne by the least reputable brethren of the 
craft. The weekly market of the town gave a stir to the 
citizens ; there was then a great accession of country people, 
and in towns bordering on the Highlands, an influx of 
mountaineers to lay in their stores. Travellers had not 
yet found their way into country villages, and the village 
dealer was obliged to lay in his stock from the larger towns 
in the neighbourhood. Rows of diminutive carts lined the 
streets of the burgh on tbe market day, and more especially 
on the great fair days. The weekly meetings of farmers 
and lairds at the cross was an object of great interest to the 
burgh ladies ; they might be seen in their best attire, skirting 
the agricultural throng as they proceeded on their shopping, 
which was often reserved for that day. Some, more 
favourably placed, sat at their windows overlooking the 
market place, and nodded duiing the intervals of seam- 
work to their father's customers. The old man, too, would 
on these occasions have one or two of the more staid agii- 
culturists at their kail in the back parlour, and have a 
stable behind to save the expense of the inn — civilities 
which sometimes bad the eiffect of diminishing the family 
circle. This is one side of the picture, but there was also 
a Tam o' Shanter side, and such ridings from the fair as 
are commemorated in the rude old song of Duncan Mac- 
allipan, laird of Tullibenjo. On these I do not enter. I 
would only refer, when speaking of Scotch houses of enter- 
tainment, to the great number of maltsters and brewers 
at these times, as is evident in the churchyards of our 
towns, where the old tombstones refer to the sleepers below 
as maltsmen. These men were brewers of a sort of ale 
which has now disappeared — the " tippenny " spoken of by 
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Bums. Many of the more sober citizens indulged in this 
on the evenings ; it was a eheap and wholesome potation, 
and was drunk on the premises of the brewers, who 
formed a class superior to that of the keepers of public 
houses. These taverns were more select, they were sup- 
ported by a more respectable class of consumers, who kept 
good hours, and whose meetings were never clamorous or 
indiscreet. Such a houff was Johnnie Dowie's. in Edin- 
burgh. 

The coumty towns and cities had more numerous objects 
of attraction and excitement, the presence of the local 
militia, or the permanent militia of some distant county, 
frequently an English one, and sometimes a regiment of 
the line. The officers imparted an air of animation and 
gallantry to the parties of the higher circles, though many 
prudential' parents admitted the approaches of the military 
with great reserve. A captain of horse was. a destroying 
angel in a provincial town. The private soldier, then, was 
of a lower grade than the private of the present day, and 
to be seen with a redcoat on a Sabbath evening was a flaw 
in the character of a maid servant. Still, in garrison 
towns, there were many who braved this reproach ; and 
when a regiment left, there was a convoy of regretful fair 
ones wiping their eyes with their aprons, as their admirers 
marched jauntily away to the tune of the band — * The 
Girl I left behind me.' In the circuit towns, the advent 
of the Lords of Justiciary was a greater and more impres- 
sive event than now. When the cortege was seen 
approaching the town, at perhaps two miles' distance, the 
bells began to toll, and every one ran to gaze at the 
pageant. The tolling of the bell, while conveying to the 
inmates of the cell a solemn fear, impressed a feeling of 
awe on the whole population, as the visit of the judges 
was then more than now the prognostic of the punishment 
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of death. On the daily procession from the hotel of the 
judges to the court- room, vast crowds were assembled, a 
large military force formed the guard, and the faces of the 
judges were scanned by many with intensity, as if the fe.te of 
the criminals could be read in their expression. " He's a 
judgment4ookin' man," an old woman would exclaim aathe 
imposing form of a judge swayed onwards, heralded by the 
sound of the sennet, whose clear note seemed to pierce to 
the marrow. The freqiiency of execution then required 
the residence of a hangman in several towns, and his house 
was often assailed at night by coarse wassailers as the 
broken panes of glass in his window attested. On the 
death of such an official, the town officers had great diffi- 
culty in conveying the coffin through the excited crowd, 
and fled from the half-filled grave to escape the stonjes and 
dead cats which wei^e showered into it. On one of these 
occasions,, the inhumanity of the crowd was so great, that 
the executioner's son, the only mourner, a barefooted boy, 
was pushed into his father's grave. 

The arrival of a band of strolling players in a country 
town, or of a more regular company in the large towns, 
was an object of sad concern to the serious part of the 
community. In some of the churches, the congregation 
were warned to eschew the playhouses; and the actors were 
regarded as the outcasts of society. No such kindly view 
was taken of these characters as has been done by Dickens ; 
and when one of a femily of the middle class was infected 
with a taste for the drama, and made his first appearance 
on the boards, the lamentation of relatives was boundless. 
Whether arising from the disrepute with which the stage 
has been associated in Scotland, or a national inaptitude 
for scenic representation, it is certain that in the depart- 
ment of the drama, acted or spoken, Scotland has never 
approached to the excellence of England. " Whaur's your 

E 
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Willie Shakspur noo 1" an enthusiastic Sawney exclaimed 
in the pit, when the tragedy of " Douglas " was received 
in the London theatre with acclamation ; but with all our 
national partiality we must admit that the tragedies of 
Thomson and Home are not immortal, and that the Scotch 
Roscius, Harry Johnson, though respectable in tragedy, 
could not be ranked with the Bettertons, Garrieks, Kembles, 
and Keans. Though the plays of Sir David Lyndsay are 
admitted to have done good service to the Reformation, 
and though the magistrates of Edinburgh did entertain 
Ben Jonson on his visit to Scotland, there is no doubt 
that the moral atmosphere of our country is uncongenial to 
the cultivation of the drama. In the manufacturing 
villages, and in the larger towns, actors had sometimes fair 
success, though few actors of celebrity were tempted to 
star it beyond the Forth till the time of the elder Kean. 
To the young clerks and shopkeepers of our larger towns, 
however, the company of an aetor at a tavern in the 
evening was a great acquisition. He brought with him 
a fresh flow of anecdotes, smart sayings, puns, and comic 
songs, which put to flight the jests and sayings of Harry 
Erskine, which had for years constituted the stock in 
trade of many old jokers. The tavern near the theatre 
became for the time the resort of the lovers of pleasure, 
and sometimes of the graver citizens who had occa- 
sional relapses into worldly society. One of these, next 
morning, was heard to acknowledge, with a sigh notwith- 
standing for his delinquency, that the playactors were 
"real divertin' seoondrels." A grotesque appearance was 
given to these re-unions when the actors came in the dress 
of the characters which they had been representing in the 
theatre, with their faces rouged, and their moustache and 
eyebrows emphasized with burned cork. Some of these 
performers seemed to keep up the character in this altered 
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scene — adopted an ominous frown and an intense whisper, 
and without turning the head, took sidelong glances of their 
entertainers. Others in the costume of a fool, or clown, 
would come out strong in moral declamation or theological 
discussion, and impress the hearers with so much respect for 
their talents, that their performance on the stage, though 
painful and ridiculous, was tolerated for the rest of the 
engagement. The players found their profit in these 
intimacies, their offers to contribute to the lawirC were 
rejected with a shout of disapproval, and many tickets for 
their benefit nights were sold by their enthusiastic patrons. 
Edinburgh had not then flung its white arms to the sea 
so far as now. Queen Street was its northern boundary, 
and St Bernard*s Well was reached by a road through the 
fields. Stockbridge was resorted to by families from town 
when they wished to have a change of air for their chil- 
dren in hooping-cough. To the East, Princes Street was 
bounded by a line of buildings which hid it from the 
Calton Hill, and in which were taverns, great resorts 
of oyster eaters and of frequentera of the theatre. The 
Calton could only be reached by the steep road which 
ascends from the foot of Leith Street. The hill could then 
only boast of the Old Observatory, Bridewell, and Nelson's 
Monument, the keeper of which was a Trafalgar veteran 
with a wooden leg ; it was not fringed with its present 
terraces, was destitute of the broad walks which now 
surround it, and was altogether of a more rural character. 
Princes Street, except to the extreme east, consisted of 
private residences, as did George Street and the Cross Streets. 
There was a monotonous grandeur in George Street, as 
you may figure when it is mentioned that the dome of 
St George's had not yet risen, nor Melville's graceful pillar, 
nor were the crossings relieved by a statue. Princes 
Street had a more tame appearance than now, it was desti- 
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tute of the Institution, and of the church of St John's ; its 
later glories, Sir Walter Scott's Monument and the Statues, 
are but of yesterday. The Mound was still the mud brig 
with a rude wall on the east side, but was interesting to 
visit as the great men of Edinburgh passed by it on their 
way to the Parliament House. Along the North Bridge, 
also, the tide of the more aristocratic students to the Uni- 
versity, and High School, then in Infirmary Street, set in 
strong in the morning. Things now regarded mean or 
indifferent, were important then ; the terrace in Leith 
Street was looked on with wonder by strangers, and the 
student from the country was riveted by the contempla- 
tion of the Cowgate from the South Bridge. The High 
Street, however, was then more impressive than now : many 
of its highest buUdings have disappeared, and the Jail and 
Luckenbooths Proper, though encumbrances, were objects of 
interest. To the east of the mass of buildings in the middle 
of the main street, was the shop of Creech the publisher, 
from which the country to the east might be seen for twenty 
miles ; and to the west, was the Jail, having an abut- 
ment with shops below, on which was the scaffold of public 
execution. Among the shops of the piazzas of the Parlia- 
ment Square was that of Kay, the carricaturist ; in the 
window might be seen some of these carricatures which, now 
collected, form with the accompanying letterpress, the best 
history of Edinburgh for forty years. In Nicolson Square, 
one great object of attraction was the aviary of Dr Gil- 
christ, whose house, on the north side, was fitted up in 
front and on the roof with wire enclosures, within which 
birds of all varieties fluttered and sung amid flowers and 
foliage. Near it in Nicolson Street, was the Riding School, 
into the gallery of which students would sometimes steal 
to gaze on the ladies taking their lesson from Colonel 
Leatham. Close by was a low door marked with the mys- 
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terious name, Lyceum, which I have heard was the pro- 
perty of a private individual who granted it to a number 
of artists who gave there the first exhibition of paintings 
in Edinburgh. The tomb of the Martyrs in Grey friars 
Churchyard, and the Grassmarket, where so many of them 
suflfered, were visited with reverence by aspirants for the 
church. In the course of the Session, they made the round of 
the churches. Dr Jamieson of the Scottish Dictionary, was 
to be heard in Nicolson Street, Dr M'Crie in West Rich- 
mond Street, Sir Henry Moncreiff in the "West Church, Dr 
Macdonald in the Highland Church in Grassmarket Yen- 
nel, and even the presbyterian student would overcome 
his scruples in going to an Episcopal Chapel to hear Dr 
Alison, as he could learn from him something of the grace 
of delivery. On Saturday, a visit to the pier of Leith 
was a favourite diversion to students from the country ; 
they witnessed the arrival of the Kinghom boats as they 
gave up their loads of sick passengers who had been kept 
under hatches for hours during a stormy passage ; the 
sailing of a Leith smack, with its large majestic mainsail ; 
or perhaps the embarkation of a regiment for the seat of 
war on the continent. I recollect of seeing a regiment 
embark to assist the Dutch in their insurrection against 
France in 1 8 1 4, a gallant looking body of men, all in high 
spirits, with ribbons in their hats, inscribed " Orange 
Boven." As the transports rounded the lighthouse at the 
end of the old pier, cheers were given and returaed, in 
which no one joined more heartily than the old man of 
war's' man, Edward Ferguson, the keeper of the lighthouse. 
A few months after, many of these gallant men perished 
in the unsuccessful attack on Bergen-op-Zoom, a disaster 
which was the more deplored, as it formed a sad close to 
the brilliant career of Lord Lyndoch, who planned the 
attack. The arrival and departure of the boats of the man- 
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of- war, the Adamant, then the guard-ship in Leith Hoads, 
were witnessed with eagerness, and to an inlander, the 
feathering of the oars was new and imposing. Another 
resort on Saturdays was the Castle, one of its attractions 
being a sight of the French prisoners confined there — or the 
Meadows, the eastern side of which was not so swampy as 
the western, and which was enlivened with the meetings of 
archers in their gay uniform. 

In the crowd which now congregates in the streets of 
Edinburgh, and especially the High Street, the man of 
seventy misses three marked features — the Town Guard ; 
the venders of salt, with their creels carried in the fashion 
of the fish creels of the present time ; and the chairmen, 
most of them porters, who might be known by their harness 
suspended from their shoulders. The Guard had greatly 
degenerated both in numbers and quality by this time ; but 
though few, they were seen on all public occ^ions, and 
especially at the executions which took place on the plat- 
form of the jaiL Their guard-room was in a lower com- 
partment of the jail, fronting the High Street ; and one 
cimous to meet with characters might, if he went in among 
them, hear a worn-out veteran talk of mounting the heights 
of Abraham with General Wolfe, or another descanting, in 
the accent of Lochaber, on the never-failing virtues of 
smuggled whiskey. Their discipline had become very lax ; 
and it was said by the wags of the day that one of them 
mended his shoes with his cartridge-box, and that another, 
on being challenged for not having his ram-rod, confessed 
that his wife had hung it out at the back window with a 
row of herrings suspended from it. The calls or cries of 
the salt- women, though the most incessant, were mingled 
with those of itinerant venders of all descriptions, each 
class having its own peculiar cry. So numerous were these 
cries that a chap-book containing them, with woodcuts of 
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illustration, was a favourite book with the young who 
delighted in mimicry. To this medley of sounds were 
added the moans of numerous beggars, the melancholy 
pulpit-toned announcements of the mendicant blind, the 
vociferous songs from contorted mouths of wooden-legged 
sailors, who in pairs cleared both sides of the streets, 
catching in their hats with great nimbleness the halfpence 
dropped from the highest windows. Other never-failing 
characteristics of the streets were the crowds of clamorous 
women and water-carriers at the public wells, the pursuit 
of idiots and half-witted persons by mischievous boys, who 
were at last pursued in turn, and the silent appeals made to 
passengers by the exposure of contorted limbs or revolting 
sores. One form of mendicancy might be seen daily, lame 
men in handbarrows conveyed from one door to another 
through the length of a street. The bearers of this load of 
mendicity were the shopkeeper* themselves, who, with the 
assistance of a neighbour, were glad, by submitting to the 
drudgery of a lift, to have the encumbrance to the shop 
removed to a neighbouring door. These barrow beggars 
were the most offensive and abusive of mendicants, their 
apparent helplessness securing them from reprisals. Porters 
and chairmen were more numerous than now ; they have 
been superseded by the one-horse cab of later days. They 
were formerly employed in conveying the law papers of 
advocates to the Parliament House, in carrying luggage 
from coach offices, and the conveyance of servant's trunks 
at the term. "What would a lady of the old regime have 
said if, on the night of the term day, her servants had 
arrived in a coach, and been handed out by the coachman 
with an air due only to one of gentle blood ? 

The frx)nt of the college was long the only part then 
built of this noble edifice, with the exception of the north- 
west comer ; even the front was windowless and unfinished. 
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Its grand monolith pillars wei*e objects of attraction to 
strangei's ; fears were expressed, it was said, that the North 
Bridge would not bear their weight when they were brought 
from the quarry. The old college nestled behind the front, 
and along South College Street was a range of mean-looking 
buildings inhabited at one time by the professors, and which 
were afterwards used as class rooms. They consisted of two 
storeys, the upper not above nine feet high, and lighted by 
dormar windows. In one of these rooms Playfair and 
Leslie successively taught the mathematical class. Dugald 
Stewart conducted the Moral Philosophy class on the base- 
ment storey. In one of these rooms I attended the class 
of Humanity, then taught by Professor Christison. The 
only entrance to the college was from South College 
Street, and at the entrance was the house of Dr Fyfe, Dr 
Monro's demonstrator. Close by the gate, outside, in what 
might be called a box of a house, was the workshop and 
dwelling-house of Geordie Mure, a dwarf with a dwarf 
wife. He was a glover ; and as he wrought at his window, 
he was looked on with curious awe, as it was known that 
he had sold his body, some said his wife's, to Dr Monro 
for dissection. His skeleton is now to be seen in the Ana- 
tomical Museum. On the left as you entered the gate, was 
the clothing-room of the professors, whence they proceeded 
to their class-rooms through the quadrangle, which was, at 
the termination of each hour, a scene of bustle and anima- 
tion. Edinburgh then, as it is still, was famous for its 
medical school : and at that time, upwards of two thousand 
three hundred students resorted to the Scottish universitv : 
and from Dr Hope's class-room of Chemistry would pour 
forth six hundred students. Some may yet recollect the 
fearful rush of students from Dr Hope's through College 
Street and South Bridge down Infirmary Street to 
obtain a front seat in the class-room of Dr Barclay, the 
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famous anatomist. In the quadrangle, also, might be 
noted the various classes of students, the foppish medical 
student, the rollicking Irishman, the grave-looking stu- 
dent of divinity, and the bov just entering on his teens, 
sent too soon to the university. In that throng of indi- 
viduals, then of no note, were mingling some who after- 
wards rose to fame, such as Irvine and Carlyle. The 
country student would, indeed, in his class-room feel that 
he was associated with names even to him well known, 
names such as Cullen, Tytler, M'Crie, and Christison. I 
started one day when the boy sitting next to me was called 
up by the name of Mungo Park. These pleasing recollec- 
tions of university life are sometimes darkened, when I 
reflect on the horror which I experienced on anticipating 
the days I should be called on for examination. A boy 
from the country at the age of twelve had a feeling of 
despair when he listened to the answers made by the well- 
trained pupils of the Edinburgh High School; and he felt 
his cheeks glow with shame when a titter arose at the false 
quantities which were bequeathed to him by a provincial 
teacher. One consolation was that he was not often required 
to run the gauntlet, many of the students not being called 
up in some classes more than five times during the session. 
At that time, students had not the relief of the reading-rooms 
and lectures which are now so common. The Debating Club 
or Forum which met in Niddry Street, whose subjects of 
discussion were alwrays placarded at the college gate, did 
attract many of the older students, but many were excluded 
by the expense of a ticket, slight as it was, and generally 
for a charitable purpose. There, among other celebrities, 
might be heard the witty Gillespie, Hogg the Ettrick 
Shepherd, M'Diannid (afterwards of the Dumfries Courier), 
Mr John Grieve, hatter, and James Thomson, a weaver 
and poet in Currie — his residence he called Parnassus, and 
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a small stream that flowed near his house he christened 
Helicon. 

The auction-room of Carfrae, in Drummond Street, was 
the resort of many of the literati, and students spent part 
of their time there, or more frequently at Cairns' sales in 
the Register Office, where the style of books wias more 
level to their means of purchase. The difficulties 
encountered by many Scottish students might be men- 
tioned here. Many of the philosophy and divinity students 
were enabled to remain at the CJniversity by acting as 
tutora, or by opening adventure schools in various parts of 
the town. After getting through their course of study, 
these schools were sold to other students running their 
course. The accommodation was miserable, and the teach- 
ing, hurried and unsatisfactory. Two students were some- 
times joint mastera of one school. By this arrange- 
ment, they were enabled to give so much time to teach- 
ing, and so much to attendance at College. This sort 
of school was at last swept away by the Heriot Schools. 
The medical students, also, of limited means, were enabled 
to continue their course by engaging as surgeons on board 
of Greenlanders ; and, from my recollection, many of them 
were ill fitted to undeiiiake such a responsibility. The 
principal of the University was Dr Baird; but as at that 
time there was no introductory address at the opening of 
the session, he would have been unknown to many of the 
students, but for his appearance on Duddingston lake as 
an enthusiastic curler. Whether an introductory address 
then would have called forth the interruptions of later 
days, I shall not venture to say ; but justice compels me to 
affirm that the behaviour of the students in the classes, 
notwithstanding a large admixture of the Irish element, 
was orderly and respectful. 

The late removal of the old theatre from the site of the 
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present Post Office was looked on by many with regret, 
as it was connected with many recollections of the olden 
time. The manager in the second decade of our century 
was Mr Henry Siddons, son of the great tragedienne ; 
and several of his pieces, such as " Policy," the " Wild 
Indian Girl," and "Time's a Tell-tale," would bring 
together many of the Edinburgh literati ; not the least 
interesting cu'cumstance in these representations being the 
zeal displayed by Mrs Henry Siddons in some of the 
characters of her husband's dramas — an actress whose voice 
of tremulous silver in the expression of pathos yet rings 
in the ear, and is happily preserved to us in the tones of 
her relatives. Such gatherings of the distinguished men 
of the capital were frequent when one of Miss Baillie's 
plays, such as the " Family Legend," was represented ; or 
when Kemble appeared in his Roman characters. Ere the 
curtain rose, rounds of applause greeted the entrance of the 
celebrities of Edinburgh as they appeared in the boxes ; and 
from the upper gallery the divinity student would lean 
stealthily forward and gaze with intense interest on the stal- 
wart form of the Minstrel of the Border, the brisk figure of 
the Rhadamanthus of Criticism, or on the Man of Feeling, 
the last relic of Scotland's Augustan era. The most serious 
student found an apology for himself in being present 
when in the pit he would see the venerable head of the 
professor whose admiration of Kemble would ooze out in 
the course of his prelections. The stage then was more 
classical than now — partly owing to the splendid delinea- 
tions of Roman character by Kemble, and such characters 
as Lady Macbeth by his unrivalled sister. There was also 
a closer adherence to the English classical drama ; the 
genteel comedy of the last century, followed by the true 
English farce. There was then a fortunate combination of 
talent to bring out these pieces with effect ; and among 
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the minor stars of the time, whose acting brought 
crowded audiences, was Terry, the friend of Scott, who 
may be regarded as the creator of the Scottish drama, 
by the production of dramatic adaptations of the Scottish 
novels. Emery in Tyke in the "School for Reform," 
Fawcett in Dr Pcmgloaa in the " Heir-at-Law," and 
Johnston in Irish characters, appeared periodically for 
years. But without such aids, the regular company could 
give effective performance in comedy, and the septuagenarian 
of the present day looks back with pleasure to the per- 
formance of the " Twelfth Night," when Murray, then 
young and slim, was in Sebastian the twin likeness of his 
sister, Mrs Siddons, in Viola, The former, too, in Cassio, 
and the latter in Desdemona, divided the applause with 
Kemble in Othello, or Young in lago. Then the walking 
gentleman was Jones, with his genteel figure and light- 
hearted laugh ; the low comedian, Russell, inimitable in 
Mingle in the ** Bee-Hive j " and the Scotsman, Duff, whose 
impersonation of the Dugald Creature afterwards made him 
famous. About the close of our period appeared Mackay, 
who had achieved, in the northern company of Ryder, such 
success in the character of Baillie Jarvie, that the Edin- 
burgh manager brought him to the capital, where he was 
received with acclamation in his personation of the characters 
of Scott. The gallery was then more intelligent than now 
— the price of admittance partly secured this, and there was 
not the same congregation of boys. There were occasionally 
clamour and tumult, but this often arose from indignant 
displays at the puppyism and recklessness of the slips or 
upper boxes, which were at that time the resort of the 
fashionably profligate, and of those whom Macaulay calls 
painted women. The whistling, yelling, and encoring of 
the gods were not so deafening and annoying as at present. 
There was not the same tyrannical calling of actors before 
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the curtain, and this, I believe, arose partly from the 
deeper interest which the upper audience had in the fate 
of the character, and from the stronger impression which 
they had of the reality of the fiction. The decorum of the 
two shiUing gallery was equal to that of the gallery of a 
church. There the well-to-do mechanic sat with his 
sweetheart or wife ; and, on the back benches overshadowed 
by the upper gallery, the shy appearance of some gentle- 
men in black reminded one that this was the time of the 
sitting of the General Assembly. On the great nights, 
when the stars from London appeared, the space between 
the Theatre and the North Bridge was closely packed with 
sedan-chairs. Rows of these conveyances were often to be 
seen at Corri's Rooms, which occupied the site of the 
present theatre ; and at the Assembly Hall, when Catalani 
appeared, the queen of song. 

In closing these sketches of some of the characteristics 
of our country during the earlier part of this century, 
I hope that while adverting to the prejudices and cor- 
ruptions of the time, I have not overlooked those good 
dispositions and high principles which gave our country- 
men a distinguished place in the estimation of Europe. 
And though I did in this lecture allude to defects and 
absurdities in our educational system, no one is more 
alive to the fact that as regards general education, Scot- 
land was greatly in advance of the neighbouring land. 
The truth of the remarks of Lord Macaulay, which I 
read at the commencement of this lecture, was strikingly 
attested in 1836, on a review of a horse regiment at 
Hounslow by William lY. When the review was over, 
he ordered the Sergeant Majors and Sergeants to dis- 
mount and come to the front of the regiment. He 
inspected them on foot — asked each one what country 
he belonged to — and with one exception they all an- 
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swered *' Scotland." The distinction and success which 
have attended Scotsmen may be traced to the instruction 
of her schools, and to the information which was weekly 
given from her pulpits. The style of lecturing which 
is so common in Scottish churches, led to an acquaintance 
with ancient history and geography among the lowest 
classes, and quickened the taste for general knowledge. 
This tribute is due to the clergymen of Scotland ; and 
I pay it the more readily as I know that they were the 
body that exerted themselves most for the elevation of the 
teacher. The truth of this may be evinced by the reports 
from ministers in the Statistical Account of Scotland, in 
most of which the paltry remuneration of the teacher is 
exposed and deplored. While basing much of the character 
of Scotland on educational and religious influences, there is 
a distinctiveness in the national character which preceded 
these, and gave her a high rank among nations. This is 
well expressed in the closing lines of Tytler on the union 
of the two countries. 

'* In this memorable consummation, it was perhaps not 
unallowable, certainly it was not unnatural, that the lesser 
kingdom, which now gave a monarch to the greater should 
feel some emotions of national pride ; for Scotland had 
defended her liberty against innumerable assaults ; had 
been reduced in the long struggle to the very verge of 
despair ; had been betrayed by more than one of her kings, 
and by multitudes of her nobles ; had been weakened by 
internal faction, distracted by fanatic rage ; but had never 
been overcome, because never deserted by a brave, though 
rude and simple people. Looking back to her still remoter 
annals, it could be said with perfect historical truth, that 
this small kingdom had successfully resisted the Homan 
arms and the terrible invasions of the Danish sea-kings ; 
had maintained her freedom within her mountains during 
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the ages of the Saxon Heptarchy, and stemmed the tide of 
I^orman conquest ; had shaken off the chains attempted to 
be fixed upon her by the two great Plantagenets, the first 
and third Edwards, and, at a later period, by the tyranny 
of the Tudors ; and if now destined, in the legitimate 
course of royal succession, to lose her station as a separate 
and independent kingdom, she yielded neither to hostile 
force nor to fraud, but willingly consented to link her 
future destinies with those of her mighty neighbour ; like 
a bride who, in the dawning prospect of a happy union, is 
contented to resign, but not to forget, the house and the 
name of her fathers." 
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Delivered before the Members of the Educational Institute, in the 
High School, Edinburgh, 19th September 1851. 

Composition is a subject, the limits of which are not 
exactly defined, — some connecting it more, some less, with 
Grammar ; and others extending it into the fields of Logic 
and the Belles Lettres. There is thus a great diversity in 
the text-books on the subject, and in the modes of its 
inculcation. Much of this diversity must be owing to the 
imperfect system of teaching Grammar in many parts of the 
country ; for we find in some books of Composition a 
repetition of the simplest Grammar rules, and, in the 
generality, a view of Grammar presented under a less 
familiar set of terms. 

This new nomenclature is a prominent feature in separate 
treatises of Composition ; and I am far from underrating 
its importance, — for there is no doubt that, when Grammar 
has been taught superficially, there is a propriety in bring- 
ing the mind to a clear recognition of first principles — that 
the loosely apprehended Nominative should be more clearly 
shown under the term Subject, that the Verb, etc., should 
be discerned in the Predicate, and that Complements of 
time, place, and manner, should illustrate the nature of the 
Adverb. But this aspect of Grammar should be made 
familiar to all during the Grammatical Course, — and, 
accordingly, I think it unnecessary to have a boolc on 
Composition running parallel with one on Grammar during 
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the early stages of Education. If there is any additional 
light thrown on the structure of sentences by the less 
common, and, perhaps, more philosophical terms, these 
ought to be explained during the Grammatical Course^ 
The Subjunctive Mood, if properly explained, leads to the 
recognition of what is called the Compact Sentence; the 
Participial form of the Verb shows the same dependent 
structure, and is recognised in what is called the Intro- 
ductory Clause, The thorough explanation of Relatives 
illastrates the nature of a Subordinate Proposition^ as well 
as of a Determinative and Explanatory Subordinate. 

Many, while admitting the propriety of thus conjoining 
the more familiar terms of Grammar with those of Com- 
position, may contend that the book on Composition is 
necessary, as it suggests the materials of Composition by 
tempting the pupil to supply words of his own on the 
model of a given example. This inducement to compose 
consists generally in having appended to the model a series 
of elliptical exercises, in which a word should be supplied. 
But this exercise can be given with much rapidity and great 
variety by every active Teacher who has trained his pupils 
in the explanatory mode of instruction. And the'se exer- 
cises he will make his pupils give orally ; for Composition, 
in its earliest stages, may be practised as efficaciously by 
spoken as by written exercises. Indeed, the series of sen- 
tences, with the mark of an ellipsis, often appears to the 
youngest too simple a task to be written out with gravity. 
The filling up not merely of single words, but even of 
clauses, follows as naturally from the explanation of gram- 
matical terms, — the Subjunctive clause is suggestive of a 
consequence, and the Teacher of Grammar becomes the 
Teacher of Composition, when he demands of his pupil a 
consequent clause. That he should fail to do so at this 
most appropriate time in the Grammatical Course is to be 
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lamented ; he has omitted an opportunity of linking the 
practice of Composition with a knowledge of the structure 
of the sentence. There must of course be some little 
trouble employed in presenting such conditional clauses as 
must invite or force to a definite and rational conclusion j 
but this the ardent teacher will readily undergo. His 
arrangement of the anticipatory clause will frequently be 
more beneficial than that found in books of Composition ; 
for, being acquainted with the extent of his pupils' know- 
ledge, he will take care so to construct it as to render 
available their mental resources, and gratify them with a 
task which they can hopefully undertake and satisfactorily 
accomplish. 

The combination of these systems of Grammar and Com- 
position in the first stages is desirable in the present day, 
when the materials of thought are early presented to the 
youthful mind in great and orderly variety. Lessons on 
Objects, for instance, might be made to assist in the struc- 
ture of sentences, leading to continuity, and exhibiting the 
force of the conjunctions. The various qualities of one 
substance can be appropriately strung together with an 
affirmation ; the characteristic acts of certain nouns can be 
given in a series. By this method, we affirm certain 
qualities or acts of one thing. We go a step farther, when 
we affirm similar qualities or acts of different things. 
Another step is attained, when we affirm differences in 
things in other respects similar, and here the use of the 
Disjunctive comes in appropriately. 

The various modes of Inversion which we find in books 
of Composition can be exemplified and explained in the 
processes of Parsing. The employment of the Active for 
the Passive, etc., is a form of inversion which should be 
exemplified by oral and wntten exercises. Nor is it at 
this period beyond the office of the Grammarian to point 
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out, or the reach of the pupil to ascertain, in what situations 
the one form is to be preferred to the other. 

In many schools in Scotland, the children are so 
thoroughly exercised in Derivation, that many of the 
lessons on Variety of Expression, which are given in some 
treatises published in England, appear strangely out of 
place, associated as they are with other exercises of con- 
siderable difficulty. The resolving of Adjectives, Verbs, 
and Adverbs of Latin origin into English clauses, and vice 
versa, is a light exercise to those who have been trained in 
Derivation. Even the subject of Abstract words, which 
forms the groundwork of many separate lessons in some 
courses, is familiarised to the pupil by a course of well- 
explained Derivation. Mental acts and qualities are 
danoted by those which are material ; and Derivation in 
Euglish may be so taught as to bring home to the young 
mind the fact of existence itself, as being always expressed 
bv some of its most common modes. 

In what I have said, I have been anxious to show that 
a great part of what is termed Composition is a necessary 
part of properly explained Grammar, and that the exercises 
which are appended to the Rules of Composition may, with 
propriety, be added to Grammatical Rules. It is not 
necessary for a Teacher, then, who wishes to introduce its 
fii-st rules, and the practice of them, to have a book of Com- 
position separate from his Grammar ; he may give a great 
variety of exercises constructed by himself extempore, or 
extracted from various works. T am insisting on this point 
of the union of Grammar and Composition with, perhaps, 
a tedious urgency, because the young Teacher may excuse 
himself for not practising Composition, on the ground of 
his not being able to persuade the parents of the pupils, or 
the patrons of the school which he conducts, to allow the 
introduction of a book on Composition. This want of a 
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text-book can form no apology for deferring Composition, 
which, from its importance, should be made, by every 
possible device of the Teacher, an early and habitual exer- 
cise. When we consider that in many parts of our country 
education ceases about the age of twelve years, the import- 
ance of a habit of ready and accurate expression cannot be 
over estimated. Even in situations where the pupil may 
continue for a long time at school, there is no excuse for 
deferring the practice of Composition ; for it is only by 
this that the precepts of Grammar can be made impressive 
and practical. 

While, in the communication of Grammar, I would 
thus employ the pupils in the structure of sentences, I 
would at the same time allow them to try their wing at a 
bolder flight. The narration of some adventure ; the 
employment of the vacation, given in the form of a letter 
to a companion, might be prescribed. Here they are held 
to order by the chain of events ; and the principal object 
of the Teacher should be, to see that the unimportant 
should not have the same prominence as the important. 
The events of a journey, for instance, are sometimes so 
marked out by outward circumstances that they should be 
grouped into paragraphs ; thus, the first paragraph should 
mark out the incidents of starting; the second, the 
incidents on the way ; the third, the arrival, <fec. The 
abridgement of the historical lesson, or of a biographical 
notice, might also be prescribed at this period ; and it 
would be desirable that the exercise should sometimes be 
done in the school, under the eye of the Master. In this 
case, he may suggest the turn of thought ; vary the mode 
of expression ; and, by the explanation which he gives of 
his own difiiculties in following up what they have com- 
menced, give heart to the young composer. In all these 
attempts at composition, the Teacher will have occasioui to 
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mark many obscurities and inaccuracies. The principal 
are a want of circumstance, which takes away from the 
idea of reality ; a want of clearness in the employment of 
Pronouns, especially the Relative ; a too frequent use of 
the conjunctive copulative ; an incomplete sense ; and the 
proximity of incoherent material. The teacher will not 
fail to perceive, also, that there is frequently an obscurity 
arising from an omission of something, which, though 
necessary to the sense of the sentence, the pupils deemed 
it unnecessary to express. This occurs frequently in their 
abridged narratives, which would be uninteUigible to those 
who were not intimate with the facts in detail. There is 
also in their moral essays an undue vehemence ; an over- 
whelming importance attached to the present subject ; and 
a profusion of interrogatives. 

The course of a river, its rise, progress, and destination, 
with an account of its tributaries, and the piincipal towns 
on its banks, is a good subject for a juvenile essay. There 
is something in it which conduces to order ; there are 
progre^ssiveness, variety, and unity. 

The description of a city, such as Edinburgh, is also an 
appropriate exercise, as the writer is compelled to order, 
even in the multitude of objects. Its site on two hills, 
with the valley between ; the contrast between the Old 
and New Town ; and the prominent objects that meet the 
eye, with the historical associations connected with many 
of them, lead to division and enumeration, to comparison 
and reflection. 

The varied aspect of nature in the different seasons, 
forms also excellent subjects for the youthful mind. In 
depicting these, the great featui-es of nature are first 
described, the sky, sea, mountains, rivers, plains, forests, 
fields, &c. The various observances might be noted in 
short poetic sentences. The short sentence courts a series 
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of observances ; ib secures a limited but assuring flight. 
Proceeding onwards, the garden and minute objects might 
be introduced. In such an essay as this, personification 
and reflection are naturally employed. 

Such exercises and essays as I have recommended, appear 
to me practicable within twelve years of age. Of course, 
much depends on the opportunities of the pupil ; and, in 
fixing this boundary, I have been guided by a consideration 
of what might be done by a teacher who has had a pupil 
attending him regularly for a long period. I have also 
proceeded on the assumption that the Explanatory mode 
of Teaching has been pursued during the course of the 
pupil ; and that, in his school-books, the various styles of 
Composition have been pointed out. Even at this early 
period, the beauties of Poetical Composition might be 
familiarly adverted to, and the seeds of healthy sentiment 
scattered. The most of our school-collections contain 
ample matter for the illustration of poetry and sentiment ; 
and, in the great majority of cases, children can avail them- 
selves of such poets as Thomson, whose vivid descriptions 
of Nature they hail with delight. But in situations where 
the poverty of parents cannot afford a variety of school- 
books, and where the child will look in vain to the shelf 
at home for the most common author, there is still to be 
found, it is hoped, in every school-room, if not in every 
hut. One Book which, while making wise to salvation, is 
perhaps, above all others, the best means of illustrating 
what is sublime and beautiful in description, simple and 
lucid in narrative, and forcible and eloquent in reasoning. 

Having thus adverted to the propriety of the practice of 
Composition at an early period — both as regards the 
structure of sentences and the preparation of short essays — 
and shown that the first lessons in many books of Com- 
position are unnecessary to those whose Grammatical 
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course has been well conducted, I shall proceed to notice 
some of those higher steps by which the pupil is conducted 
in his ascent — those rules and methods which, with more 
or less variety, constitute the process of Composition to 
more advanced pupils. And here I am constrained to take 
notice of that method which was struck out many years 
ago, and which in many class-books still occupies a pro- 
minent place, and that deservedly ; I mean that treatment 
of the subject which comprehends the leading rules under 
the two heads — Perspicuity, as regards words ; and Per- 
spicuity, as regards the arrangement of these words in 
sentences : the first considered with respect to Purity, 
Propriety, and Precision ; and the second, to Clearness, 
Unity, and Strength. In the illustration of these, the 
remarks and the examples of Home and Blair have now, 
for half a century, through the medium of Murray, been 
the ample storehouse from which compilers of books in 
Grammar and Composition have borrowed. I do not 
blame them for this, as the examples given by these great 
men are excellent ; but it were desirable that those who 
have leisure and taste should, on the works of recent 
authors, employ something of the acumen and ingenuity 
which Home exercised in reviewing the authors of the 
last and previous centuries. This is the more necessary at 
the present time, when many works, though of much 
genius, have been hurried into the market without recast 
or revision, containing many specimens of loose thinking 
and inaccurate expression — and when a great part of what 
is written is connected with the engrossing interests of 
party, hastily prepared, and as hastily devoured. Such 
criticism, if carefully drawn up, would help to disabuse 
the public of that high estimation in which a dazzling 
novelty is often held, and would furnish the Teacher with 
new and varied illustrations of those principles on which a 
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correct taste and pure style are founded. The Teacher who 
lias leisure to do this for himself will find it to operate on 
his class most beneficially. The Scottish Teacher may be 
animated in this task when he considers that those who 
thus took the lead in Elegant and Classical English were 
countrymen of his own ; that, in a century when pro- 
vincialism and eccenti'icity were more prevalent than in 
the present, there shoiTld arise, in the Scottish capital, a 
school of critics, who should lay down those rules and 
furnish those examples which were afterwards accepted as 
standard by the sister country, which had long regarded 
our diction and our accent with equal disdain. This credit- 
able acknowledgement of the excellence of our critics of the 
last century, is a reproach to those of us at home who 
have been led aside to forget those conservators of the 
public taste. 

Additions to the examples of Impurity are much to be 
desired. Jn many of the common text-books, the few 
sentences of Impurity given by Murray are borrowed in 
the very order in which he gives them. This is to be 
lamented, as his examples are few, and some of them are 
such as would never be used by any tolerably educated 
person. The rule "Avoid Impure Expressions" is mani- 
festly absurd — the examples of these should be multiplied. 
Let there be a collection of unnecessary Gallicisms^-of 
obsolete words struggling for revival — of cant expressions, 
at least those which would seem to linger beyond their 
usual time — of provincialisms — and, more especially in 
Scotland, of those English words which are misapplied by 
the Scotch, well known by the name of Scotticisms. 

During the last century, when so much was done in 
Scotland to attain Classical English, great efforts were 
made by our learned men to divest themselves of Scot- 
ticisms j and when we find such men as Beattie, Hume, 
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and Sinclair directing their attention to this subject, it 
may not be unworthy of the present generation, though 
rendered so fer independent of these national peculiarities 
by the collections of those men, to devote a little time to 
the correction of our remaining errors. In doing this, we 
are not waging war so much against our own pithy and 
expressive Doric, which comes to the heart like our 
national music, as against the mis-employment of English 
words, the introduction of uncouth terms of law, and some 
coinages of Latin, some of which have made their way 
among our southern neighbours, such as follow out, militate, 
and salutary. The last word I was surprised to find in a 
list of Scotticisms at the end of an old edition of Sir James 
Melville's History. Scotticisms do not consist in the mis- 
application of single words merely, but in the turn of the 
expression, in unnecessary expletives, and sometimes in 
abbreviation — frequently in a peculiar combination of 
Saxon-English. Notwithstanding the collections of them 
by Beattie and Sinclair, there are some as yet undetected 
by many scholars. Some learned men still speak of 
laying their account with a thing, of condescending upon 
the particulars — of there being abundance when there 
is merely sufficiency — of implementing a bargain — of a 
cause being perilled, Scotch gentlemen may now talk 
without reserve of being appetised and breakfasting; for 
these words have now found their way into England ; but 
they are still dark to the Southron when they speak of a 
church being throng — of a man being cripple — of taking a 
walk to the toll — of being respectably put on — of flourish 
upon the trees. They still roll up their watches ; their 
clocks are before and beMnd ; and they have plenty time for 
their occupations. The young men are still unmarried ; 
and small families may be numerous ones. Scotch children 
are still ill guided though learned well ; the boys still 
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shoot cannons ; and what is worse, they shoot each other ; 
they also fly dragons^ quarrel each other, and anger each 
other, and are like to laugh when they should behave. The 
churches still contain lo/ts and trances and bottom rooms, 
and, like the schools, come out and go in. There is still 
cracking at parties, and clash occasionally. People urill not 
can do certain things ; they are not that certain ; no, they 
are not tjiat. A Scotchman still appears selfish when he 
talks of going to his dinner, to his tea ; and intolerant 
when he speaks of going to the church. He pluralises his 
broth and his porritch ; all his relatives are friends, and 
he often travels to see them. He reprimands when he 
gives a hearing, and generally learns when he teaches. He 
casts out with any one who casts up anything against his 
country, and will not make up the outcast. 

Propriety of style, as is well known to teachers, includes 
the subject of low words, the difference of meaning in 
words used more than once in the same sentence, ambiguity, 
synonymes, &c. I have the same remark to make on the 
subject of low expressions as of impure ones. A law on 
the subject is useless ; let the pupil have numerous 
examples brought before him. But there is one thing 
which cannot be so readily conveyed, and that is the 
employment of words suitable to the subject. The 
colloquial style admits many words and contractions which 
are not admissible even in the epistolary, less so in the 
didactic, and the oratorical. Here we get beyond the 
reach of mere rules, and are brought within the domain of 
taste. It is now that the models of various styles should be 
laid before the pupil and commented on. As yet, however, 
the course of reading is confined ; foi-mal tasks occupy the 
time and attention ; and, with ladies, music and the other 
accomplishments absorb every spare hour, and preclude the 
perusal' of our classical authors. In these circumstances, a 
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copious and judicious selection, such as that hy Scrymgeour, 
is frequently the only alternative. 

A pupil who has been well trained in English will very 
readily distinguish the Saxon element in our language. 
Its prevalence in colloquial discourse should be explained, 
and its extensive employment in many of our best authors. 
He may be taught to see that the employment of words 
of Latin origin lends dignity and grace to style, and 
is peculiarly adapted to express moral terms with con- 
ciseness ; that the didactic, descriptive, and sublime are 
indebted to it for expressiveness and force. But he 
should also learn that, while the Saxon is the medium 
of our daily intercourse, it is at the same time the 
refuge of expression in situations of passion and suffering ; 
of grief, pity, love, hate, revenge, and horror. In seasons 
of excitement and strong impression, those words of race 
which came from the forests of Germany recur to the 
tongue. Shakspeare, with the true impulse of nature, has 
employed in his most empassioned scenes the most homely 
language ; and the pupils of a class ought to have read 
to them, as an evidence of this, the dying words of King 
John, the stormy passion of Lear, the horror of Macbeth, 
the desperate valour of Richard the Third, and the settled 
despair of Othello. 

That they may be the more alive to the resources of 
their native tongue, they should be required, in certain 
exercises, to express themselves principally in Saxon- 
English. The common remark that a succession of 
monosyllables (in which the Saxon abounds) is displeasing 
to the ear is founded on a mistake. Much of the most 
flowing composition in the language proceeds from a suc- 
cession of short words, as several of them being given 
together by one impulse, sound like words of several 
syllables. To show also the peculiar value which the Latin 
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element has imparted to our language, let there be occasional 
attempts to reduce into Saxon-English an essay of John- 
son's, a description of Scott's, or some stanzas of Milton. 

Under the head Propriety, I would call the attention of 
young Teachers to the subjects — Circumlocution, Euphuism, 
and Synonymous Words. The first two are not noticed in 
many treatises, — ^seldom by the followers of Murray. The 
first, Circumlocution, which is not a very happy term, is 
founded on that variety of expression which arises fi'om the 
different qualities of objects, and which selects that which 
is in most accordance with the subject at the time. Thus 
to the Deity, in consistency with the subject at the time, 
may be applied such varieties of definition as the Creator, 
of the world, the Almighty Preserver, the Giver of all 
good, the Disposer of events, the Great Architect^of nature, 
«fec. This employment of words gives animation to a 
sentence ; it clothes the actor in the dress suitable for the 
occasion, and manifests the earnestness and sympathy of 
the composer. In the essays of young persons there is a 
deficiency in this respect ; the actor still figures under the 
same name, and there is an unnatural stiffness in the com- 
position. Euphuism, or a softened expression is not much 
regarded by many young composers ; it belongs to Pro- 
priety of Style, and a higher propriety. It convei-ts 
drunkenness into intoxication, softens the nomenclature of 
personal defects, and covers what is offensive. Our lan- 
guage is admirably suited to promote this delicacy of 
thought and expression. Apart from the literal and 
vulgar words which denote what is familiarly disagreeable 
and offensive, there is a copious vocabulary of Latin and 
foreign words of ready avail. 

The subject of Synonyines comes uiider the head Pro- 
priety. Of late years, considerable attention has been given 
in schools to those minuter shades of meaning which dis- 
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tinguisb certain words, and there is no doubt that the mind 
is sharpened by the process of sifting. In many books of 
composition the lists of synonymous words ai'e extremely 
meagre ; but without an explanation of their different 
applications, the lists may be regarded as too long. I 
cannot understand why twenty or thirty pages should not 
be devoted to the elucidation of this subject — ^to a dis- 
criminating account of their distinct meanings. If this is 
done, elliptical sentences may then be given, in which the 
pupil will be enabled from the context to supply the fitting 
word. It will exercise his ingenuity still farther, if he can 
bring into one sentence synonymous words indicating 
actions or qualities pertaining to the same individual in 
different relations. 

The seoond part of Perspicuity regards the arrangement 
of a sentence which, syntactically correct, may yet be defi- 
cient in clearness, unity, and strength. On these divisions 
I do not mean to enlarge, but I would remark here that 
the subject of Punctuation might be considered under the 
department Unity. Nothing can better show the want of 
agreement on the mode of teaching Composition than the 
prominence of the laws of Punctuation in some books, and 
their entire omission in others. It is wonderful that an 
exercise which is founded on the dependence of ideas, which, 
congi'egates these ideas in the various relations, should be 
thought unnecessary in a work on Grammar or Composi- 
tion. Many seem as vague in their views on this point as 
Ben Jonson, who has said in his Grammar, that the 
divisions of Composition into clauses and sentences origin- 
ally ari>se from the necessity of breathing frequently ; " for 
whereas," says he, " our breath is by nature so short that 
we cannot continue, without a stay, to speak long together, 
it was thought necessary, as well for the speaker's ease as 
for the plainer deliverance of the things spoken, to invent 
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this means, whereby men pausing a pretty while, the whole 
speech might never the worse be understood." 

One of the most common errors of young composers is 
to crowd into one sentence what would be more clearly 
expressed by two or more. The common exercise of 
breaking down a long sentence and dividing it into a 
number, with the opposite exercise, or what is termed in 
some books, Sjmthesis and Analysis of sentences, is in- 
timately connected with Punctuation. While on this 
subject, the Teacher should not rest satisfied with giving 
his pupils the power of lengthening and shortening sen- 
tences, without making him aware of the situations in 
which the involved and the simple sentence are appro- 
priate. The structure of the paragraph should be also 
explained, and frequent exercises given on this important 
part of composition. This important exercise is omitted 
in many excellent books of composition ; and I may there- 
fore take the liberty of calling the attention of such of my 
brethi'en as are unacquainted with the work of Mr Graham 
of London, to his mode of explaining one of its forms, 
namely, a paragraph commencing with a general assertion, 
followed by a particular and an individual one : — 

" Model. 

*' {General assertion.) * Music, among those who were styled 
the chosen people, was a religious art. (Particular assertion.) 
The songs of Sion, which we have reason to believe were in high 
repute among the courts of 'the eastern monarchs, were nothing 
else but psalms, and pieces of poetry, that adored or celebrated 
the Supreme Being. {Individual assertion,) The greatest con- 
queror in this holy nation, after the manner of the old Grecian 
lyrics, did not only compose the words of his divine odes, but 
generally set them to music himself ; after which his works, 
though they were not consecrated to the tabernacle, became the 
national entertainment, as well as the devotion of his people.' — 
Spectator^ No. 405. 

" In the above paragraph, the first sentence, ' Music, among 

G 
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those who were styled the chosen people, was a religious art/ is 
the general assertion, and the subject of the paragraph, to which 
all the subsequent sentences have reference. The next sentence, 
commencing, * The songs of Zion,' etc., and ending with ' the 
Supreme Being,* contains the particular assertion, and tends to 
Blow in a stronger light the truth of the introductory sentence. 
The writer then proceeds to strengthen his position by adducing 
an individual case — * The greatest conqueror,' etc. The whole 
passage is made up of three assertions — a general, a particular, 
and an individual assertion.'* 

The subject of Figures and their treatment, I shall not 
enter on at present. Their explanation and illustration 
are now common in every school. It is a question with, 
many if any mode of exercise can directly suggest them to 
the mind. To be told that to obtain figures illustrative of 
love, hate, and revenge, we must seek for them in the 
region of certain sounds and colours, will not, in my 
opinion, readily bring out the desired image. The Teacher 
may do much here, however, by desiring the pupil to collect 
figures, after they have been explained ; and in no book 
will a greater variety be found than in the Scriptures. lu 
the metaphor, the pupil will often break down when he 
c(mi poses, mixing it up with what is literal, or compound- 
ing it with what is foreign to its nature. Addison treats 
very pleasantly of this matter in No. 595 of the Spectator^ 
— in which, when speaking of the clashing metaphor, he 
shows the absurdity of its incongruous images by supposing 
ihem actually painted. Another error, and one of a graver 
sort, is touched on by Isaac Taylor. " Errors in argu- 
ment," he says, " very frequently arise from confounding 
resemblances or metaphors with analogies. Minds imper- 
fectly cultivated are peculiarly liable to this kind of mistake. 
The beauty or appropriateness of some comparisons capti- 
vates the imagination and imposes on the understanding, 
and so truth is lost sight of amid the illusions of poetry. 
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Thus, for example, it may be said that the mind of man is 
like a garden, which, if neglected, will become choked with 
rank and noxious vegetation, but which, when sedulously 
cultivated, produces whatever is beautiful, fragrant, deli- 
cious, and useful. So far the resemblance holds good, and 
the metaphor well serves the purpose of illustration. Bub 
if a real analogy between the vegetable world and the in- 
tellectual and moral system were presumed to exist, many 
utterly erroneous consequences might be drawn from it ; 
as, for instance, it might then be said, that though the 
feeble tribes of the garden may need culture, the robust 
and magnificent species of the forest spurn the hand of art, 
and tower the highest when they are the least interfered 
with j and so that the noblest natures can receive no 
advantage from culture ! This were to argue on the 
abstract supposition that the internal structure of oaks and 
of human minds is the same." 

It is remarkable that such figures of Rhetorical Composi- 
tion as Prolepsis or Anticipation, Paralepsis or Omission, 
Communication should not occupy a place in our school 
books of Composition with Interrogation, Exclamation, and 
Apostrophe, etc. Prolepsis, which consists in the anticipa- 
tion of an opponent's arguments, is an artifice in Composition, 
and especially in Oratory, which has a powerful influence. 
It often gives to the one who employs it the merit of can- 
dour, and takes away from the opponent's reply the merit 
of originality. Paralepsis, by which the speaker or writer 
pretends to conceal or pass by what he really means to 
declare and enforce, is another of those powerful arts. The 
figurative Interrogation is admirably suited to the ardour 
of the youthful mind ; and the Apostrophe, which deals in 
sudden appeals to the absent or the dead, and to inanimate 
objects, might be permitted to young composers on patriotic 
subjects. Examples of such figures in the speeches of 
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ancient and modem times should be cited by the Teacher, 
who should also point out those situations in which the 
introduction of the figures is appropriate and well managed. 
Such figures are more peculiarly adapted to the oratorical 
style of Composition, and should be employed \ in those 
exercises which are called Declamatory. They have the 
recommendation of being applicable in a great variety of 
situations, and are available to many whose minds cannot 
hit on the figures which depend on mere resemblance. 

The explanation of Figures opens up in a natural and 
convenient way the subject of Poetry. It is not enough 
that the rhythm of verse be pointed out ; occasion should be 
taken to explain those moods of mind which invest outward 
objects with a new colouring — those creative sympathies 
with nature which give life to inanimate objects, and find 
an appropriate voice in personification. And this should 
be pointed out not merely in the elegy and the song, but 
in those more " tranquil sympathies which steal upon the 
meditative mind, and grow with thought," giving birth to 
that sentiment which is the refiner of the soul. Here also 
the subject of Taste might be introduced — its theories, and 
more especially the attractive and simple one of association, 
expounded ; in short, a familiar intimation of what may 
afterwards, in the class of Rhetoric, be pursued at length. 
Such expositions are invaluable to those who have not the 
benefit of that literature which the classics in a manner 
enforce. 

I must now pass on to say a few words regarding those 
compositions called Themes and Essays, which form the 
highest exercise in a school course : I shall then conclude 
with a few suggestions on improvements in the mode of 
training in Composition. 

The Theme, which has long been a favourite exercise in 
England, is frequently confounded in Scotland with the 
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Essay. They differ in this, that the Theme is in more 
strict conformity with given rules : thus it has been laid 
down as consisting of the Definition, the Judgment, the 
Reason, the Confirmation, the Simile, the Example, the 
Quotation, and the Conclusion. Some vice or virtue is 
generally selected for the subject of the Theme. The first 
part, the Definition, is very important, as it is upon this 
that difference of opinion generally prevails. In a Pro- 
position, also, which may be regarded as the Judgment of the 
Theme, we must define what is meant by the subject : thus, 
if we are to prove that virtue is its own reward, we must 
first determine what is meant by virtue, — by which some 
persons understand " mere fortitude and manliness of cha- 
racter, others the avoidance of open offences against justice 
and temperance ; while those who speak more accurately 
would apply the word to nothing less than that universal 
goodness which springs from the love of God, and of our 
fellow-men." In the " Rambler," there is an essay which 
illustrates this want of distinctiveness in exhibiting the 
various acceptations of the word Poverty. " A definition," 
says Locke, " is the only way by which the precise mean- 
ing of moral words may be known : and yet a way by 
which their meaning may be known certainly,, and without 
leaving any room for any contest about it. And, therefore, 
the negligence or perverseness of mankind cannot be 
excused, if their discourses on morality be not more clear 
than those on Natural Philosophy, since they are about 
ideas in the mind, which are none of them false or dispro- 
portionate, they having no external beings for the arche- 
types which they are referred to, and must correspond with. 
To define the sense of a word, then, is to describe the thing 
or notion to which we apply it." It is necessary that the 
young composer should carefully consider his definition, 
and that, i^ his discourse, he should use the same word 
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constantly in the same sense. But the difficulty will be 
to force the composer into a definition, — to extract from 
him the simple ideas that make up the complex one. If 
possible, he will endeavour to get off on the substitution of 
one word. If he is asked to define Adversity, he will 
write that it is Misfortune. To force the mind to unravel 
these complex ideas is in itself an excellent exercise. 
" Prodigality and Generosity have one thing in common, 
but there are other component parts which make up the 
distinct nature of each. 

In the Judgment, which is the second part of the Theme, 
the pupil frequently becomes vexed with his own barren- 
ness. The simple announcement that anything is merely 
good or bad, is a disheartening generality ; and the teacher 
here should endeavour to confine the Judgment within 
certain limits ; to express it with modifications. Thus, 
if on the subject of Adversity, the pupil hastily assumes 
that it is an unmixed good, he may proceed to argue on 
one side, forgetting that many ill-constituted minds do not 
profit by its lessons. 

In the Reason or Reasons, which, of course, are sup- 
posed to precede the Judgment, and in the Confirmation, 
it is of consequence that in the earlier attempts, these 
should be suggested by the Teacher. In giving them, 
however, they should not always be committed to writing; 
they should be subjects for the memory, that labour may 
be expended on their distinct impression. The Confirma- 
tion is considered by many as peiplexing : if it is an addi- 
tional proof, it should form one of the Reasons ; and, perhaps, 
in first attempts, should not be alluded to. 

The Simile, of course, forms no part of a Theme or 
Essay ; but there is no part which, if original, is more 
gratifying to the pupil or to the Teacher. Inventing 
Simile by rule, I despair of; but an illustration of the 
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power of Simile in moral subjects, given from our essayists, 
might tempt the youthful mind to search for them. John- 
son is very fertile in this figure ; and a class might be 
directed to peruse some of his essays for the purpose of 
detecting a few of the most striking illustrations. There 
they will find such examples as these : — (47 Rambler, 4 ; 
49, 4), " All attraction is increased by the approach of the 
attracting body. We never find ourselves so impatient of 
delay as in the latter part of our work, or so impatient of 
delay as when we know that delay cannot be known." 
Again, in the same essay, " "When we have been much 
accustomed to consider anything as capable of giving 
happiness, it is not easy to restrain our ardour, or to for- 
bear some precipitation in our advances and irregularity in 
our pursuit. He that has cultivated the tree, watched the 
swelling bud and opening blossom, and pleased himself with 
computing how much every sun and shower has added to 
its growth, scarcely stays till the fruit has obtained its 
maturity, but defeats his own cares by eagerness to reward 
them." Again, in the same piece, " He whom a doubtful 
promise of distant good could encourage to set difliculties 
at defiance, ought not to remit his vigour when he has 
almost obtained his recompense. To faint or loiter, when 
only the last eflforts are required, is to steer the ship through 
tempests and abandon it to the winds in sight of land ; it is 
to break the ground and scatter the seed, and at last to neglect 
the harvest." In these is contained the essence of the Simile, 
though not evolved in the formal way of a Simile in a Theme. 

The example and Quotation necessarily imply that the 
pupil has read a good deal ; but, in the event of a circum- 
scribed course of reading, directions may be given as to the 
quarters of illustration. 

The Conclusion is frequently the weakest and most 
formal part of a Theme. After a student has demonstrated 
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the propriety or impropriety, the justice or injustice of an 
action, it appears a matter of unnecessary torture to require 
him to make any conclusion on the subject. The truth is, 
that these conclusions are generally recommendations to 
apply the subject to ourselves. It may consist, however, 
of a recapitulation of the various arguments, concluding 
with an expression of wonder or surprise that a subject so 
evident should fail of obtaining universal assent, or of call- 
ing forth resolutions of amendment. 

The Theme has been objected to by many as too 
mechanical ; as restraining the imagination and giving the 
composer no opportunity of displaying his peculiar turn of 
mind. In many schools, where there is a limited number 
of stock-subjects, as they may be called, the pupils soon 
learn to borrow the arguments of their predecessors, and 
adopt their Examples and Similes, which may be regaixied 
as traditionary. The Teacher should guard against this ; 
he should introduce subjects novel, though, at times, some- 
what singular. With this arrangement, the practice of 
the Theme is attended with benefit, as it conduces to 
method and regularity. In the placing of his arguments, 
the pupil should be cautious ** that what precedes may 
never anticipate that which is to follow, and that each 
should rise in strength above that which went before it." 

Abridgments of historical and biographical compositions 
should be frequently prescribed. The process of abridging 
compels the pupil to distinguish what is general from mere 
detail, to reconstruct sentences and paragraphs, and to 
present a proportionate view. The characters of History 
furnish ample material for such comparisons as we find in 
Plutarch. What is called the Precis of a statement con- 
stitutes an admirable exercise, — exercising the discriminat- 
ing powers, and preparing for the proper discharge of the 
duties of many public situations. 
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The passing events of the day should be made more 
frequently the subject of letters and essays. The events of 
antiquity, heightened and made interesting as they are by 
the classical pen, cannot impress us so much as those which 
pass under our eyes and affect ourselves. What the mind 
is full of, we discourse on with readiness and pleasure. 
" Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh." 
There is ample room for such exercises, beyond the passing 
disputes of party, in the new applications of science, the 
recent discoveries in foreign lands, the effects of missionary 
enterprise, the social condition of our people, the results of 
modem emigration, or the many minor improvements 
which, in this age of enterprise, are going on around us. 

In my own classes of Composition, T rely much on the 
Extempore Essay written in the class. For instance, from 
some work on English Literature, an account of the life 
and writings of an English Classic is selected. I read this 
aloud, generally twice, to the class, permitting them, at the 
commencement of this practice, to take notes or not as 
they choose. I then allow them about an hour to get up 
their report, as I may call it, — taking care that the one 
receive no assistance, except in special cases, from the 
other. When they have been previously well-trained in 
Grammar, and especially when they have had much practice 
in Punctuation, it is gratifying to see the compactness, propor- 
tion, and oi'der of the Essay. As they become moi'e expert, 
I read the account once only ; for, if the double reading is 
continued, they soon learn to have a succession of blank 
spaces reserved for the second reading, which they fill up 
rather mechanically. When they have practised for a time 
on the single reading, notes are not permitted, and they 
must rely entirely on the memory. The exercise is varied 
by reading off the account, and never indicating by pauses 
or inflections the separate clauses or sentences ; thus fore- 
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there is often an assemblage of pupils, not merely of 
different ages, but at very different states of advancement. 
The Logic student is sometimes associated with one who 
cannot spell correctly. There is great difficulty in teaching 
a class of this kind, not only the teacher but the pupils 
themselves feel the class tiresome and unprofitable. 

Under the most adverse circumstances, however, it is 
the duty of the Teacher of Composition to make the pupil 
acquainted with that literature which is exhibited in the 
various styles of Composition — ^to lay the foundation, not 
merely of accurate expression but of correct thought — and, 
in those cases where the general education is entrusted to 
him, to make themes and essays the means of enforcing that 
perusal of books which shall occupy the pupil when not in 
the class-room, and which eventually leads to independent 
observation and individual inference. The Teacher of 
Composition, then, has not merely the formation of his 
pupil's literary tastes — from the range of subjects in the 
essays prescribed, and the sketch which he gives to direct 
the pupil in the preparation of them, he has, to a great 
extent the formation of his opinions, sentiments, and im- 
portant beliefs. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without referring to 
what is still a desideratum in many of our schools — and 
without which the practice of Composition is attended with 
much discouragement— ^namely, a well-selected Library. 
One of these should be attached to every school ; and, in 
these days of educational improvement, the libei'ality of 
public bodies, and the endowment of Government, should 
supply in every quarter of instruction those storehouses of 
thought. Apart from the advantages which it gives to the 
branch which has been the subject of the present remarks, 
the establishment of school-libraries is of immense import- 
ance to the general education of the people. Among the 
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poorer classes especially, and where instruction is given to 
grown-up pei-sons who are engaged in labour during the day, 
such institutions would confer a national benefit. For what 
profits it that the power of reading is imparted, if it is 
mainly instrumental in enabling men to devour with 
eagerness publications which sow dissension between classes, 
tear up the early reverences of religious feeling, confound 
the boundaries of virtue and vice, and pamper the desire 
for the annals of novel and monstrous crime 1 Next to 
the importance of Scripture reading, comes the reading 
from a Library judiciously selected ; and the exercises of 
the master in the advanced classes should be so framed as 
to direct the attention of pupils into a proper field of read- 
ing, in which are to be found the substantial fruits of a 
sound morality, as well as the flowers of an innocent and 
refining fiction. With the taste formed on these models, 
there is less danger to be apprehended from the coarse and 
envenomed publications which circulate so actively through 
portions of the lower classes of society. 



MODERN HISTORY— ITS SPIRIT AND 

INCULCATION. 

Delivered to the Edinburgh Branch of the Scottish Educational 

Institute of Scotland^ 1851. 

Perhaps there is no subject, the utility of which is so 
readily conceded by all as that of history, and yet there is 
none which, as regards its highest aims, is more misappre- 
hended, or, as to its mode of inculcation, is so ill defined. 
Were history even a faithful and lively picture of the past, 
it would not have reached its highest destinies, and it 
might still be justly classed with those pursuits which 
form the subject of occasional study, and are the discre- 
tionary concomitants of other branches of education. 

When history in its page exhibits the result of general 
laws, it is elevated to the position of a science. We do 
not refer here to those more obvious laws of moral retri- 
bution which, whether affecting individuals or nations, are 
visible in the page of history as well as in the experience 
of everyday life : these, as affecting nations, might be 
legitimately considered as the elements of a science — and 
the contemplation of these with their cycles, have long 
formed the most instructive lessons to rulers and to people. 
The simplicity and obviousness of these laws might seem 
to take from them the dignity of a science ; for it is 
manifest to all, for instance, that public corruption only 
carries out the effect of individual more extensively, and 
that public industry is the parent of national, as individual 
industry of private wealth. But history attains its highest 
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elevation when it traces the progress of that civilisation 
which is spreading slowly yet surely through the world ; 
when it accounts for the differing destinies of various 
countries ; when it discerns in embryo the greatness of 
states ; when it can with confidence anticipate the future. 
This has been accomplished so far in our own day, for 
no subject has of late received brighter illusti'ation than 
history — and this not merely in giving a clearly minute 
view of the past, but in evolving those general laws which 
seldom occupied the attention of the old historians. It is 
gratifying that the intelligent eye of modem historians 
should, in looking to the past, be able to trace the various 
marches of civilisation, to fix its distinct eras, and to 
establish the general laws of that great epic which is not 
yet completed. Till of late it was impossible, in the con- 
fusion of events, in the aggrandisement of distinct nation- 
ality, to obtain a vantage-ground to gaze on the confusion 
of those contests which have terminated in the triumphs 
of humanity and freedom. The historian was too often 
the bigot, the flatterer, the national apologist, the sceptic ; 
his views exhibited the court of the baron or the king, 
frequently at best tended to confine the admiration of his 
readers to the deeds of his own countrymen, and approved 
but coldly those sacrifices which a worldly spirit could not 
sympathise with. The intelligence of modem times has, 
however, penetrated the obscurity of the dark ages, dis- 
entangled the ravelled thread of biassed narrative, and 
linked the windings of the stream of freedom. This 
stream has been traced from its fountainhead in a wild 
and barren region, at times hidden and lost among rugged 
inequalities, but at last, after receiving many tributaries, 
emerging from the barriers of mountains, and opening 
with a wider and more tranquil flow in the extended plain 
of civilisation. 
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The modem school of history announces the establish- 
ment of fixed laws, and points with confidence to the 
development of principles. It contemplates the advent of 
a happier social and moral state ; and this is not the 
contemplation of men who are dreamers in human per- 
fectibility, but of those who regard this world in one sense 
as a world of woe. It takes as one great principle of its 
development the extension of Christianity j it points to 
this as one of the elements which give to modern ages that 
degree of perfection which the civilisation of the ancient 
never attained. In the establishment of these principles, 
it darts its penetrating glance into the society of the early 
ages of Europe, contemplates in the first aspirations of the 
church the struggles of mind against force ; and, while 
detecting the lingering influences of the Greek and Roman 
civilisation at the dawn of the modem ages, recognises 
those new influences brought in by the idiosyncrasy of the 
northern nations. This combination is then regarded as 
the foundation of a new order of things, as that which is 
destined under Providence to evolve and extend over the 
world. 

In the views which support this theory, much dis- 
crimination is displayed, and history soars above the mere 
narrative. Thus, for instance, the sudden extension of 
monachism in the west of Europe is regarded as a refuge 
for free inquiry in oppressive times ; the subjection of the 
northern tribes to feudalism to be the result of the neces- 
sity of a new order of things in a more extended domain 
where they were sun^ounded by enemies ; the importance 
of women in society to be the consequence, not entirely 
pf the reverence with which she was regarded by the 
northern nations, but of the high and difficult duties 
which she had to discharge when, in the frequent absence 
of her lord, she was entrusted with the command of his 
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castle, as well perhaps,, we might add, of that equality 
which the diffusion of Christianity establishes. Philoso- 
phical history supplies the reasons and consequences of 
events, both of which were often misapprehended by the 
actors in these events, as was the case with Froissart when 
he deplores the dying spirit of chivalry. 

More particularly, the principles of modem civilisation 
afford a subject of ingenious research, as we see them 
developed in several countries at the same time. We 
have, so to speak, a race of civilisation in France, Germany, 
Spain, and Britain ; we have at the outset many kindred 
elements, and the causes of the earlier or later developments 
of these are very satisfactorily traced. One distinction is 
made in the comparison which was seldom noted by our 
older historians — the greater prevalence of the social and 
moral in some countries than in others. Thus, in some 
countries political or social institutions have a decided pre- 
eminence, while, in others, the moral influence, which may 
be regarded as the influence of mind, is not accompanied 
with an exactly corresponding political development. 

The proofs of this are evident in the case of Germany, 
which, during the time of Luther, had a mighty influence 
on Europe, though its political constitutions were inferior 
to those of England ; and in the case of France, which, 
though far behind Britain in political institutions, has on 
many memorable occasions stirred the mind of Europe, 
and given an impetus to its civilisation. Such views as 
these are not only in themselves satisfactory, but they are 
salutary in so far as they tend to impress the importance 
of moral improvement, and are remembrancers to us, while 
with self-satisfaction congratulating ourselves on our poli- 
tical constitutions, that there can be no perfect civilisation 
without a prevalent tone of morality and enlightenment 
in the mass of society. Ireland at present has political 

H 
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forms, but it is destitute of that moral life which clothes 
the skeleton of a constitution. Scotland, a century ago, 
was not politically what it is now, but then its civilisation, 
as regards the moral influence, was high ; its peasantry 
and artisans were intelligent ; and the influence of its 
literature was felt throughout Europe. It were well that 
we should endeavour to preserve our vantage-ground, that 
our schools, which sent forth through the world active 
and intelligent pioneers of civilisation, should feel the 
first flow of the tide of improvement, be multiplied with 
the increase of population, and send into the crowded lane 
of the swelling city the vivifying stream of knowledge. 

While such are the general elevating and instructive 
aims of history, it may be regarded aa bearing directly on 
our duties as citizens and subjects. The late views of 
history develop with great clearness a peculiar constitution 
of modem states which distinguishes them from those of 
antiquity, viz., the co-existence and struggle of different 
powers or orders in society. In the ancient world, we 
have the triumph and prevalence of monarchy in one state ; 
of theocmcy in another ; of aristocracy in another ; and 
in another, of the republican principle. From the earliest 
times in modern Europe we have the contention of all 
these orders, 

"All struggling to be victors, breast to breast, 
But neither conquerors, nor conquered." 

The history of this struggle, and its consequences, is 
peculiarly the glory of M. Guizot's labours. It would be 
out of place at present to enlarge on its consequences ; it 
will be enough simply to note two of its greatest results — 
namely, the triumph of toleration, and the acknowledg- 
ment of the safety of gradual change. Had any of these 
single powers prevailed — powers which were argued by 
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all the parties holding them as entitled to dominance 
— society would not now be in its present state of 
advancement. It were well, then, that the people 
generally should know something of that progressive 
movement which for many centuries has been operating 
to our present state of freedom : the gradual development 
of principles would then proceed without those sudden 
influences which priecipitate into confusion, and destroy 
the movers — and such a knowledge, generally diffused, 
would also promote that activity of thought which leads 
to practical measures. For what is the result of these 
views 1 A distinct and clear perception of the various 
steps in the social edifice ; an acquaintance with the exist- 
ence and order of the different strata of the social globe ; 
a well-defined series of moral propositions, capable of 
being proved. Not merely so ; but a knowledge which 
makes us aware of principles which are still in active 
operation among ourselves, which arrests the presumptuous 
hand of thoughtless innovation, forces the indolent into 
the ranks of advancing improvement, modifies the asperity 
of dissent, and forms the solder which unites the various 
ranks and classes of society. 

When the effects of the French Revolution had passed ; 
when France, after its bloody tumults, and its bloodier, 
though brilliant victories, sat down exhausted, its wisest 
men looked back over the past to discern the causes of its 
horrible excesses. These were at last admitted to be 
merely the consequence of that deviation from the gradual 
march of civilisation which has distinguished modem 
Europe. The sudden extinction of various orders, the 
prostration of the kingly, the aristocratic, and the ecclesi- 
astical powers wHch had so long existed in a greater or 
less degree in Europe, the complete extinction of that 
mutual forbearance which allowed all a place in the order 
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of society, is the complete reversal of that co-existence of 
powers which the greatest of her historians has since 
discerned as the distinguishing characteristic of modem 
Europe, and to which she owes her present elevation. . 

The history of modem civilisation, then, or the history 
of modern Europe, is now presented to us in a regular 
and developed shape ; it has its origin, its progress, and 
its present state of advancement ; and its future develop- 
ment is with more certainty anticipated. The instructor 
in history, then, is charged in his mission with the incul- 
cation and explanation of distinct eras ; his chart is 
marked out, and to him is intrusted the formation of the 
peaceful, the enlightened, public-spirited citizen. His 
calling is high in the rank of educationists — ^he exhibits 
history with reference to high purposes, and with a frequent 
retrospection to the slow but progressive development of 
civilization. The teacher of the present day should be con- 
versant with the recent discoveries in history; and, to be so, 
he should have access to the best of the late authors. His 
attention should be directed not only to the history of his 
own country, but to that of modem Europe. But where 
is the school which is to conduct him in his studies 1 The 
class in the university is not imperative ; the course in the 
normal schools is too circumscribed. Facilities should be 
afforded to place the means of information in the way of 
our novitiate teachers. And this can be done in two 
ways — by lectures, in which an exhibition should be given 
of the great lines of history, and by affording the means 
of personal research to students by libi'aries. Arnold — 
one of our most ardent lovers of historical study, and who 
did what he could to remove from his school the reproach 
of a merely classical course — when he was appointed to 
the professorship of modern history in Oxford, proposed, 
as the subject of his course of lectures, Directions for 
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Reading History. The study of history can never be 
elevated, unless means be taken to make the great body 
of teachers intimate with its true spirit, and conversant 
with its details. Of course, the necessity of the teacher's 
acquaintance more or less with history, must be measured 
by the situation which he is destined to hold. The young 
teacher of the junior school cannot be supposed to have had 
time to have amassed the stores of histoiy, or to have 
thoroughly satisfied himself of the truth of those generali- 
ties, which long and ingenious research has wrought out ; 
but we would say, that even the first outlines of history 
should be in accordance with the finished portrait which is 
afterwards given ; the instruction should be also with 
reference to a plan. 

But, to be more methodical here, we would have the 
teacher qualified to illustrate the gradual progress of 
civilisation ; to note the distinctive features of modern 
civilisation ; to show what influence the ancients, and 
especially the Romans, had on modem institutions ; to 
mark the struggle between the contending claims of the 
monarch, the nobles, the church, and the burghs ; to show 
in what countries, and at what times, any one of these was 
in the ascendant, and to explain the reason of this ; to 
explain how Britain was first in the establishment of 
political liberty ; to point out the time in Europe when 
feudality sunk, and centralisation of power obtained the 
ascendency ; what was the real origin of the Reformation, 
of the English Revolution, &c. In short, we would have 
the teacher more or less acquainted with that common 
bond which makes European history in a sense, one. 
. Now, on these points many of our teachers are ill 
informed, and many who are well informed do not, from 
the want of plan, give the benefit of information to their 
pupils. They are contented to teach (if we may so express 
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it) within the book, and they never venture beyond the 
limits of our own country. Thus, to take a familiar 
example, .they will examine their pupils on the doctrines 
of Wickliffe, and scarcely ever refer to the glorious deaths 
of Huss and Jerome, and the heroic struggle of Zisca in 
Bohemia. This might be done in the youngest class, for 
the admiration of youth for the blind hero would bring 
with it a stream of facts and incidents which would enrich 
the memory. In an older class, occasion might be taken 
here to introduce a notice of the Council of Constance, in 
which the doctrines of Wickliffe were condemned : a 
council, the notice of which would naturally lead to the 
great schism in the church, and which, in a more advanced 
class still, might lead the teacher to a notice of Gerson and 
those reformers who, while they opposed Huss, were still 
opposed to the Pope's infallibility. The deficiency of our 
school-books, then, should be made up by the extent and 
variety of the teacher's knowledge. Indeed, no school- 
books can without such aids be available. The reiteration 
of facts, their combination, their relative importance, can 
be wielded efficiently only by the teacher. One fact may, 
by a well-informed teacher, be made the nucleus of a 
number of facts. We are not adverting here to the hanging 
of a number of facts, as it were, on the thread of a date or 
a locality, but on the propriety of grouping events which 
may spring from a similar state of society — from the same 
impulses, although, perhaps, not exactly in the same order 
of time. Thus, the Eeformation of England naturally 
leads to the contemplation of that in Germany, France, 
Holland, and Scotland. But, if the same in order of time, 
there is no doubt that the exhibition of them is the mor^ 
striking. How often, however, is this striking analogy 
lost to the pupil ! and this entirely from the circumscribed 
reading of the teacher, or at least from his want of 
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familiarity with a general and extended view. The con- 
temporaneous rise of the German, French, and English 
boroughs ; the coincident insurrections of the Jacquerie in 
France, and of Tyler in England ; the near event of the 
battles of Courtray, Bannockburn, and Mortgarten, which 
secured at the same time Flanders, Scotland, and Switzer- 
land against the tyranny of powerful neighbours ; the 
breaking up of the feudal system in France and England 
— these, and such as these, might be conveniently grouped, 
and made the means of imparting a general view. Such 
general views, indeed, are the best enlighteners of our 
youth. They break the fetters of prejudice, impart 
enlightened patriotism, beget a noble admiration, and 
diffuse the spirit of charity and benevolence. The severities 
of Lauderdale were more tolerable than those of Alva, and 
Holland and France have, as well as Scotland, their clouds 
of witnesses. 

This want of general acquaintance with history — with 
its facts and its theories — is often exhibited in connection 
with those events which seem inexplicable without this 
connection. We have startled a well-informed teacher, by 
remarking that Edinburgh was taken a hundred years ago, 
in the war of the Austrian succession. This person knew 
well the history of Charles, and that of his campaign in 
Britain ; he knew also that Charles was sent by the 
French Court to affect a diversion in favour of the French 
in Flanders ; but the cause of the struggle in Flanders he had 
never considered. He would have been more puzzled still, 
had the reason of Thierry, the historian, been submitted to 
him — that the Rebellion in Scotland was merely the last 
explosion of races in Britain ; of the antipathy of the Celt 
and Saxon. 

The history of our own colonies, and that policy which 
has annexed the most extensive colony ever held, is but 
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slightly touclied on in our schools. It must be remarked 
here, however, that we do not blame the teachers alone for 
this : there is an apathy through the country on this point 
which is remarkable, when we consider its general 
intelligence and practical good sense. Arnold says that 
** our historians ought to be twice as good as those of any 
other nation, because our social civilisation is perfect ; also, 
that the history of our own country is a thing that is yet 
to be done." 

The diffusion of historical knowledge is intimately con- 
nected with the habits and opinions of the community ; it 
is this which more than an3rthing conduces to form 
intelligent and useful citizens and subjects. And we are 
led here to insist on the necessity of our teachers knowing 
intimately the formation of that Constitution which has 
placed Britain first in the rank of civilised countries. 
There has hitherto, in most school-books^ been a com- 
plete silence on these subjects, or at least a vague and 
unmeaning reference. Thus, you have no account of 
the provisions of the Grand Charter; no intimation 
of the time when the emancipation of the villains took 
place; no account of the formation of the Commons, 
or of the occasions when they obtained their various 
privileges, such as their right of impeachment. The 
Starchamber Court is mentioned, without a reference 
to its composition ; subsidies are spoken of, and their 
nature and extent are undefined. These, though perfectly 
level to the capacity of youth, have been omitted as dry 
and uninteresting ; but it is the business of the teacher, 
if an improved history is not within his reach, to supply 
this information. It is to be remarked also, that, while 
our school history excludes much of the useful, it by no 
means ajffbrds that bright picture of by-past times which 
gives " the age and body of the time his form and pressure." 
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This mirroring of the past, or, as we may call it, this calo- 
typing of the evanescent scenes of antiquity, has, as was 
mentioned before, been reserved for late historians. In fact, 
a more truthful picture is given of our country in romance 
than in history. This defect is occasioned by the school 
of writers from whom the abridgments commonly used in 
schools are taken. "What was the everyday life of our 
ancestors four hundred years ago — ^their political and 
social relations 1 what was their dress, fcheir food, their 
amusement, their occupations, their agriculture 1 what 
was the size of their towns, and what the scenic appearance 
of this now changed country ] Something is told of the 
higher classes in this res})ect. The ruined tower still pro- 
claims something of the private life of the baron ; the 
mouldering abbey yet reveals the wealth of the churchmen, 
and the taste that existed even in those days of ignorance ; 
but the hovel of the serf and the dwellings of the churl 
have perished, and their history can only be found by the 
careful gleaner into old chronicles and chartularies, who is 
forced to piece out his picture in the manner of mosaic. But 
this has been achieved : Scott has done much in this respect ; 
bringing in his antiquarian lore in investing his lowest 
characters with circumstances which give them a historical 
reality. The French have a school of writers, among 
whom are Barante and Thierry, who admit that they took 
the hint of their style from the successful labours of Scott. 
And the historian of Scotland, the late Mr Tytler, has, in 
his laborious work on the history of Scotland, devoted a 
considerable space to the illustration of these long-neglected 
subjects. But his discoveries, if we may so call them, 
have not yet found their way into our class-books. The 
teacher, however, might go beyond his text-book here ; he 
might, with little efFoi't, give the results of his own course 
of reading. 
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One of the causes of the backward state of historical 
knowledge, at least of the teaching of history in schools, 
is the jealousy of party feeling in this country. A teacher, 
in the exhibition of certain eras, is obliged to walk warily, 
lest he should give oflTence. His own political creed is 
scanned with curious suspicion. Much of this, however, 
is dpng away ; and we would say, that there is enough of 
agreement among the great masses of society here to enable 
the teacher to step firmly in the path of past events. The 
nicer distinctions which often render parties more bitter, 
need not be commented on in junior classes. There is 
happily in this country a wide common on which men of 
all parties and ranks may expatiate, and enjoy that air, 
the inspiration of which, as Cowper eloquently says, makes 
the slave free. To' that common the teacher may conduct 
his pupils. He must not, however, blink the great fSaxsts 
of our political or religious martyrdoms : these must be 
exhibited clearly and boldly, as tending to the formation 
of enlightened patriots and useful citizens. Nor must he 
so generalise as to hide, in the great advent of civilisation, 
the individual sacrifices which have been made to forward 
it. It would not be well to withdraw from the eye of 
youth the pictures of those who, in the attack on the 
fortress of tyranny, filled up the ditch over which others 
afterwards advanced to a successful attack. In history, 
to keep out of sight these important points, were to ex- 
tract its vitality, and exhibit a skeleton. In education, to 
exclude these, were to make children reading machines — 
unbiassed, ignorant, unprincipled, and heartless puppets. 
The general teacher, especially, who has intrusted to him 
the formation of a child in all the various branches of 
education, and who is frequently the only man who can 
ever have access to that child's heart, and this arising from 
the carelessness of parents, or the necessity of sending the 
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child early to manual labour, cannot neglect his opportunity 
of implanting in the mind the seeds of religious feeling, of 
patriotism, and of generous sentiment. It would be foolish 
and vain to prevent a teacher, especially a teacher of his- 
tory — and every general teacher should be a teacher of 
history — from directing the attention and admiration of 
his pupils to those whose martyrdoms procured us the 
liberty and the toleration which we now enjoy — to set a 
seal on his lips regarding that faith which has so mightily 
helped to give a distinctive character to modem history, 
and which, while it purifies and informs the individiial, 
will yet be the instrument of powei-ful changes in society. 
This narrowing of the teacher would, indeed, be degrading 
his profession, and scaring the liberal and conscientious 
from entering on it. There may be situations where a 
teacher, in order that mere reading may be acquired, may 
be forced to confine himself to the teaching of that branch ; 
but, with the great masses of our countrymen, united as 
they are in great points of a religious and political creed, 
a teacher cannot hesitate to speak with freedom, and take 
advantage of his high position to extend the influence of 
general civilisation. 

While we advocate the necessity of general views of 
history, we by no means discourage the importance of 
giving that attention to our own history which is calculated 
to fix the affection of our youth on their native land, and 
to awaken their admiration for those of our forefathers, 
who in the battle of religious or civil freedom fought or 
fell. The Roman historian complained that the actions of 
his countrymen appeared to disadvantage beside those of 
the Greeks, as the latter had the benefit of the eloquent 
and classic description of the Greek poets and historians; 
the Englishman and the Scotchman had for a long time a 
right to the same complaint. History, as the poet com- 
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plaiued, for a long time gave our religious martyrs little 
praise. But no land has greater themes than our own. 
We would cultivate the spirit which would compel our 
youth to visit the field oLBannock bum before treading on 
the field of Platsea ; to look with more veneration on the 
Bass, than on St Helena. ** Where'er we tread," we may 
say of Scotland, " 'is haunted, holy ground.' No earth of 
ours is lost in vulgar mould." No soil is more enriched 
with the blood of its own children, shed in the battlefield 
against a powerful neighbour, or on the scaffbld in vindi- 
cation of the liberty of thought. 



LECTURE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF 

ELOCUTION. 

Delivered at the Opening of the Elocution Class in the Free Church 

College 1867. 

In lectures introductory to courses of elocution, and in pre- 
faces to treatises on that subject, it has long been customary 
to dilate on the excellence of the ancients in delivery, and 
to lament its decline in modem times. I prefer, in my 
lecture tQ;^day, to direct your attention to some practical 
observations on delivery — and to the possible removal of 
those obstacles which are in the way of an improvement 
in our public speaking. That such an improvement is 
wanted, is manifested in the complaints which are so 
general regarding the elocution of our pulpits. It is 
objected to many of our preachers, that they are not 
distinct in their utterance — that their pronunciation is 
ungainly and provincial — that their modulation is not in 
accordance with the matter and sentiment of their dis- 
course — and that their manner and gesture are either 
tame, or ungraceful, or extravagant. My remarks do not 
embrace the subject of the composition of a discourse, 
except in so far as composition may be affected by the 
consciousness which the speaker may have of his power of 
wielding those instruments of delivery which can give 
effect to the varied styles of discourse. 

At the outset of our treatise, then, we are to pay atten- 
tion to the elementary part of elocution, articulation— =-as 
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on it depends that distinctness of speech which renders a 
speaker audible and useful. You are aware that indis- 
tinctness is a common objection to many candidates for 
ministerial charges ; and though the objection is some- 
times not in good faith, still it is one which is too often 
well grounded. It tends much to the edification of an 
audience, that the speaking should be easily heard — 
and to those advanced in years, distinctness in their pastor 
is a great recommendation. Speakers really anxious to do 
their duty, do not spare themselves in their effort to be 
heard ; but mere loudness of voice will not effect their 
purpose. Unless the sound is concentrated and properly 
directed, there is a waste of voice and energy. The 
indistinct speaker should be taught to experience that 
tension or tightening of the glottis which gives out a 
compact sound — and at the same time, the machinery of 
the mouth should be brought into full play.* 

- * Shortly after the delivery of this lecture, the late Dean Ramsay sent 
me his pamphlet on the "Art of Reading and Preaching Distinctly." 
It contains the following passages : — "It appears to me very extra- 
ordinary, that although the story of Demosthenes speaking with pebbles 
in his mouth to correct defects of speech is a popular tradition, and 
familiar to every school-boy (and every school-girl too, I might say), the 
example should not have been more frequently urged, and the practice 
more frequently recommended, at any rate, as an expei'iment, under the 
consciousness of those failures in utterance by statesmen and by clergy- 
men, which have conspired to injure the effects of their speeches and 
their sermons. I will give you the passage from the Life of Demos- 
thenes by Plutarch, according to the translation of Dr Langhome and 
William Langhome, Tegg's ed., p. 591 : " As for his personal defects, 
Demetrius the Phalarian gives us an account of the remedies he applied 
to them, and he says he had it from Demosthenes in his old age. The 
hesitation and stammefi'ing of his tongue he corrected by practising to 
speak with pebbles in his mouth, and he strengthened his voice by 
running or walking uphill, and pronouncing some passage in an oration 
or poem during the diflficulty of breathing which that caused." 

" Here, then, is an authentic account of a case where defect in utter- 
ance was actually experienced by a great orator, and also an account of 
a specific remedy adopted for its improvement. But at the same time I 
must observe that the Langhomes' rendering of the Greek of the words 
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Much can be done here with careful training — if the 
deaf man can be made to utter articulate sound, surely 
those with complete organism can be made to do so in 
perfection. " I see that you are speaking well," I some- 
times say to a pupil, when I perceive the formation of the 
vowels and consonants in the active organs— indeed, so 
significant is the organic movement, that it can be ti-ans- 
lated by the dumb. Indistinctness sometimes arises from 
too much prominence being given to the vowel sounds, 

'hesitation and stammering' does not at all adequately express the force 
of the original In the Greek the words are &(rd<f>€iav xal rpavX&rrjra, 
My much-valued and very learned friend, Dr Hannah, of Trinity Collie, 
Glenalmond, gives me the translation " indistinctness and Usping." He 
thinks that dadtpeiay may fairly include a thick mumhhng utterance, 
whilst TpavX6T77Ta implies the defect in speech which shows a tendency 
to pronounce one letter for another —as we find persons putting I for t, 
or I for 71, as by a Usping person we have heard "cattle" called "callel," 
" Newton " called ** Lewtell." Neither of the words convey the idea of 
stammering which was expressed by the Greek word, pafipalvw or 
Parrapi^ia ; nor indeed would such a process at all affect real stammering. 
It is evident, therefore, that the defect under which Demosthenes actu- 
ally laboured, the defect of indistinct and thick utterance, he cured, or 
materially improved, by speaking with pebbles in his mouth ; and the 
practice may be strongly recommended to every preacher, for there is 
hardly a speaker who would not be improved by it, and in some a posi- 
tive defect might be cured by it. The method I would recommend is 
this : Take three ordinary-sized nuts into the mouth — nuts are better 
than pebbles, which are heavy, and may break the teeth ; with the nuts 
in the mouth read a page or half a page of any book, making the words 
as distinct as you can under the disadvantage of the mouth being so 
occupied. Inmiediately after, read the same page just as you read it 
before, only 'ioittwvi the nuts. After every such experiment you will be 
astonished at the faculty of clear enunciation which you have gained by 
the exercise. You will, in fact, feel almost the consciousness of pos- 
sessing a new power over the organs of speech. The consonants will 
cmne out more clear and defined. This practice, repeated daily for as 
long or short a time as may be required, and taken as an exercise of the 
voice occasionally, will assuredly improve any speaking, however ex- 
cellent in respect of its clearness ; and it may correct very serious 
defects in some speakers. I venture to speak confidently, because I 
speak from experience of my own, and of others who have tried the 
experiment." 
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and from the consequent n^lect of some of the consonants 
by the loose pronunciation of the labials and dentals. 
This is what is called by Quinctilian a swallowing of the 
word — and those who have this fault in utterance have 
much difficulty in making themselves intelligible when 
they speak in churches or halls with arched roofe, or in 
rooms which have an echo. I do not disguise here that 
this kind of indistinctness is sometimee the result of a 
short elocutionary course — for the vowel sounds being 
those in which students are most defective, and being at 
the same time the most euphonious sounds, occupy the 
attention of the teacher most at the outset of a course. 
When there is a tendency to this fault, which is sometimes 
owing to the formation of the mouth, the efforts of the 
teacher should be directed to the enforcement of a more 
stringent utterance of the consonant sounds, even though 
by this something of the melody of voice is lost. ** Look 
to your consonants and the vowels will take care of them- 
selves," is a direction which has been given by some — ^and 
the direction is good with regard to southern speakers, 
whose vowel sounds are given with great fulness ; but 
while applicable to some of our northern speakers, it would 
as a general rule be injurious to the majority of them, as 
the vowels are given by them with too much attenuation. 
Another kind of indistinctness arises from the slurring 
over of the unaccented syllables both at the beginning and 
the end of words — ^such as in convenience, apply, circum- 
stances, fuel — which are pronounced by many ct^nvenience, 
wpply, circumstt^nces, ft^le. The imperfect enunciation of 
the small connectives and auxiliaries, is a very common 
form of indistinctness — andy for instance, is pronounced un 
— thus, men and women, is sounded menwnwomen — he 
can go — hecitngo. Affected speakers, I know, often give 
undue prominence to such words — subjecting themselves 
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to the remark that they set every word upon a " creepie," 
but a true proportionate utterance of such words does not 
exclude their just sound. And, naturally, here I pause for 
a moment to take notice of the aversion which many stu- 
dents have to being corrected in these minute matters. 
In the midst of a declamatory piece which a student is 
giving with a fervour which carries him beyond all elo- 
cutional nicety, it is provoking to him to be interrupted 
and set right on the pronunciation of a small connective — 
more especially if the declamation is his own composition. 
In cases of this kind, there is some tact required from the 
teacher — ^his correction and interruption should be well 
timed, and frequently given at the close of the exercise. 
This bar to the study of elocution — the idea which a stu- 
dent has as to its being a finical accomplishment, would be 
removed by a correct style being insisted on in schools ; 
a habit of distinct articulation would be formed, and the 
student be enabled at once to proceed to the higher flights 
of oratory. The more that the study of delivery is con- 
nected with that of rhetorical composition, the more 
acceptable will it be to advanced students. Now even in 
the inculcation of mere sounds, there may be pointed out 
a connection with the laws of rhetorical composition. In 
the practising of the exact sounds of our vowels, the vocalic 
range is enlarged, and a pleasing variety is given to a 
spoken discourse. The variety of vowel sounds is perceiv- 
able in our best poetry — and only a correct reader can do 
justice to it in delivery, as he alone can give that shading 
of sound which constitutes the variety. There are six 
sounds of our first vowel, for instance, but many of our 
speakers employ only three. This enlargement of vocalic 
sound is connected with rhetorical composition which 
makes the sound an echo to the sense, and which lays 
down laws as to the easy flow of words and sentences. 

I 
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There is a connection, then, between composition and 
deliveiy, and they throw light on each other. Nay, I 
would go further here and say, that the study of emphasis, 
which in its expression is a matter of sound, is closely 
connected with the structure of a sentence or discourse, 
for the propriety of the emphasis must be dependent on 
the clearness of the arrangement, or the obviousness of the 
meaning. The various readings of our best authors are so 
fax a reproach to the composers— or to speak with more 
reverence — ^a proof of the inadequacy of language to express 
our perfect meaning. 

It is not suitable in a lecture like this to enter into the 
processes of the formation of certain sounds, but the neces- 
sity of adopting other methods than mere imitation in the 
correction of defects and faults is obvious. There are 
sounds which are peculiar to certain districts of a country — 
these cannot be corrected without an explanation of the 
organic formation, especially when the ear is not acute. 
That the difficulty can be overcome is evidenced in the 
success with which, in the most rural parishes, children have 
been taught to read with good accent. I admit that there 
is a greater difficulty in changing habits of speech at that 
age when a student enters a divinity-hall ; still much can 
be done by time and practice. I would say, from long 
experience, that there is a certainty of an amount of 
success, to a greater or less degree, in an extended course 
of elocution. I am anxious to impress this on those who 
have acquired inveterate habits of speech, the removal of 
which they consider hopeless, as well as on those who 
regard the attempts of removal as unworthy in their 
results of the labour expended. 

On this last point let me say, that a correct pronunciation 
is acceptable to a large and intelligent class of hearers, and 
especially to the cultivated and higher classes. And this 
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advantage can be gained without offence to the illiterate 
and humbler classes, for correctness and elegance of speech 
are not unpleasing to the untutored ear if the pronunciation 
is not strained, and is free from the affectation of what is 
called high speaking — ^an assumption, by the way, which is 
equally offensive to the learned and polite. It may be said, 
that in a country like Scotland, where the general accent is 
provincial, the meekest and most earnest student must in 
his changed mode of speech have a stiffness which savours 
of affectation, and no doubt, at the commencement of his 
elocutionary course, and for a considerable time afterwai*ds, 
this must be observable. But during the time of his 
attendance at college and the Divinity Hall there is suffi- 
cient time to remove that formality, and make art a second 
nature. Unfortunately, the course of Elocution is often 
deferred to the last session ; sometimes it is undertaken 
after a few appearances in the pulpit, at the instigation of 
some friend who laments to hear beautiful composition 
mangled in a bad delivery. In such cases the assumption 
of new tones and a different accentuation, laying aside 
graceful gesture, is an irksome task, and in the moment of 
earnestness and fervour it is felt to interfere with the free 
play of the speaker's energy. Had the unsuccessful 
speaker attended the class of elocution during a portion of 
each year, or during the previous university course, had he 
been stimulated at certain periods by the supervision of 
university authority, the result would have been different. 
He might not have reached the purity of English accent, 
but he would have attained that degree of it which would 
have recommended him to the general ear in any part of the 
country. The misfortune of a strong provincial accent is 
the exclusion of many from spheres of usefulness which 
they might have occupied and honoured. Hear what 
Chalmers himself said, in his twenty-seventh year, on being 
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asked to preach at Liverpool. " I have had the simplicity 
to consent to the application, a circumstance which I 
dislike exceedingly from the extreme awkwardness of my 
provincial accent. I lament the provincialism of my tone 
and conversation, but must study to get over it by a 
proper union of confidence and humility." There is a 
growing impatience in the public on this inaccuracy of 
accent in our preachera, and this must become more 
intense from the changed circumstances of the present 
times. The closer and more frequent communication with 
the south, the influx of English residents, the return 
of so many of our countrymen from the colonies where 
the accent is more or less Anglicised, the resort of our 
daughters to London schools, the attention which is 
now given to enforce a more accurate style of reading in 
most of our country schools, not to mention the influence 
of fashion — these are the forerunners of a greater change 
of accent ; and the young men who are preparing for 
the pulpit, should calculate on these changes, and equip 
themselves with every weapon, however light, for the 
contests which they may be called upon to sustain. I 
am urging the importance of such acquisitions with an 
earnestness with which some may not be ready to 
sympathise, and I might be reminded of many great men 
in whose provincial accent eloquence was expressed with a 
power which electrified prince and peasant, the learned and 
the uninstructed ; but, to use the words of the biographer 
of Chalmers, " few have that inborn and unteachable power 
of the spirit which nature has reserved for the chosen of 
her sons, and which shakes ofl* all the disadvantages and 
encumbrances of figure and voice and language, as easily as 
the steed shakes the thistledown from his side." It must 
be kept in view here, however, that the inferior parts of 
oratory in such cases were lost in the splendour of the 
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higher ; in the invention, the order, the amplification, the 
figures of the discourse, as well as in the forcible emphasis, 
the passionate appeal, and the outward fervid earnestness. 
Where these exist in an inferior degree, the proprieties of 
speech are more requisite. 

I come next to the subject of Modulation, an important 
one, as it keeps up the attention of the hearer and tells on 
his feelings. By modulation I do not mean that system of 
inflection which has been elaborated by Walker, and which 
treats of the slides of the voice in connection with the 
structure of the sentence. This might be connected with 
modulation, if the inflection proceeds by what is called a 
cadence — that is, inflection proceeding from a lower key 
towards the close of a sentence, a matter of great import- 
ance, without the observance of which, inflection is tiresome 
and unnatural. The modulation to which I refer is that 
which is dependent on the varying moods of the mind of 
a speaker, which is the peculiar expression of certain 
emotions, and which is employed in the figures of speech 
and thought. It not only varies the key of the voice, but 
regulates the tone and the time— in softening, roughening, 
and swelling — in prolonging and precipitating — ^and also 
in pausing — I mean emotional pausing. Even in the nicest 
reasoning, where passion may be supposed to have little 
scope, there is a varied animation natural to the import- 
ance which the speaker attaches to certain arguments, a 
triumphant seizing on some of them which are telling, and 
a softened tone of admission in disposing of the anticipated 
arguments of an adversary. But in these higher flights of 
oratory which are sustained by figures — in those discourses 
in which the heart is touched by the influences of hope, 
compassion, and terror, the transitions of the voice are as 
striking as the sudden adoption in music of the minor and 
major keys. In acquiring this transition of tone, much 
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exercise is necessary, but the exercise is one which is 
rendered more interesting to the student when it is shown 
to be correspondent with meaning, sentiment, and feeling. 
The due expression of these is unattainable, unless the 
voice has been trained in different keys, from the low note 
of solemnity to the highest note of exulting triumph. The 
power of modulation, 1 have elsewhere remarked, has an 
influence on the composition of many discourses ; for many 
a speaker who is capable of ascending to the height of 
eloquence in his written discourse, feels that he is unable 
to give it the due oral expression, and if his taste is 
delicate, he adopts that mode of composition which is suit- 
able to his oratorical function. Some, with less taste, 
attempt the pathetic in tones of harshness, and others, if 
their voice is thin and weak, may in their effort to be 
impressive, shriek forth consolation and denunciation with- 
out distinction. Voices can be formed and strengthened 
by long practice. To prove this it is not necessary to cite 
the hackneyed story of Demosthenes declaiming on the sea- 
shore ; there are methods less demonstrative but equally 
effective. The main point here is the importance of early 
and continued training. I admit that barriers are often 
interposed by nature in the ascent to the heights of oratory 
which no education can remove, and we all know that 
when the physical ability is given, there is frequently no 
imagination worthy of the instrument. In such cases, 
instruction is useful in confining the delivery to what is 
suitable and becoming, and guarding the student against 
an incongruous and pompous delivery. It is here that the 
task of the elocution-teacher verges on the course which is 
called rhetorical. For if the teacher finds the composition 
merely narrative or didactic, he must counsel a plain, not 
a declamatory delivery. 

In lessons on modulation, the teacher, in forming a 
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public speaker, must not confine the student to declama- 
tion in detached passages of oratorical or dramatic display. 
He must listen to the students' composition in a discourse. 
But this would compel a teacher to devote a great propor- 
tion of his time t9 training — a thing which, according to 
present arrangements in our schools, cannot be accom- 
plished. At present, we are constrained to give a few 
lessons which may almost be called preliminary ; and, no 
doubt, the practising of extracts which contain emphasis and 
pathos is at this stage highly useful, for the very circum- 
stance that the language is not one's own, makes the 
speaker's mind, as Quinctilian remarks, more at ease, and 
confines his attention more to the expression. Towards 
the cldse of elocutionary study, however, the students' dis- 
course should be pronounced at length before the teacher, 
— then those pecub'arities which can never be detected in a 
piece of recitation will appear ; then the want of variety 
of tone and gesture will be more readily perceived. 

The subject of modulation naturally tempts one to dwell 
on the splendid results of its cultivation in the higher 
regions of eloquence ; but its practice is beneficial in a less 
ambitious sphere. 

** There are, according to the ancients, various styles of 
eloquence — ^the plain, the florid, the energetic ; narrative 
and proofs require the plain sort of style; the florid will 
abound more with metaphors, and be rendered more attrac- 
tive by the figures of speech — it will please by digressions, 
it will be elegant in phraseology with perfectly natural 
thoughts, but flowing gently, like a clear stream over- 
shadowed on each side by banks of green wood. The 
energetic style will resemble an impetuous torrent which 
carries away rocks and makes banks for itself ; it breaks 
out into exemplifications, interrogations, personifications, 
and apostrophes, as is seen in the speech against Cataline." 
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The great majoritj of our speakers seldom indulge in 
the last, and its heightened form would be unsuitable to 
the gravity of pulpit delivery. Apostrophes to liberty, 
mercy, charity, or other virtues — not to mention appeals to 
the . departed — would scarcely be tolerated in a sermon, 
though made by the most masterly orator. In Hall's 
sermon on the Invasion, an extra<;t from which is often 
practised in elocutionary lessons, there is a striking apos- 
trophe, in which, after picturing the blessed above, as 
looking down on the result of the contest in which freedom, 
civil and religious, was at stake, and as unable to enjoy 
their eternal repose before they witnessed the result, he 
exclaims, looking upwards, " Enjoy that repose, illustrious 
immortals ; your mantle fell when you descended, and 
thousands, inflamed with your spirit, and impatient to 
tread in your steps, are ready to swear by Him that sitteth 
upon the throne, and liveth for ever and ever, they will 
protect Freedom in her last asylum." The occasion here, 
and the masterly execution of the figure, will plead for the 
propriety of the apostrophe, but few could venture on so 
daring a task. 

Descending to the modified forms of style as given in 
our pulpits, there is great room for improvement in the 
banishment of all sort of chaunt, or what is called singing. 
We might expect an intonation or chaunt in passages of 
pathos and intense earnestness, for this is in accordance with 
nature, and even Cicero speaks of it as at times admissible. 
But its employment throughout the whole discourse, when 
the strain of reasoning or sentiment is not varied, and its re- 
currence at regular intervals in every sentence, are unmean- 
ing and frequently ridiculous. Such a manner of speaking 
was prevalent among some sects fifty years ago ; it was a 
characteristic of the Puritans, and led, I believe, by way of 
contrast, to the monotonous processional pronunciation 
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whicli succeeded. There is not now in our pulpits an 
intonation so marked as that which I referred to as 
common at the beginning of this century ; but there is 
still with many, a slighter intonation which continues 
throughout the discourse. In curing this, I have fre- 
quently been obliged to bring the voice to the familiar 
tone of conversation, or to what is called the natural tone. 
This is so far a care, but there is no doubt that though the 
voice should in general be based on the conversational tone, 
adherence to it in a grave public address would betray 
somewhat of flippancy. What is natural in one situation, 
is unnatural in another. It is a good method in dealing 
with this chaunt to admonish the learner to resume the 
conversational tone at^ the beginning of his paragraphs. 
You will understand what I mean by the conversational 
voice, when I state that it is that tone adopted by a 
preacher when he gives out the heads of his discoui-se. 
You must have remarked that many, after announcing each 
separate head, resume the chaunt as they proceed, and are 
brought up again to the natural tone when they announce 
another division of their discourse. An effort should be 
made at these breaks to continue the tone of announce- 
ment. One excellent method of familiarising the tones 
and preserving their dignity is to give piuctice in the read- 
ing of dramatic compositions where the conversational and 
the impressive are blended. While treating of this chaunt 
in a discourse, I might also refer here to a mannerism in 
reading poetry which is not confined to the pulpit, which, 
indeed, is reckoned a beauty in many private circles. It 
consists in giving the termination of each line with a slide 
upwards with a note of appoggiatura before it. 

I mentioned Pausing in connection with Modulation. 
By this I do not mean the grammatical pauses, but those 
which concern that minute division of sentences which 
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punctuation does not indicate — the pause between tlie long 
nominative and the verb, before the prepositions affecting 
a long adjunct, and other pauses which are indicated in our 
common elocution manuals. In such a sentence as this, where 
there are two grammatical points, there are five pauses in 
addition. " It now becomes me | to return my very sincere 
and respectful thanks | for the kindness which has placed 
me in a chair, filled at former times | by so many great 
men, whose names | might well make any comparison | 
formidable to a far more worthy successor." "Without these, 
the speaker is deprived of that healthful inspiration which 
will carry him through a long address without distressing 
himself and his sympathetic hearers. The neglect of this, 
and the want of practice in speaking in large halls, tell 
disastrously on students at their time of life, when habits 
of study have relaxed a bodily system which has not 
had the counteracting invigoration of exercise and recrea- 
tion. If the lungs had had the exercise of an elocutionary 
course at an earlier period, and for a longer time, fewer of 
our young men of promise would have been cut off in the 
dawn of their usefulness and their fame ; and even those 
who have survived their early efforts, would have had a 
course of health and usefulness, a course unmarred by 
intervals of suffering and professional inefficiency. In con- 
nection with this kind of pausing, let me mention another, 
which, in prepared discourses, is necessary to giving these 
discourses effect, as it imparts to them the character of an 
extempore discourse, I am not going here to enter into 
the comparative merit of prepared or extempore addresses, 
of read or spoken sermons ; though there is no doubt that 
what has the appearance of being the suggestion of the 
moment, conveys the idea of reality and of power, and 
disposes the hearers to listen with more reliance. But in 
the sermon prepared and committed to memory, there 
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should be such a timing and pausing as to favour the idea 
that the train of thought is flowing in a suggestive course; 
nay, even in the reading of a discourse, the same delibera- 
tive timing should take place, giving the hearer the 
impression that the thoughts are successively the result of 
a memory not verbal like that of a schoolboy, but of a 
recollection which again combines the process of reasoning. 
This timing of the thought is not irreconcileable with the 
occasional rapidity of eloquence; in eager discussion and 
in excitement, the thoughts spring up rapidly, whether in 
written or spoken composition, and must be dealt with 
accordingly. 

There are other properties of oratory of a more general 
character dependent on the judgment and taste — such as 
the adaptation of the discourse to the nature of the audience, 
the position of the speaker to his audience in the circum- 
stances of youth, age, and experience, the banishment from 
the expression of anything indicative of any peculiar 
temper or habit of the speaker, and the modification in 
expression of a sentiment by the situation of the speaker. 
These are points on which much might be spoken. On 
the two last, I shall employ the words of a professor of 
theology which appear to me very judicious. "This 
mixture of vitiating qualities, with a natural and appro- 
priate expression, may arise from various causes. One of 
the most common is a predominating and characteristic 
manner, arising from the peculiar temper and habits. 
These appear not only in the expression of his countenance, 
but also, if not carefully counteracted, in the tones of his 
voice and his general manner. From such causes, we see, 
for example, a haughty and dictatorial manner pervading 
the demeanour and voice of many, even on the most com- 
mon and trivial occasions. Nay, it mixes even with their 
professions of humility, and in circumstances and duties 
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where the mind is softened by affliction, and subdued to 
the profoundest reverence. I have even detected these 
accents in the manner of serious men when engaged in the 
soul-subduing duty of prayer : an authoritative manner was 
seen prevailing, even in the time of supplication, and not 
unfrequently when using the language of entreaty and 
lamentation. How oflben do we see a preaching manner, if 
we may use the expression, when reading some of the most 
affecting passages of the sacred narrative] Or the habitual 
cadence which is suited to serious instruction, injuring the 
most able statements in a secular assembly." As to the 
modification of a passion in accordance with the situation 
of the speaker, the same author justly remarks — " There 
is a just indignation, for example, which, on many occa- 
sions, it is proper and necessary to express. But, in doing 
this, it is not the mere expression of the general passion 
which we must give, unaffected by character and by 
circumstances. A minister of the gospel may be called to 
show indignation at sinful conduct, and suppose that he 
does it by the expression of unmitigated wrath, unsoftened 
by the tenderness of the Christian character, the office 
which he holds, his connection with the offender, the place 
in which he stands, and the view of the love of God to 
sinners, which it is his business to proclaim, such indigna- 
tion would be inconsistent with the spirit which a Christian 
breathes, and the example which he is called to give. He 
has exhibited indignation, but not that of a minister 
engaged in a necessary but painful and heart-rending 
duty." 

The last thing which I propose touching on is Gesture, 
which the moderns often call Action- — a term which with 
the ancients included voice and motion. Few speakers in 
this country have been taught gesture systematically, each 
one being guided by his own taste or by an imitation of other 
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speakers. There is with many too much tameness, with 
others, too much gesticulation. Some even of our parlia- 
mentaiy orators, in unsuitable situations fold their arms 
over the breast, and plant their hands in their ribs, and in 
animated addresses fold their hands behind their back, or 
thrust them with vehemence into their pockets, Hhe 
emphasis being enforced by jerks of the body. The 
great object in teaching gesture is to give such ease in 
movement as would make the idiosyncratic action fall 
within the b'nes of grace and propriety. There is a move- 
ment of the head, eyes, arms, and hand, and a general 
bearing of the body, which give significance and force to 
speech. The movements of the head and hand accompany 
emphasis. The rise and fall of the arm with a certain 
disposition of the hands and fingers measure the clauses of 
a sentence, in doing which, the movements must not be 
rapid, else the hand is left too long in one position. The 
practise of striking out incessantly with the hand, and not 
reserving it for the emphatic stroke, is very common, and 
becomes unmeaning and tiresome ; and the emphasizing 
with the body is very ungraceful. The tremulous finger, 
the frequent bending of the arm towards the breast in 
allusion to one's self, the circular, the backward, and 
imitative movements, and subtile movements of the fingers, 
should be avoided or very sparingly employed. The gesture 
of the hands and fingers, as given by Quinctilian, is too 
nice for modem application, yet there is much to be 
learned from his observations. That a propriety of out- 
ward oratory may be preserved, the student should not be 
confined to dmmatic pieces — ^he should be practised in the 
oratory of the senate and the pulpit. The performer, the 
reciter, and the orator, has each his distinct gesture. The 
movement of the tragedian is impulsive and sudden, it is 
often the movement of surprise and passion, and it is full 
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of starts and attitudes. The movement of the reciter is 
more subdued, as he is not supposed to be the subject of 
his own tale or narrative — his movement is merely 
sympathetic. The movement of the orator is in general 
the accompaniment of a prepared harangue, in which the 
feelings which are displayed are not suddenly called out, 
unless, indeed, the speaker is transported for a time into 
an unanticipated rapture, or roused into passion by some 
unexpected incident. Quinctilian, inclined as he was to 
outward demonstration in action, only translated so much 
from the theatre to the forum as stood with the gravity of 
the forum. 

To strike the forehead, to press the head with the hands, 
to stamp frequently with the feet, were considered by him 
as suitable only to the stage. Much, however, depends on 
the occasion. Wilkie's picture of Knox preaching before 
the Lords of the Congr^ation gives the Reformer the 
look and the posture of vehement excitement ; and we are 
not inclined, when reflecting on the circumstances of that 
address, to think the action extravagant. But the general 
movement of the pulpit is quieter than that of the stage 
or the forum — it is more restrained, as it has more to do 
with reason than with passion, and as it is more in keep- 
ing with the character of the speaker, who is never sup- 
posed to be moved by those worldly or malevolent feelings, 
the display of which calls forth intense action. When we 
consider the nature of the sermon, in which exposition, 
comfort, and exhortation mix with solemn warning, its 
gesture must be subdued and partake of that character 
which is so well described in the lines of Cowper on the 
good preacher. 

Let me, in conclusion, state plainly the scope and 
tendency of these remarks : — ^That an improvement in 
the style of public speaking is attainable and desirable — 
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that the influence of a most important class of our public 
speakers, our ministers, might be increased bj this im- 
provement — that our first lessons in speaking, especially 
in Scotland, should be given in our earliest schools ; that 
attention to it should be continued in our higher schools 
and academies ; that it should form a part of our curri- 
culum in universities — ^that during the attendance at 
divinity halls, it should be constantly inculcated, and that 
previous to a student's obtaining licence to preach, he should 
speak correctly and be free from such awkwardnesses and 
peculiarities of speech and address as mar his usefulness. 
To secure those objects, frequent recitals should be given 
in academies and colleges under the care of a teacher spe- 
cially appointed for the teaching of public speaking, and 
such recitals should be given in large halls^ that the 
student might be enabled to speak with ease when he 
appears before large assemblies. Finally, that the class of 
elocution or delivery should be imperative like the class of 
rhetoric, which at present is confined mainly to the com- 
position of a discourse, and which, till its being made 
imperative and necessary to the obtaining of a degree, was 
neglected or thinly attended, even when its professors were 
men of acknowledged taste and ability. When such a 
graduated course is established, the efficiency of a course of 
elocution will be manifested — a course which at present is 
sometimes attempted after the student has appeared in the 
pulpit, when his enunciation is formed, when he dares not 
for fear of public ridicule change his mode of address, and 
when, in despair of improvement, he sinks down into the 
old vulgarities. Why should our clergymen be in point 
of accent behind a great proportion of their hearers ; why 
should so easy an accomplishment be denied to our most 
earnest preachers, who otherwise would have a more easy 
access to the heai*ts of th.e young, the &ishionable — and 
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why should the accent of the learned and the pious be 
such as to prevent them being acceptable in every part of 
our island ? I have spoken of the sensitiveness of 
Chalmers on this point, he felt the awkwardness when in 
England, and though his genius triumphed over every 
defect, his words would not have been less effective had 
they been at an early period stripped of their harshness. 



ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL 
GENERAL MEETING OF THE SCOTTISH 
EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 18th Sept. 1852. 

Allow me, in the commencement of the few remarks 
which I intend to make before retiring from the chair 
to which your partiality has raised me, to congratulate you 
on the fact that the Institute is still a chartered body. 
Immediately after the last general meeting, a report was 
extensively current that, through the neglect of some 
formalities, our charter wsis violated. The alarm which 
this announcement excited, has happily passed away. For 
myself — though I estimated fully the value of the privileges 
conferred by the charter — I felt then, as I do now, that, 
without such a sanction as the charter, we could meet 
together for the attainment of the great ends which origin- 
ally united us — that the principle of our first association is 
still the great element of our vitality, the true bond of our 
union and strength. Impressed with this conviction, I 
shall, in the few words of my address, turn your attention 
to some of the means which the Institute originally devised 
for working out the improvement of education and the 
elevation of the public teacher, and endeavour to show 
you, that on these being efficiently and steadily employed, 
our existence mainly depends. 

I would earnestly press on your attention the important 
services which can be rendered to the Institute by the 
Local Associations, in the opportunities which they afford 
of discussing educational subjects in their regular meetings, 

K 
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or in frequent meetings appointed for such ends. The 
conferences of teachers in certain districts, for the purpose 
of discussing the principles of their science, and for mutual 
instruction, have been found so beneficial abroad, that such 
meetings form a part of their national system of education. 
Such conferences are, no doubt, more easily established 
where there is a controlling power over the education of 
the country, and where the teachers, from their apportioned 
sphere of duty, are more free from that distance and 
jealousy produced by the competition of our country. But 
we have in our urgent necessities motives sufficient to 
break through common obstructions. On every side we 
hear of improvements in education ; of additional grants 
by government for educational purpases ; of the appoint- 
ments of inspectors of schools — men of learning and enter- 
prise, who are watching with intelligent eye the progress 
of every new scheme, and its adaptation in every combina- 
tion of circumstances. The great body of our teachers 
should be vigilant in observing these movements ; it is a 
duty which they owe to themselves and to society, to 
inquire into every new suggestion, and even to anticipate 
the progress of improvement. To this end the conferences 
of the Local Associations should be directed, and the 
districts to which they belong should be made aware of 
the results of their deliberations. The good effects of such 
a movement would be perceptible in quarters which are 
not likely to be reached by government aid or inspection. 
It might tend in many situations to provide for those 
external means of education, the want of which is so 
deplorably felt in many quarters of the country. The 
adventure schools, with which so many members of the 
Institute are connected, would also receive much benefit 
from such a system. These schools are very numerous ; 
and it is not likely that any government system of educa- 
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tion will supplant them, as their existence is connected 
with our social constitution. I am not here endeavouring 
to separate the interests of the government teacher from 
those of the great body of our uninspected teachers ; in 
our Local Associations, members of all sorts of schools 
should be brought together for the common interests of 
education. The education of the teacher, certified by 
government, may, when he is established in a situation, 
remain stationary ; and, though stimulated by the visits 
of an inspector, he may not have the means of a higher 
instruction within his reach. Many such teachers will, in 
the event of the extension of elementary instruction, be 
distributed through the country. Their acquaintance with 
new methods of teaching, and their general improvement, 
will be greatly promoted by well-regulated conferences. 
In Upper Canada, where education has made rapid progress 
under the care of the government within the last few 
years, such meetings of teachers are considered indispensable 
to their efficiency and success. For this training of young 
teachera, our Local Associations afford ample opportunity, 
as they contain many teachers of parish and other schools 
who are not merely qualified to give directions in ele- 
mentary teaching, but in the classics and the mathematics 
— many of whom have distinguished themselves in the 
highest departments in our universities. Such men can 
do much to awaken the interest and elevate the views of 
those young teachers, who have had few opportunities of 
improvement in the higher parts of learning. And such 
men, while communicating to these brethren valuable 
hints, will not be unrewarded by the discourse or essay 
of their inferiors ; for there, is no doubt that, in the 
humbler walks of our profession, pursued with success by 
these young and trained teachers, there are often found 
arts of simplifying, and an acquaintance with methods of 
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discipline, which men of greater accomplishment have not 
inqoired into, but which are vet necessary to the proper 
discharge of their duties as general teachers. 

Perhaps I have dwelt too long on this subject of the 
power of the Local Associations, but I have done so from 
the firm belief that on their healthy action the welfere of 
the Institute depends. In the more vigorous prosecution 
of the working of these bodies, it is likely that some 
members may become lukewarm, and that others may 
finally fall away. But mere numbers do not constitute 
strength ; let there be an active and prudent body intent 
on carrying their object, and though limited in numbers, 
their earnestness will not be unrewarded. Let them not 
be too hasty in attributing the absence of members to 
disafiection to the cause, or any unworthy motive, and let 
the discussions be such as to bring out the qualifications 
and experience of the humblest. Above all, if there is in 
any locality one whose qualifications and business habits 
are eminent, let that individual's exertions be made com- 
mensurate with the call which is made on him by the 
cause of Education. 

There has been one drawback to the full development of 
the powers of the Institute, and especially of those of the 
Local Associations, and that i& the want of a Journal — 
another of those provisions which was contemplated at the 
commencement of the Institute. Our Annual Report is 
principally taken up with business details : the lectures, 
discussions, and conversations, of the Local Associations 
are unknown beyond the boundaries of these bodies, and 
the public are entirely ignoi*ant of them. The members of 
the Institute are thus deprived of that contribution of 
knowledge which is the great object of a society ; and the 
separate Associations, unacquainted with each other's pro- 
ceedings, are denied the benefits of a laudable rivalry. The 
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public, unaware of any such under-currents, and having 
no intimation of the inner workings of the Institute, are 
apt to regard our proceedings in the light of an empty 
pageantry. It is time that such barriers to our mutual 
profit, |and to the general cause of education, should be 
removed, and that the world should have no misgiving 
with respect to our usefulness as a public body. They 
should be made aware, by the publication of such an 
extract as appears in the first number of the Educational 
Journal — " The proceedings of the Local Association of 
Arbroath," — that the teachers of Scotland are not looking 
listlessly on the tide of improvement, but that they are 
marking its rise and sounding its depths. A Journal is 
now commenced, and an opportunity is afforded for circu- 
lating the proceedings of such Associations, which, it is to 
be hoped, will not be unimproved. 

The matter of our conferences and publications should 
not, in my opinion, be so closely confined to improved 
methods in the branches of learning ; it should embrace 
the consideration of subjects of a more general interest, 
such as the extension of education to the destitute — the 
establishment in certain situations of industrial and agri- 
cultural schools — the effects of ignorance on the habits 
and the health of the people — the necessity of such a pro- 
fessional education as would develop the various resources 
of the country — the architecture of schools, and the pro- 
vision of play-grounds, as connected with propriety and 
healthful recreation — ^and the necessity of the religious 
element in the formation of a sound state of society. These 
are questions which are worthy of the consideration of 
such a body as this ; and we have facilities for considering 
them fully. Our members are to be found in all quarters 
of Scotland ; they are conversant with the ignorance and 
the wants of the districts in which they reside. The 
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causes of that imperfect education which is now given to 
many childi'en in Scotland are well known to them, and 
none are more able to suggest the desirable remedy. "Were 
it not worthy of us, then, to take a part in forwarding 
those great objects of modem philanthropy — ^to breathe for 
a time in the performance of our duties in a limited sphere, 
and contemplate the probable effects of that education 
which we have wrought out happily in the case of a few, 
in its extension to a numerous and long-neglected body of 
our fellow-men ] 

"With such quickened operation in our Local Associa- 
tions, with such publicity in our proceedings, and with 
such extended benevolent aims, the Institute might be 
made to engage more of the public sympathy, and to bring 
its claims with more confidence before the government. 
Our examination papers for candidates would be perused 
with care, and the public would attach more weight to our 
degrees. We might with more assurance press on the 
government of the country the reasonableness of our claims 
to assistance in sending forth lecturers to our associations 
for the purpose of giving them animation and encourage- 
ment, and in intrusting us with the conducting of a normal 
school for the training of our teachers. 

There are other topics on which I might touch, affect- 
ing the stability and welfare of our body, such as a com- 
mon fund for decayed brethren, and the assistance of the 
government in the establishment of a training school for 
the benefit of the unprovided children of our deceased 
members. A proposal similar to the last has been raised 
in the College of Preceptors in England, and may be 
worthy of our future inquiry. In the meantime, avoiding 
further detail, I would entreat the earnest co-operation of 
our brother teachers in Scotland in the keeping up of our 
national Institute, which by its arrangements is well fitted 
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to promote the dissemination of sound education, and the 
elevation of the teacher. Whatever scheme of education 
i» finally to be adopted in our country, the working of the 
Institute can go on independently and profitably, and may 
prove a bond of union and a protection to the teacher. 
Should a national system be adopted^ such as that in some 
continental countries, there may be a tendency to such a 
centralisation of power as would require in the Institute a 
warning and protecting voice ; should there be an exten- 
sion of grants to sects, the tendency to division amongst 
instructors would be counteracted by its attracting agency. 
The Institute, then, I regard as a truly catholic body, 
including in its membership the Christian teachers of 
Scotland, and its existence appears to me more desirable 
now than when it wa« originated, whether we regard it 
generally in respect of coming events, or as a powerful 
interposer in the pending measures of education. If I 
recollect aright, a committee was formerly appointed by us 
to watch over any bill of education when in progress, and 
the same precaution will no doubt be again exercised. 
There appeared to me in the framing of some late bills of 
education certain provisions which would have been un- 
pleasant to teachers, nay, subversive of their comfort and 
usefulness. This, I have no doubt, was unperceived by 
the fi-amers, for we are bound to acknowledge that the 
elevating of the condition of the teacher now seems the 
general wish of the legislature and the country. In Scot- 
land, the elevation of the teacher is a debt which has been 
long due, for long before the late improvements in teaching 
had begun to spread, the excellent system of her schools 
had been manifested in the formation of a national cha- 
racter, which was respected through the world. Without 
the machinery of the modern systems of education, our 
predecessors toiled on, relying on untiring energy, and the 
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use of those means which experience and natui-al sagacity 
suggest. And many of our brethren still, from their 
position and circumstances, must rely on such appliances. 
May we encourage the hope that the difficulties under 
which they labour may be soon removed. Let them, 
meanwhile, be animated by the reflection, that, notwith- 
Htanding all the appliances of modem improvement, the 
powers which they have in their hands are great instru- 
ments of success. *' I have not been so much struck in my 
inspection of elementary schools," says an intelligent 
inspector of government schools, " with the superiority of 
those masters who have been educated in training schools 
with respect to knowledge, or even skill, in giving lessons. 
Self-taught teachers are not unfrequently in those respects 
quite equal to them." Such an opinion, while so for con- 
solatory to many, might also be a hint to the most ardent 
admirer of improvements among us, not to ascribe too 
much importance to forms of instruction, or to snatch at 
every novelty with avidity, but to acknowledge that 
patience, perseverance, temper, and love, combined with 
sagacity, piety, and the love of learning, are the main, the 
indispensable instruments of the successful teacher. 



ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE SCOTT CEN- 
TENARY DINNER, AT INNERLEITHEN. 

At four o'clock, a public dinner was held in the Public Hall — Dr 
Graham, Moray Place, Edinburgh, presided, and Chief-Magis- 
trate Lennie, Innerleithen, and Mr Muir, Kirkhouse, were 
croupiers. Upwards of forty gentlemen were present, among 
whom were Charles Tennant, Esq., of the Glen ; Major Evans, 
Holylee ; William Duncan, Esq., of Caerlee ; Dr Cox, Inner- 
leithen ; Captain Ballantyne, Innerleithen ; Lieut. Euman ; 
Ensign Gill; G. Harrison, Edinburgh; J. Murray, W.S. ; 
J. D. Smith, S.S.C. ; David Simson, Edinburgh ; Crease, 
Edinburgh ; Welsh and Moffat, Glasgow ; Brown, Inner- 
leithen ; T. Brown, Elibank ; Ballantyne, manufacturer, 
Walkerbum ; Dalziel, Walkerbum ; Walker, Innerleithen ; 
Geo. Ballantyne, Innerleithen ; Gill, Innerleithen ; Dicki- 
son, Damhead ; Todd, Pirn ; Kiddell, Howford ; Thorbum, 
Juniper Bank ; Rutherford, Eldinhope ; Gibson, Bold ; 
Young, Merson, W. R. Watson, Paterson, Dry den, Smail, 
Hall, Mathison, Riddell, Innerleithen, &c. After the usual 
toasts, the chairman proceeded to propose the toast of the 
evening, ** The Memory of Sir Walter Scott." 

Immediately after the death of the great man whose 
centenary we are met this day to commemorate, there 
was exhibited in the theatre of our metropolis a votive 
scene in honour of the departed bard, which was both 
striking and prophetic. On the rising of the curtain, 
Abbotsford appeared, perfected as it had been by its 
newly-departed lord, and after an interval in which the 
spectators had time to dwell with sadness on the poet's 
once cherished but now deserted home, the figure of Time 
on the wing passed across the stage, and at the sweep of 
his scythe the building dissolved, and darkness settled on 
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the scene. Ere long there rose slowly in the middle of 
the stage a white bust, whose lofty brow bespoke the image 
of the great minstrel, and from aU sides, in their appropriate 
costume, a crowd of the principal characters created by his 
genius gathered about the bust and knelt in homage 
around its pedestal. "Was the idea suggested by this scene 
— the immortality of Scott, or at least the long duration 
of his fame — founded on an exaggerated estimate of his 
genius ] I think not. The present centenary celebration, 
in its character so general and enthusiastic, is so far an 
earnest of many successive celebrations, and we have 
reason to suppose that long after the strong ruins of the 
towers which his genius has consecrated, and of Abbots- 
ford itself, shall have disappeared, the creations of his 
fancy will survive at home and in distant lands. Even 
the poetry of Scott, which some of our critics pronounced 
evanescent, will be one of the columns which will support 
his fame, for it realises and illustrates the feudal periods 
of history, and reveals a state of society which was common 
to many countries. It may be said, indeed, that minstrel 
poetry is not of an endunng character, and that that of 
our early minstrels was lost for centuries, till Addison, 
Ramsay, and Percy recovered it from manuscripts, and 
Scott added to its stores from traditionary recitation. But 
the new minstrelsy of Scott, while so far partaking the 
nature of the old, which his antiquarian lore enabled him 
to imitate, reproduced feudal life with the picturesque 
strokes of genius, giving it appropriate scenery and poetical 
association. His power of external description has framed 
passages which, while they have immortalised the localities 
of his own country, are yet so universally descriptive as to be 
recognised as natural and happy. A foreigner will respond 
as readily to the realisation of a Border fortress in Scott's 
description of Norham Castle as a Scotchman, and will 
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detect in it those colourings of genius which are wanting 
in the hard lines of the early minstrels. 

** Day set on Norham's castled steep, 
And Tweed's fair river, broad and deep, 

And Cheviot's mountains lone : 
The battled towers, the donjon keep, 
The loop-hole grates, where captives weep, 
The flanking walls that round it sweep, 

In yellow lustre shone. 
The warriors on the turrets high. 
Moving athwart the evening sky, 

Seemed forms of giant height : 
Their armour, as it caught the rays. 
Flashed back again the western blaze, 

In lines of dazzling light. 

** St George's banner, broad and gay. 
Now faded, as the fading ray 

Less bright, and less, was flung ; 
The evening gale had scarce the power 
To wave it on the Donjon tower. 

So heavily it hung. 
The scouts had parted on their search. 

The castle gates were barred ; 
Above the gloomy portal arch. 
Timing his footsteps to a march. 

The warder kept his guard. 
Low humming, as he paced along, 
Some ancient Border gathering song." 

In our own land his fame will endure as a poet, as his 
verses are records of great national events. The two most 
characteristic battles between England and Scotland are 
represented in his " Lord of the Isles" and " Marmion," in 
which last poem the battle of Flodden is given with an 
animation which has won the admiration of our mast 
classical critics. Landor says — 

** The trumpet blast of Marmion never shook 
The walls of God-built Ilion — yet "what shout 
Of the Achaians swells the heart so high.'' 
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Scott, however, was not merely a minstrel poet. In the 
six introductory epistles to his cantos of Marmion is a 
series of musing and reflection which, while it evinces the 
genial mind of the writer, is equal to any of the epistolary 
poetry of our country. His domestic affection, friendly 
feeling, patriotic devotion, and ready sympathy with the 
vaiying moods of external nature, are commingled in 
charming variety. To us who live fest by the pleasant 
Tweed, his pictures in these epistles of the scenery of our 
neighbourhood are faithful and attractive. Who that has 
passed Ashiestiel on a November day does not recall to 
his recollection the well-known lines of the first of these 
epistles ? 

'* No longer Autnnm's glowing red 
Upon our Forest hills is shed ; 
No more, beneath the evening beam. 
Fair Tweed reflects their purple gleam ; 
Away hath passed the heather-bell, 
That bloomed so rich on Needpath-f ell ; 
Sallow his brow, and russet bare 
Are now the sister-heights of Yair. 
The sheep, before the pinching heaven. 
To sheltered dale and down are driven. 
Where yet some faded herbage pines, 
And yet a watery sunbeam shines : 
In meek despondency they eye 
The withered sward and wintry sky. 
And far beneath their summer hill. 
Stray sadly by Glenkinnon's rill : 
The shepherd shifts his mantle's fold, 
And wraps him closer from the cold ; 
His dogs no merry circles wheel. 
But, shivering, follow at his heel ; 
A cowering glance they often cast. 
As deeper moans the gathering blast." 

Seventy years have now passed since these lines were 
penned. These and many others of a national character 
are now repeated by our children and grandchildren, 
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who will carry them far through the next century. 
A hundred years has been mentioned by a great critic 
as the test of poetic merit. Byron had great difficulty 
in ascertaining from the sexton of a London burying- 
ground the grave of Churchill — " one who blazed the 
comet of a season" — but ChurchilFs poetry was ungenial, 
unpictorial, and full of national antipathies. The poetry 
of Scott will also be held in memory as the commencement 
of a new era, when the didactic was displaced by the glow- 
ing narrative. There is no doubt that the spirit of 
emulation produced by Scott, and the adoption of his style, 
brought into the lists many of the great poets of the early 
part of this century, and gave an impulse even to Byron, 
who, though investing his characters with an oriental garb, 
owed half his success, according to Lockhart, to a clever 
though unconscious imitation of the minstrel. The time 
had come when a revolution more startling took place in 
prose romance. "Waverley" aj)peared, and all confessed 
the charm of a new enchanter. It was fortunate that it 
appeared anonymously, otherwise its success might have 
been ascribed to the influence of a great name. The power 
of pictorial description in this series of novels might have 
led to a suspicion of its authorship, but the long intervals 
between the publication of the poems gave no indica- 
tion of that power of rapid composition which was 
evinced in the quick succession of the Waverley series. 
Wilson, indeed, exclaimed, " I wonder what all 
these people are perplexing themselves about. Have 
they forgotten the prose of the Minstrelsy 1" As it was, 
however, reviewers toiled after him in vain ; and in a 
few years a host of characters appeared in rapid succession 
which were instantaneously hailed as the true productions 
of genius. " Each change of many-coloured life he drew" 
— life at various periods of history, and in various countries, 
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exhibited with marked distinctiveness, yet preserving the 
tone of the age, and the place of its existence. Though 
happier in his delineation of the scenery and chai-acters of 
his native land, he detected at a glance the local features 
and characters of foreign countries, where his merits 'are 
accordingly acknowledged. The poetry and prose of Scott 
have many points of similarity — ^much of both has reference 
to the times of chivalry ; but the poetry partakes more of 
the ideal, is, of course, destitute of the humour with which 
the prose is replete, and comes less in contact with the 
common realities of life and the condition of general 
society. The sympathies of a larger class of readers were 
thus engaged, and more especially in those novels, the 
scenes of which were laid in times not £ar removed from 
the present. The spirit of the Royalist, the Puritan, the 
Jacobite, and the Cameronian — of the Saxon and the Gael, 
was appreciable by the many, and the portraitures of Scott 
will so far illustrate the history which relates to these 
characters when their distinctive features will in the course 
of time have faded. But without insisting critically on 
the origin of our admiration of these works, where, I 
would ask, have we more vivid pictures of external 
nature or human character than in the pages of 
Scott 1 To enumerate these would be more suitable 
for a lecture than an eulogium — and to do so 
here is unnecessary, when every one is familiar with his 
writings. Familiarity with many objects often renders 
them less prized, but an intimate acquaintance with the 
productions of Scott endears them to us, and leads us to 
renew our acquaintance with them. This is the true test 
of the lasting merit of these works, and encourages the 
hope that as the inflated and unnatural old romances 
vanished on the appearance of the romances of Scott, the 
sickly sensational novels of the present day will finally be 
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displaced by the healthier influence of the Waverley series. 
When drawing near the close of his life, he said that he 
derived consolation from the reflection that " he had tried 
to unsettle no man's faith, to corrupt no man's principles, 
and that he had written nothing which on his death-bed 
he could wish blotted." We recur to them, then, with 
safety as well as delight, in the hour of leisure, in the 
hour of langour, and many an invalid has cause to bless 
the memory of Scott. It would be unpardonable, in 
speaking of the romances of Scott, not to mention the 
influence which they have had on the method of writing 
history. The inner life of a country, the manners, the 
occupations, the amusements, the sentiments, the social 
condition of the great body of the people, were seldom 
adverted to in our old histories, which were concerned 
mainly with the records of treaties and wars, the transac- 
tions and pei*sonalities of camps and courts. The detail 
which has found its way into modern history, and which 
has conduced greatly to the popularity of history, is, to a 
great extent, a transcript from the pages of Scott. The 
relation of the lower class of citizens to the nobles in 
feudal times is better seen in such a novel as the " Fair 
Maid of Perth" than in our common histories ; and the 
relation between the Saxon serf and the JSTormkn baron is 
represented more accurately in "Ivanhoe** than in the 
history of Hume. An eminent French historian, Thierry, 
does not hesitate to ascribe the improved method of writing 
history to the influence of Scott, who has first mis en scene 
the different races of men whose gradual fusion has formed 
the great nations of Europe. His prose romance, which 
has thus given an impetus to historical study, was, like his 
poetry, extensively imitated, and a host of writers arose 
who have attained great eminence in this department of 
our literature. Scotland owes much to Scott for the 
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celebrity with which he has invested her history and her 
localities in the estimation of strangers. Jjord Byron 
sings of Greece — 

" Long shall the voyager with the Ionian blast, 
Hail the bright cUme of battle and of song. " 

A kindred emotion possesses the stranger when, from the 
German ocean, he perceives in the distance the ranges of 
Cheviot and Lammermoor, which include the scenes of 
Scott's marvellous stories ; and when passing the Bass and 
Tantallon, the poet's * own romantic town ' rises to the 
view. Our American kinsmen gaze not less emotionally 
from the Atlantic on the mountains of our Western High- 
lands, and long to plunge into those recesses which reveal 
the scenery of the "Lord of the Isles" and the "Lady of 
the Lake.'' Pilgrims from all countries are found at this 
season plodding by the banks of the Teviot and the Tweed, 
murmuring in foreign accents the names of his loved 
localities. The inhabitants of this town and neighbour- 
hood have a peculiar call to join in the present celebration, 
Innerleithen is the reputed scene of the novel of " St 
Ronan's Well," not merely from the existence here of the. 
medicinal spring which Scott visited when young, but 
from the general correspondence between the traits of this 
locality and the sketch given in the novel. On the con- 
viction that Scott had this place in his eye in writing the 
novel, the St Ronan's Club was formed, and its games were 
attended by great numbers, among whom were many of 
the intimate friends of the novelist ; and what sanctioned 
the general conviction was the countenance given to it by 
the attendance of the novelist himself. Apart from this, 
however, we live in the midst of many of those places 
which are associated with his works, and with the most 
interesting events of his life. Let me guide the pilgrim 
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who has visited Abbotsford upwards to this place and 
beyond it. Casting a retrospect on the " groves of noble 
Somerville," we pass hy the Catrail to the Tweed, and 
descend into the Vale of Yair, the seat of an intimate 
friend — 

" Yair, which hills so closely bind, 
Scarce can the Tweed his passage find, 
Though much he fret, and chafe, and toil. 
Till all his eddying currents boil.*' 

Opposite, in the midst of noble wood, is the ruined house 
of Fairneylee, where lived the authoress of one of our 
sweetest songs — Miss Rutherford — one whom Scott knew 
well, and who foresaw his genius in early boyhood. 
Diverging from the Tweed, we ascend the tributary 
Caddon to look on Clovenfords, where Scott often so- 
journed before settling on the Tweed, and where Words- 
worth listened to the landlady's praise of the genial Sheriff. 
Descending the hill, Ashiestiel lies below, the cradle of 
Marmion and Waverley. We note Glenkinnon's rill, a 
burn now immortalised, nor pass unheeded the neigh- 
bouring farm-house where Scott and his family were sure 
to be present at the kirn or harvest home. We cannot 
leave Ashiestiel without calling to mind that Park, the 
African trnveller, visited here, and that the poet accom- 
panied him across the hill to Yarrow before he started on 
his last journey to Africa. Ascending the Tweed, we rest 
on the height on which stands the ruined tower of Elibank, 
to which on the Sabbath evening he often walked with 
his family, where they dined in the open air on a basket 
of cold provisions, and where his talk was a series of 
Biblical lessons. Proceeding upwards, we have a glimpse 
at the opening of Bold, of Minch Moor, and at the head 
of the glen we can recognise the site of the cheese- well, 

L 
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" Where the lingering fays renew their ring, 
By milk-maid seen beneath the hawthorn hoar, 
Or round the marge of Minchmoor's haunted spring." 

Beyond Innerleithen we have the mansion of Traquair, the 
bears at its gate reminding us of the gate at Tullyveolan. 
Further up, the Glen reminds us of William Laidlaw, the 
author of ' Lucy's Flittin' ' and the poet's dearest friend, 
whose features were the first to be recognised as the poet 
awoke to consciousness when brought back in insensibility 
to die at Abbotsford. Contiguous to Glen is the farm of 
Blackhouse, on the Douglas Bum, where Laidlaw resided, 
and where Scott first met the Ettrick Shepherd. Ter- 
minating our journey at St Mary's Lake, we "gaze on 
Dryhope's ruined tower," not forgetting that on this visit 
to Blackhouse Scott saw for the first ^ime the ruins of this 
tower, where bloomed the Flower of Yarrow, the wife of 
his progenitor, Walter Scott of Harden. While we have 
a pride in the genius of our countryman, we have a regard 
for him in his character as a man. He had the simple 
manners of true greatness, affected no eccentricity, and was 
accessible to all. In the many social relations of life he 
was dutiful and exemplary — as a father, a husband, a 
neighbour, and a friend. In this last relation his offices 
were untiring ; he was ready and sound in counsel, and 
always anxious to advance modest worth and neglected 
genius. Cunningham, Hogg, Laidlaw, Leyden, and many 
others — not forgetting one, Robert Chambers, lately- 
departed, who belonged to this neighbourhood, and who 
had much in his pursuits and gentle temper akin to Scott 
— were encouraged and benefited by his advice and infor- 
mation. He was free from envy, and lived at peace with 
his literary brethren. The most untamed and wayward 
poet of the age felt the soothing influence of his spirit. 
Would that our great national poet Burns had lived a 
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little later, to have shared in the friendship of a man so un- 
assuming, so discerning, and so sympathetic ; his course of life 
might then have been smoother, and his sun might not have 
set so early, and in such clouds of despondency and gloom. 
Though his political feeling was keen, it did not materially 
interfere with his private friendship, or make his demeanour 
to his dependents less kindly. He received Jeffrey at his 
table with unaffected hospitality after a severe review, to 
which party feeling might be supposed to have imparted 
some bitterness ; and during the fierce agitation of the 
Reform Bill, Willie Laidlaw, though a reformer, was not 
the less his bosom friend. His kindness to his dependents 
and domestics was unceasing ; and not the least evil which 
he deplored in his change of fortune was, that their comforts 
were thereby diminished. It was reserved by Providence to 
try this great and good man in his latter days ; and though 
the prospect of that great struggle is sad to contemplate, 
and though we could have wished that it should have been 
averted, it is a consolation to think that it brought out 
more signally his high sense of honour and independence, 
and thus gave a grand completion to his character. 

" His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to aU the world — * This was a man. 
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SKETCHES AND ESSAYS. 



THE EAST WIND. 

" O' a* the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly lo'e the west, 
For there the bonnie lassie lives, 
The lass that I lo'e best.'' 

" Blaw saft, ye westlin' winds, blaw saft 
Amang the leafy trees, 
Wi' gentle breath frae muir and dale 
Bring hame the laden bees. 

** And bring the lassie back to me 

That's aye sae neat and clean," &c. 

There is a natural propriety in Burns associating the 
residence of his sweetheart in the west with the wind which 
blows from that direction. Though the slave of love from 
all points of the compass, the westerly wind, too, would 
occur to him as the appropriate one for bringing back " the 
lass that he lo'ed best." He would have felt it incongruous 
to invoke the east wind to bear so dear a freight ; and the 
least susceptible would be ready to sympathise with him in 
that feeling. Not even the voice of a Wilson could have 
reconciled a Scottish audience to the couplet — 

'* 0' a' the airts the wind can blaw 
I dearly lo'e the east." 

Such an association would have sent a shiver through the 
concert room ; and a perception of the ridiculous, mingled 
with recollections of toothache and rheumatism, would have 
made the audience " grin horrible a ghastly smile." The 
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truth is, that the east wind, which is generally the alterna- 
tive of the west, is the plague of our island — not so violent 
as the tornado, or so scorching as the sirocco, but a pertina- 
cious and oft-recurring grievance, alike injurious to animal 
and vegetable life. 

Having been for a long time a victim of this pestilential 
afflatus, I have for some years past been collecting facts 
connected with it, in order to communicate them to the 
public. In doing this, I have little hope of effecting any- 
thing, on the principle of the knowledge of a disease being 
half its cure. I may, however, be able to shew that per- 
sons are frequently affected by it who are not aware of 
the malady which afflicts them. They may thus be pre- 
vented from having recourse to remedies which are hope- 
less, and be relieved from the dread restlessness and the 
melancholy it inspires, by the thought that they will be 
relieved by a change of wind. I commimicate these 
observations also with a sort of rueful sympathy, as I have 
a decidedly friendly feeling to those who recognise the 
horrors of the east wind. I must mention, too, that in 
pursuing this subject, I am addressing myself to the better 
part of humankind, to the delicate, the sensitive, the poeti- 
cal. I have little toleration for those who are not alive 
to the evil influence. They may be as sensible and moral 
as Samuel Johnson himself, who denied the influence of 
atmosphere on the state of the body ; but so far as my 
observation goes, they are not the porcelain of human 
nature. 

Why a stream of atmospheric air from the east should 
be more pestiferous than one from the west, is a question 
which I do not pretend to solve. I have endeavoured to 
have it answered by my medical attendant, who generally 
waives the subject by a vague reference to . the influence of 
the German Ocean, or of the bleak plains of Tartary. But 
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is it not possible to detect what is the nature ef that poison 
which lurks in its breath ? In these days of triumphant 
science, it might be analysed ; and no experiment would 
better deserve reward and honours than the one which 
threw light on this subject. If the east and west wind 
were bottled separately, and flies introduced into each 
bottle, sure I am that the occidental fly would outlive the 
oriental one. The certainty of the lethal nature of the 
east wind being thus scientifically established, there might 
be a testing analysis of the contents of these bottles. It 
may be said, indeed, that though the bad qualities of the 
east wind were obtained, what would it profit ? What 
medical skill could puff" back such a quantity of vapour, or 
infuse into such a volume of air any modifying principle ? 
True, indeed ; but might not the chamber of the invalid be 
disinfected by some chemical agency, and rendered grateful 
to sensitive lungs 1 A fico, as Pistol says, for medicine, 
if it cannot shield me from this deadly foe. I am loath 
to speak disparagingly of so learned and respectable a body 
as our medical men ; but I cannot help saying that their 
indifference on this subject reminds me that the east wind 
in this country is the doctor's best friend. When the 
wind is from other points, you will meet them as you do 
other professional people in reading-rooms, or on the street ; 
but let there be a continuation of easterly, and you see 
their carriages scudding in all directions. 

Towards the end of March, invalids begin to scent it in 
the morning air. They are restless during the night, a 
dull pain hangs over the back part of the head, the mouth 
becomes parched and they look out for a confirmation of 
their fears to the direction of the smoke from the chimney- 
tops. They dress with a millstone hanging on their hearts, 
as they contemplate the discharge of their daily duties ; 
and after a languid break&st, walk abroad to be insulted 
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by some friend of an iron frame congratulating them on the 
bracing nature of the morning. Day after day rolls on, and 
the eastern fiend increases in strength. About the middle 
of April, when nature has thrown her verdant mantle over 
hill and valley, and when the unwary invalid is tempted 
to treat his lungs with air, the insidious spirit begins to 
pour through the tempting atmosphere his leprous draught. 
With a sort of malicious joy, he grins through the sun- 
beams of May, and then revels in all his strength. The 
young, tempted by the brightness of the day, venture out 
in their summer clothing — light-coloured inexpressibles 
and straw bonnets are seen on our promenades. But 
shivering limbs and aching heads are there ; bleared eyes, 
and blue noses, shooting pains through the breast, and 
coughs and sneezes. The stout gentleman is unable to 
draw his gloves over his raw and swollen hands ; and from 
the want of circulation, the fingers of the fair lack the 
power of bestowing charity. But who can wonder at this 1 
Let the promenader cast his eyes on the trees which shade 
the walk, and he will perceive the young leaves on their 
eastern side as black as the leaf of the cigars whiffing 
around him. What infatuation, then, is it in middle age 
to expose itself to such a draught ? Yet we have seen in 
Princes Street elderly spinsters and nabobs attempting to 
outface the blast. About this time the roll of doctors' 
carriages through the streets of the New Town of Edin- 
burgh is incessant. Hackney-coaches draw up in succes- 
sion at dentists* doors, unburdening themselves of agonised 
mortals encased in mufflers of flannel. Figures hurry from 
house to house on pressing business, with handkerchiefs at 
mouth or respirators. Judges drop like numbed bees 
from the bench, advocates are hoarse, and the law becomes 
lengthier than ever. The favourite doctor s church is 
deserted — influenza, eldest daughter of east wind, holds 
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him down, and the old ladies are " loud in their wail " 
— church choirs become rookeries — concerts are postponed 
—the prima donna loses a few of her upper notes, and 
denounces the climate of Caledonia — singing-masters growl 
like bears — ^tenor voices become barytones, and batytones, 
basses. The affianced lady will not receive the visit of her 
lover ; a gumboil gives a hideous and foolish appearance 
to her face, and the despairing youth must content himself 
with a tete-a-tSte with mamma. To the great joy of the 
young, the masters of schools, falling in with the humour 
of the time, assume their nightcaps, and give a few holi- 
days, thus affording their pupils a- fair chance of disease. 
Then hooping-cough and measles seize on the juniors, and 
desolate whole benches for months. The triumph of East 
Wind is complete ! The doctor and the undertaker have 
it all their own way — hearses take the place of hackney- 
coaches — the gravedigger crows like chanticleer — and the 
cemetery is the place of business ! 

Long before this consummation, however, the experienced, 
if they can afford to do so, have left Edinburgh, and flown 
for shelter. Some, who are but slightly affected, are 
content to retire behind the shield of Arthur s Seat ; others 
go farther back to Momingside ; but those who suffer most 
hasten to throw the Ochils between them and the blast, or 
the range of hills that bound the upper part of the Tweed. 
There at Bridge of Allan, Innerleithen, or Moffat, they 
live in Elysian fields, waiting the retiring of the enemy 
whose absence makes the Scottish metropolis so glorious 
in the summer months. Yet, as with demon spite, when 
we think of him gone for the season, will he make a raid 
on the coast some day in June, suddenly freezing up our 
open pores, and wiping with his icy hand the perspiration 
from our brows. The setting sun itself sinks down with 
affright as it beholds him beckoning up fix)m the German 
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Ocean whole volumes of vapour, and pouring on the 
Lothians legions of the Hessian fly. 

Some will maintain that these horrora are exaggerated, 
and that the generality never experience any discomfort 
from this wind. But these sceptics have not inquired into 
the subject. I have remarked its effects on many who 
were not aware of the influence under which they suffered. 
On looking back to the days of my youth, I have yet a 
vivid recollection of seasons of despondency, which, I have 
no doubt, arose from this unknown influence. The 
"changing spirit's rise and fall," complained of by my friends, 
I have at once accounted for by a reference to the direction 
of the wind. To the same source I have often traced the 
cold reception, the pert reply, the rude contradiction. I 
have it on good authority, that children in schools are 
much more restless and unmanageable during the pre- 
valence of the east wind. The taws then whistle about 
with fearful activity ; for the teacher is also under its 
atrabilious influence, viewing the innocent though irritable 
community around him as a set of fiendish imps conspiring 
against his authority and peace of mind. It is then that 
they trace ** the day's disaster in his morning fe,ce." Infants 
scream incessantly under its influence, and impatient nurses 
endeavour to shake them into silence, with as much success 
as if they were shaking a watchman's rattle. I have a 
suspicion that the aristocratic tendency to build towards 
the western part of our towns, arises from the desire of 
enjoying the west wind in its pure and unadulterated 
condition. 

The east wind on the continent cannot be so pernicious 
. as with us ; for I have observed that the foreigners resi- 
dent among us moan most piteously during the spring 
months, looking upbraidingly at the natives, as if we were 
accountable for an element as uncertain as themselves. 
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The Frenchman's mercury sinks out of sight, and his 

* 

impatience of everything British becomes almost unpolite. 
Sighing over the fender in his tasselled cap, he watches 
with suspicion the opening of the doors, and utters volumes 
of amphibious exclamations, if he discovers that the win- 
dows are not hermetically closed. If obliged to venture 
out, he will spend his last shilling on a hackney-coach. I 
have seen a Frenchman resisting the enemy with an umbrella, 
thus raising up his parapluie as a public protest against 
the inhospitality of our climate. The German becomes a 
perfect bear under its sway, and gi'owls against the English 
people, without any consideration for their connection 
with his own race. And as for those who are in one 
sense foreigners, our own countrymen who have been 
fanned in the luxurious east, their disgust with their 
native clime is undisguised. Ensconced in their club- 
houses, they venture to cast a glance from the curtained 
window, waiting for an interval to escape to the continent. 
It has occurred to some that the immense pile of iron and 
glass now rearing in London might, after its main purpose 
has been served, be converted into a number of depart- 
ments in different climates, thus serving as a retreat for 
the numerous foreigners resident among us, and especially 
for the great numbers of East Indians whose traditional 
riches might enable them to purchase and keep up such 
an establishment. But I would remind these speculators 
that heat alone cannot exti*act the essence of this pestilence ; 
were such the case, the hot houses of our millionaires 
would long ere now have been found a refuge from this 
direful dispensation. 

There is to me a beautiful propriety in the expression, 
'our political Atmosphere,' arising from the conviction that 
public commotions are sometimes dependent on the state 
of the wind. Lamartine in his History of the Girondins 
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Htates, that the crisis of one of the most eventful days of 
the French Revolution was partly owing to the irrita- 
bility of mind produced by an easterly wind. Perhaps 
not one of the multitude engaged in that day's proceedings 
suspected the power which impelled them into such 
frightful activity. It would be curious and instructive to 
note the coincidence of insurrections, conspiracies, and 
revolts with the direction of the wind. I have no doubt 
that, as in the case mentioned by Lamartine, there is a 
connection — and the anemometer of our observatories 
might be useful indices of political crises. The authority 
of a Shakespeare, then, will not reconcile us to the words, 
" the idle wind which I respect not." The east wind will 
make itself respected and feared too. It affects us indi- 
vidually and socially. From its exacerbating tendency 
it were well that public deliberative bodies should nieet as 
little as possible during its reign. The breaking up of 
Parliament at Easter is a judicious custom ; but the recess 
should be longer, for I have observed that the discussions, 
just after being resumed, are attended with much vitupera- 
tion. It were to be desired also that the ecclesiastical 
Assemblies of Scotland should eschew the month of May 
for their meeting. It would be going too far, to say that 
the postponement of the term of meeting would have 
prevented the Disruption ; but there is no doubt that the 
breath of the Assemblies would thereby be considerably 
sweetened. 

Having thus thrown out a few suggestions touching 
on the public good, as connected with this national visita- 
tion, it may be proper that I conclude this notice with 
some practical hints to those individuals who are its 
victims : — During the months of spring, be watchful in 
your intercourse with society. Think well before you 
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make a reply, and reserve your sarcasm for summer. A 
quarrel on a day of east wind avoid with care ; though 
dead cut on the public walk forget it. Make no complaint 
of its depressing effect upon you to any who do not suffer 
from it, otherwise you will be considered affected or 
imbecile. Should jealousy distract you, mistrust seize 
you, and a whole legion of the blues reel around you, 
gather hope from the changing direction of the smoke 
issuing from your neighbour's chimney-pots. In short, 
before taking any decisive step at this season, I would 
say — " Look to the weathercock." 



ANGLERS' FANCIES AND FOIBLES. 

"Walton has given a very seductive view of angling, and 
lias connected with the art scenes of meditation, innocence, 
and rural enjoyment. An angler, in his view, must be a 
good man. Now, without detracting from the general 
merits of the character, it has occurred to me, after mixing 
for a time with the lovers of the gentle craft, that there 
are some peculiar tendencies in these gentlemen which call 
for a certain degree of animadversion. Isaac, I think, goes 
a little too hx, A fisher has his ^Eincies and foibles like 
other men ; and without meaning to decry the general 
respectability of the craft, I would just hint at a few 
points in which he suffers his imagination to run away 
with him, and in which he displays a jealousy and selfish- 
ness which are not found in the votaries of other sports 
and recreations. 

One of these foibles is a tendency to look at things 
through the water, to magnify and distort, as it were ; a 
kind of unceremoniousness in dealing with fects, as if these 
were matters which fishers were entitled by their calling to 
overlook. For instance, with regard to the number, size, 
and species of the fish taken, the sportsman, whatever his 
age, rank, or general character, exhibits an elasticity of 
conscience which is not observable in his common life. 
Dozens count for hundreds, an ounce for a pound, and a 
par or minnow for a trout. The length of a boy's trout is 
generally the measure of the arm from the tip of the out- 
stretched finger to the elbow. On the subject of salmon- 
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fishing, this largeness of vision is the most remarkable, for 
a grilse of three pounds thinks nothing of weighing eight 
or ten in the angler's scales, and those of larger size leap at 
once into a gigantic salmon. As to the quality of the fish, 
it suffei*s a sea -change too, and a yellow kipper blazes like 
the brightest silver. 

It may be said that it would be easy for a well-meaning 
friend to bring these mattei-s to the test of experience, and 
convince the deluded sportsman that he labours under some 
degree of glamour ; but I have often tried this, and have 
always found very considerable difficulty in the way. T have 
accompanied fishers of high repute to the stream, have stood 
shivering at their elbow from morn to dewy eve, and after 
all have only seen a few par committed to the roomy basket. 
Nevertheless, when I left them in despair of seeing any re- 
spectable fish being taken, I have been told, to my utter 
confusion next- day, that ever so many dozens of splendid 
trout were taken in the twilight just after my departure. 
I would walk twenty miles to see a salmon taken with the 
rod, but my curiosity will likely never be gratified. What 
exploit, however, is more common than this % I have been 
living for some time in a village on the banks of the Tweed, 
and in the evening you see sauntering at the door of the 
inn jolly looking fellows redolent of cigars, with fly hooks 
twisted round their hats, and their breast pockets swollen 
out with hook-books, their tall rods leaning against the 
wall as if reposing, like their masters, after the fatigues of 
the day. The whole has a grand look ; and one cannot 
help thinking of what the results must be of all this pre- 
paration. In the evening you hear the story from their 
own lips as they converse over their toddy— how nicely a 
salmon was hooked, how he plunged, how he twisted, how 
he sulked, how the angler stumbled into a pool, how he 
swam with the rod in his teeth, how at length with the 

M 
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merest gossamer of gut he hauled the leviathan on his side 
to the bank, and but for the sprain which he received in 
his wrist during the struggle he would have secured him 
with his gafif, showing at the same time his wrist somewhat 
blackened and swollen. The sprain clinches the story, 
though one might feel inclined, as the company warms into 
emulation and gives similar details of marvellous adven- 
tures, to parody between his teeth the lines of the poet — 

** And when the circling glass warms your vain hearts, 
You talk of nibbles that you never felt, 
And fancy salmon that you never knew.'' 

In such meetings of the brotherhood, there is often a 
mutual inspection of hooks and lines which, while leading 
to a great display of piscatory lore, is intermingled with 
marvellous details. Each hook has its history. One is 
taken out with becoming reverence, and the fortunate pro- 
prietor, after drawing the snood carefully between his lips, 
and stroking its somewhat scanty plumage, will tell who 
was its dresser, what were its adventures, the number of 
its victims, and all its " moving accidents by flood — for it 
was found in the mouth of a flsh which had been lost and 
re-hooked — ^and how it had succeeded in luring some 
knowing old fish when younger and better appointed hooks 
had failed. This distinguished instrument is then handed 
round and commented on ; and the young fisher, whose 
hook-book is a series of illumined pages, each gleaming 
with flies of oriental lustre, gazes with envy and awe on 
the little grey veteran as he passes it to his neighbour with 
a sigh. Now comes a trial of the strength of snoods, and 
a discourse on the plaiting of lines. Haply one has a line 
wrought by the well-known captain* from the hair of one 

* Monsieur Senebier, the late French teacher in Edinburgh, was one 
of the most successful anglers in the Tweed district, where his name is 
still familiar as a household word. He was originally an officer in the 
French navy, was taken prisoner, and, while on parole, lived on the 
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of Edina's loveliest daughters, and a murmur of applause 
is beard through the room, as its elasticity and strength 
are tested by its proud possessor. 

This competition in wonders may be considered a fisher's 
foible ; a graver name should be given to the depreciation 
to which it leads. The angler demands belief, but he will 
give none in return. In such scenes as I have alluded to, 
there is much whispering and eye-dilating in the company ; 
and I have observed that even when a fish was drawn 
triumphantly from the basket, it did not altogether satisfy 
them that the exhibitor was the captor. It may be that 
a noted poacher was on the river that day. The fellow 
himself turns up at the inn in the evening in a state of 
dreamy drunkenness ; but you may see by his air of resolute 
self-denial, and the ox-like stare he fixes on the successful 
angler that his silence is dependent on a demand which 
the imaginary captor is compelled to satisfy. It may 
be remarked that fishers seldom see each other's fish 
caught, and that they shun one another on the river. 
They are very fidgetty when people look into their baskets, 
as if they came to spy the nakedness of the land. A noted 
fisher of my own acquaintance on seeing a tyro in the art 
undoubtedly hook and draw ashore a fish, remarked with 
some spleen that the creature had very bad teeth. Even 
the gift of a salmon from a fishing friend to another of the 
craft, though in itself acceptable, appears to occasion some 
sort of uneasiness ; and often there is a minute inspection 
to discover if the fish be not a regular capture of the net, 
with a mouth unconscious of the hook. This I hold to be 
ungenerous. 

banks of the Tweed. His long residence in Scotland and his social dis- 
position gave him the dialect and the feelings of a native Scotsman. He 
was very dexterous in the plaiting of fishing lines, some of which were 
composed of the locks of ladies of distinction. 
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There are many delusions connected with angling. The 
weather, for instance, is a fertile subject for theory ; and it 
is to be observed that a true fisher, although contradicted by 
fjEwts every day of his life, never gives in, but lives and dies 
in his faith. Indeed, I have never been able to hear two 
opinions alike, even from i^he indigenous fishers of the 
same locality. One would guess that "there was ower 
muckle fire in the air;" another believed that "the 
wind was in the east ;" a third, " that it was too warm ;" 
a fourth, " that it was too cold." The water was at 
one time too high, at another, too low ; now, too dark, 
now too clear; in short, there seemed to be necessary 
to successful fishing such a combination of circumstances 
as must occur but rarely. Then I could never ascertain 
what colour of fly was suitable for the day. Some advised 
me to consult the hedges on the subject, and observe what 
fly was in vogue at the time. But whatever I tried, the 
chances were that I returned unsuccessful, and I came 
to the conclusion that angling was a drudgery, a delusion, 
and a bore. I have been assured, notwithstanding, that 
there are some who go to work scientifically, and fill their 
basket with certainty and with little fuss, but these men I 
never yet happened to meet. There was a report one 
morning in the village that a salmon had been caught, and 
I immediately went through the place in quest of the 
captor, to look at him as a curiosity. But he multiplied 
himself as fast as the opponents of Falstaff*, and took on 
him as many forms as Proteus. He was a weaver lad at 
first, then a ploughman, then an exciseman, then an old 
pensioner. A suspicion is abroad here that the trout which 
occasionally appears on the inn table are the victims, not 
of the rod, but of the poacher's nets, which silently but 
surely sweep the pools during the night. 

I have already taken notice of the tendency of an angler 
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to multiply his fish, magnify their size, and improve their 
species ; but it is no less strange that all the trouts that 
are lost are much larger than those which are caught. 
Fishers, also, are accused by the uninitiated of conceit and 
ipcivility, inasmuch as it is their custom when they fall in 
with any inexperienced sportsman to examine his tackle 
with undisguised contempt. They try his rod by shaking 
it, and then dismiss it from their hands with a look of pity, 
handling his hooks meanwhile with such a look as they 
would bestow upon curiosities fi'om Central Africa. They 
make no scruple of peering into the basket of the benighted 
individual ; and this perhaps emboldens him to a retaliatoiy 
inspection, when he is probably rejoiced by the sight of some 
small fry as innocent and imponderable as his own. This 
habit of conceit in fishers is shared by the whole fraternity, 
gentle and semple. I have observed the contemptuous air 
of mere hinds when conversing with gentlemen beginners. 
If they are asked in a courteous manner if such a kind of 
fly will suit the day, their dry assent leads you to believe 
that it is the respondent's opinion that it is a matter of 
indifierence what sort of fly you employ, and that, in fact, 
you are below the serious attention of a real fisher. 

Selfishness is another fault charged to fishei's. Angling, 
indeed, is the most unsocial of all amusements. A man 
may be excellent company on the road to the stream ; but 
the moment his line is let out, he cuts his friend dead, and 
minds his own business. So far from lending his aid in 
any dilemma, the fisher exemplifies in his covert smile the 
dogma, " that men find something agreeable in the mis- 
fortunes even of their dearest friends." A curious instance 
of the anti-social effect of the sport occurred in my own 
family. One of my boys who usually went to fish with 
me, was very useful at first in emergencies ; several times 
he has stripped and waded to clear away my hooks ; but 
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Bucli is the natural tendency of the pastime, that he soon 
seized every opportunity of deserting me, that he might 
fish independently of his £a>ther, vulgarly speaking, on his 
own hook. If we listen to the conversation of fishers in 
the great crises of the harvest, we shall be surprised at an 
enthusiasm which considers a bad day's sport as something 
far worse than a national famine. The failure of this 
year's crop would have been a fearful calamity ; and every 
good man's first movement, on awakening in the morning, 
was to rush to the window and scan the appearance of the 
sky. For myself, I was so stupid to rejoice in the prospect 
when " the east was sown with orient pearl/* even though 
made aware tliat the day's fishing would be indifierent ; 
but in the inn, when I called one morning there was 
unbounded congratulation among the angling guests on the 
prospect of a discharge of rain, though it would prostrate 
^the standing com and deluge the potatoes. Nay, a wish 
was openly expressed that the torrent would continue to 
Ml for days ; and a hum of deep delight buzzed among a 
number of them as they kept tapping the barometer, and 
saw the mercury go slowly yet resolutely down. I confess 
I could n«)t enter into this feeling, but rather enjoyed the 
mortification which followed the subsiding of the river, 
when the only fish taken was a small grilse. This was 
caught by a mechanic, who after the gentlemen amateurs 
had returned to the inn weary and savage, went down to 
the river after his day's work with a simple knot of worms 
at his hook. He sold the much prized fish at the inn-door 
to one of the brethren, who immediately packed it up, and 
directed it to a gentleman in Edinburgh, who received it 
as a trophy of his friend's success in angling. 

I am little inclined to speak of the cruelty of fishing, as 
the subject is so hackneyed, and as I have been assm^ed by 
certain physiologists that fish are not susceptible of much 
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pain ; but the impalement of worms on the hook is, I must 
say, a most harrowing business to the inexperienced. 
The catching of eels is also painful to more than the eel 
itself ; for in most cases the hook is swallowed some inches 
into the creature's body. It is no doubt a weakness, but 
on such occasions I have found myself quite unfit for the 
task of extricating the barbed hook, and with the selfish- 
ness which angling imparts I have ordered one of my boys 
to lay open the eel with a penknife. While this process 
went on, I was obliged to avert my eyes, and cruel as 
many boys are, it was not without pain that mine succeeded 
in recovering my hook from the torn and mangled eel. It 
was no doubt some compunctious visitings of conscience for 
my barbarity, both to the fish and the boy, which that 
night conjured up dreams in which a thousand eels 
twined round my body and hissed like serpents in mine ear. 
Such considerations and discouragements have consider- 
ably cooled my angling propensities, and certain awkward 
accidents have confirmed me in my resolution to withdraw 
from what is erroneously called the gentle craft. While 
I was fishing on an island of one of the Tweed tributaries 
famous for its sudden floods, I was surrounded by a raging 
torrent, the result of a water-spout, and reduced to the 
narrow limits of a few yards, frx)m which I gazed in helpless 
mood on a few horror-struck shepherds. Providentially, 
the flood fell as rapidly as it rose, but the alarm had 
reached the village ; and when I returned, I found my 
wife in hysterics. One of my boys, also, unable to dis- 
tinguish between a par and a smolt was seized and fined for 
having a few smolts in his creel — both these events were 
duly reported in the newspapers of the capital — and con- 
joined with other reports, had the effect of ensuring a visit 
from my brother-in-law, an excellent friend of the &,mily, 
though a strict utilitarian. The statistics of my fishing 
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adventure he put down with minuteness the other 
evening at supper, and made an appeal to me on the 
absurdity of my behaviour. He set down with much 
exactness the price of my wading-boots, rod, reel, lines, 
gaff, (fee, with the various repairs consequent on breakage, 
and I was a little confused to find that the aquatic outfit 
of myself and boys amounted to XIO sterling. The per 
contra to meet this was six pounds weight of par and trout, 
which, averaging at the rate of 4d. per pound, produced 
the congratulatory total of two shillings, leaving a balance 
against me of £9, 18s. This does not include the expense 
of a doctor who attended me for a fortnight for a sore 
throat, which was the only thing I caught during my first 
week's fishing. I must add, since I am at confession, that 
I have all along been much disconcerted by the indifference 
and ingratitude of my family as regards the fruits of my 
fishing. At firat, it gave me excessive delight to see my 
wife and daughters pick a par or two of my catching for 
breakfast ; but I soon perceived that their approbation 
was hollow, and that their gorge rose at a repetition of 
the dainties. I overheard the servants say that they 
scunnered at them ; and, in fact, the only individual in 
the house that patronised me was the cat, which, by some 
unaccountable accident, always came in for the lion's share. 
For myself, I did not half like the notion of eating what 
I had killed ; and on one occasion the fishiness of my 
hands, caused by taking a few par off the hook, had so 
entered my soul, that when I saw the victims on the table, 
I had merely strength to order their removal. 

In addition to all this, I have just received a hint that 
reports of my failure as a fiisher had reached the town- 
world in which I live, and that I may expect some 
bantering in the ensuing winter circles. This has brought 
my discontent to a climax, and feeling myself to be con- 
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siderably fished out, I am now resolved to wind up my pirn, 
take my rod to pieces, hang it in the hall on my return to 
town, strike out for amusement in a different line, con- 
vinced that I fall lamentably short in the imagination, 
faith, and cunning, which constitute a successful Tweed 
Fly Fisher. 



SALES. 

Misfortune and imprudence are so regular in their opera- 
tions, that few days ever pass in a large city without wit- 
nessing that scene of mingled heart-break and amusement — 
a sale of household furniture at the command of creditors. 
In such scenes there is something to interest a considerable 
variety of sentiments. The seeker after mean advantages, 
the idler, the weakly curious, the moral izer, may all find 
something to gratify their respective propensities. It is 
an occasion which brings well-dressed people together under 
circumstances altogether extraordinary; that is to say, 
they freely rush into a house which they could not have 
formerly entered without some ceremony ; they meet with- 
out courtesy, either to each other or the house, in rooms 
where they must have, at another time, put on the usual 
signals of politeness ; they mingle, without scruple, with 
people whom they never on any other occasion see in such 
places. A home — a house — that sacred idea — ^is for the 
time abandoned by all its holy influences and associations, 
and becomes a common street. Hardly anything could be 
more odd, and in some instances, more painful, than these. 
Such is the unconscious nature of our habits, that the very 
furniture of a house, its chairs, its tables, and its carpets, 
become identified in our minds with its owner, and receive 
a share of the respect we pay to him when under his roof. 
How strange, now, to come into the presence of tables and 
chairs and carpets without the necessity of yielding any 
respect to them whatever ! It is like a courtier meeting a 
monarch incognito, when, however alive to the accustomed 
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sense of obeisance, he knows that he would only offend by 
showing it. 

I have said that it is in some respects painful to see a 
house thus abandoned by all the associations that usually 
guard it. The house and furniture used for any consider- 
able time by a family become part of one's self Every 
article is in some way accordant with their tastes, has been 
connected with their comforts, has been daily looked upon 
by them, and is now, after long services, torn from them. 
To let in a common herd to inspect and criticise those 
things, is next thing to exposing one's self to the same 
promiscuous critici^^l. When calamity has come suddenly 
upon a family, the case is usually the more distressing in 
this respect, for in the confusion occasioned by grief and 
precipitation, they are apt to leave many articles, which, 
while they can add little to the proceeds of the sale, are 
perhaps the things, of all others, the most endeared, and 
that point most forcibly the attention of a multitude to 
themselves. The portrait of a father now no more, looking 
from above the mantel-piece on the ruin of his children's 
house — the innocent sampler on which the names of the 
whole family are quaintly sewed, with awkward birds on 
trident feet,^and dogs wagging three-cornered tails — these 
awaken a host of touching reflections. Where are many 
whose names are here ) Some long since dead, some in 
foreign lands, youths proud and honest, struggling against 
an eastern clime to realise the means of preventing such 
scenes as these ; some now sharing in the disastrous ex- 
periences which have followed an expulsion from this once 
happy home. Here in the mother s room are these first 
sketches ; there in that little hanging library, are their 
school-books, with their names in unwieldy text, full oft- 
repeated on the title-page. The tlironging public gaze on 
each memorial with a vacant eye, and the cold and calcu- 
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lating broker gives a husky offer of sixpence for that which, 
years hence, affection would gladly purchase with its weight 
in gold. 

The crowd at a sale may generally be observed to com- 
prise a great variety of characters. The most conspicuous 
class is that of the regular sale-hunters, consisting of super- 
annuated captains and their ladies, retired &rmers, spinsters, 
and widows who have little to do, and thrifty wives who 
like bargains, and have already stored their houses with 
incomplete sets of china, old-fashioned furniture, and all 
kinds of trumpery, purchased at prodigiously low prices. 
While the auctioneer is selling off the kitchen utensils, this 
class of persons plant themselves in high committee in the 
dining-room ; and as some of them have perhaps made up 
a sort of acquaintanceship by so frequently meeting at sales, 
there is generally less of that anti-social look amongst them 
than what usually predominates in such places. Now and 
then, a comfortable dame in a muff and tippet steps down 
stairs, and presently returns with a report of the progress 
of affairs below. Knowing very well the routine of pro- 
cedure, they can judge by the mention of the article last 
sold, how long it will be before the sale of the first floor 
will be commenced. " They are just at the washing tubs." 
" Oh, then, they have only to get through the candlesticks 
and smoothing irons, so it will be no more than a quarter 
of an hour." Among other individuals here assembled, is 
an elderly gentleman in a brown great-coat and reddish 
nose, who is to be seen at every kind of sale, whether in 
private dwellings or in public rooms when tradesmen sell 
off their surplus stocks to raise money. His Copper-Knob 
in front is as well-known in these scenes as the auctioneer's 
hammer ; and though he does not buy much, the officials 
look upon him as so entirely part and parcel of the system, 
that they are always glad to see him, generally according 
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him that preference of seat which the French executioner 
is said to have offered to the biographer of Johnson. This 
gentleman always knows the secrets of the sale, what 
brought it about, and what has since become of "the 
family." He can calculate how much each article should 
bring, for he knows the shop-price of every thing, and can 
instantaneously cast up an average of what it has been 
bringing for the last twelve months at the agency office. 
He can also tell in an instant, by a single glance, whether 
it be a true or a mock sale ; that is, whether the articles 
have really belonged to an unfortunate family now turned 
adrift, or are only put in by brokers. If the latter, he 
retreats immediately ; he would not countenance with his 
presence such a mockery of domestic calamity. There can 
also be no better than he for the inexperienced to refer to, 
if they want to be on their guard in bidding for any 
particular article. Another figure is the inspector-general 
of the neighbourhood — a lady long kept at her distance by 
the former proprietress of the house, and who has now 
rushed into it in a state of phrenzied curiosity, mingled 
with a sense of triumph to rummage its every comer, turn 
up all its beds, peep into every drawer, and by all means 
possible form a judgment as to what sort of people these 
Thomsons were. Many are there who knew the inmates 
in their better days ; and while some entertain a friendly 
and regretful sympathy for the sufferers, proportioned to 
their merit and their misfortunes, others perhaps look on 
as coldly as the common multitude. A lady sits by the 
pianoforte in the drawing-room, as if ashamed to be there. 
She often looks to her watch, seems very fidgetty, and 
protests to an accompanying friend that she never goes to 
sales, — she only now wants to have a second-hand instru- 
ment for the children to begin with, in order to save her 
own. She then runs her hands contemptuously along the 
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keys, as if she thought herself degraded, " even by the 
sound herself had made," though, in former days, she had 
sat in this very room, and praised both the instrument 
and those who played upon it. 

The auctioneer :ind his clerk have now ascended to the 
dining room, with the whole train of brokers and common- 
place people, who have hitherto attended them in the 
inferior regions. He takes his place at the head of a 
long range of tables, on which are spread out a vast variety 
of light and easily moveable articles. The amateurs are 
all in tiptoe expectation ; and the gentleman in the copper 
nose has taken a chair close behind the lefl hand of the 
salesman. One after another the household gods drop 
away ; and many is the cross look interchanged between 
the bidders, while the blazing snout looks on serenely, 
evidently thinking a great deal, though it says little. But 
who is that young lady who stands blushing beside her 
mother, while these elegant dining tables are in dependence? 
You may at once guess the whole of her history ; she is a 
young woman whose friends are in moderate circumstances, 
and she is about to be married to the youth of her heart. 
He has asked them to attend here, and purchase something 
for their furnishing. The girl's heart is set upon the 
tables ; they are certainly beautiful — the mallet of the 
auctioneer meets its image in them, as he is about to 
consign them to their fate. But who opposes the lady 1 
A dogged, sulky, hard-hearted broker ; the fellow is a 
perfect abhorrence — there he stands at the end of the 
table, and claps on crown after crown so resolutely and 
quickly after the mother, that there is a prospect of a long 
struggle. Every gentleman has given up the contest long 
ago ; even the auctioneer looks vexed ; and the very 
amateurs turn an upbraiding look on the broker. He 
perseveres till the lady sends a look so modest, so beseeching, 
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that old Cupboard himself retires from the contest, and the 
gallant auctioneer comes down with a rattle on the 
delighted t^ble, while his eye beams with pleasure, and a 
murmur of satis&ction runs through the room. 

I would next direct your attention to a couple who have 
not long been married, but who, already dissatisfied with 
the furniture wherewith they commenced their married 
life, have come here in the hope of improving it by a few 
additions. Their house is one of the neatest in a moderate 
way with which I am acquainted ; but yet the inmates, or 
at least the lady, see a thousand faults in it. '' Those 
curtains ! " indeed, my dear, they are not fit to be seen any 
longer in our drawing-room. Neither is that carpet, which, 
you know, you selected without consulting me. And then 
one sofa is nothing in a room so large as ours. There 
should be one, you are aware, on each side of the fire- 
place. And a small card-table is also necessary to fill up 
that vacant space between the two windows — either a new 
card-table or a cabinet, I am indifierent which, but a 
cabinet is the more expensive, and you know I am anxious 
to take as little out of your pocket as possible. All I 
wish is to have everything respectable, and it is as much 
for your own sake as for mine. It is greatly in favour of 
a man in business like you to have a respectably furnished 
house. Indeed, I am quite sure your business would soon 
suffer, if you were not to put your drawing-room into 
proper order." Lectured in this manner, the husband has 
consented to accompany his wife to see the articles exposed 
at this sale ; and before they return to dinner, they will 
have spent quite as much as he can spare upon the 
"indispensable" articles enumerated by the lady, not to 
speak of a few nick-nacks and useless articles, which they 
will also be tempted to buy on account of their being such 
" dreadful bargains." It is not impossible that the whole 
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may be again brought under the auctioneer's hammer next 
midsummer. 

But who is that eager little boy who is sitting with his 
arm round the globe which is to be exposed for sale 1 The 
auctioneer has put it up, and the boy, holding his father's 
thumb in his hand, looks up with mingled hope and despon- 
dency as it rises to the price beyond which he knew his 
father could not go. There is a painful struggle on the 
father's countenance. He is a poor man, and although he 
could wish to bid to gratify his son, a wife and six chil- 
dren are choking his utterance, and he sees the shining 
world on which his boy doated carried off by a spoiled, 
over-fed youth, whose care for it will be but momentary. 
This little boy, who has made a figure at school, and has 
read books in the chimney-comer which people would sup- 
pose he had never heard of, has had his heart set on a 
globe for many months ; and no conqueror ever longed more 
for the possession of the real globe than this ambitious 
little scholar for its glittering image. He has read all the 
notices of sales for a long time back, thinking that he 
might have one at a moderate rate somewhere, and he has 
drawn his father from his work, and made him put on his 
Sunday coat, to come to the present sale, cheering himself 
with the hope that it might be obtained. As he goes 
home, however, he feels no grudge, for he knows that his 
father would have given it him had he been able, and he feels 
a hope within him, strong and bright, that his way to 
knowledge will hereafter be smooth, and that he will have 
access to its temple. 

Observe that blear-eyed man pushing forward, now 
that the sale of miscellaneous trifles has begun. He is a 
bachelor of sixty, and for these many years past he has fre- 
quentedthese sales, eager for a bargain of some article which 
may escape the general competition. He has a room at home 
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crammed with odds and ends, unmatched fire-irons, broken 
fenders, quaint bottles, old plated candlesticks, musty stuffed 
birds, books in antique bindings, an old spinet, for which 
he paid thirty shillings, featureless portraits of naval heroes, 
rickety arm-chairs in their naked canvas, unwieldy ancient- 
looking cradles, mutilated watering-pans, and a collection 
of the meanest trifles which auctioneers bundle off impa- 
tiently in lots. Ah ! here is a parcel in which there may 
be something, and then it may be all had for threepence. 
An old razor for cutting soap, a, lantern, a whirl-top, a 
bunch of peacock's feathers, George Buchanan, and an old 
foraging cap — all found in one lumber drawer — " who bids 
for them 1 " " Threepence," exclaims a voice, quaking 
with emotion, and the whole is thrust upon liim amid a 
roar of laughter, which he entirely disregards, as he stuffs 
the vai'ious items about his person with a silly smile of 
self-congratulation. The witty auctioneer tries another lot, 
and the old gentleman carries off, at the conclusion of the 
sale, a new assemblage of articles — a, vial half full of oil, 
the snout of a bellows, an old portal lock, two Bath bricks, 
a hook, and four crooked nails, at the astoundingly low 
price of one penny. 

The crowd Ls dispersing, and there is one who remains 
behind, who has purchased largely, and to whom the 
auctioneers, and even the porters whom he directed to take 
away certain articles, speak with reverence. There is a 
benignity in his eye, mixed with a ray of compassion and 
concern, and there is a hesitation in his movements which 
shows that he is. in a situation of delicacy. This is the 
Christian neighbour — a man of wealth, and yet of charity. 
He knew the destitute family before ; he did not entirely 
approve their conduct, but he saw them in distress ; he 
stepped forward, and, but for him, they would not have had 
a counterpane to cover them from the damps of the night. 

N 
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But by bis interference, tbe more useful and treasured of 
their articles of furniture are carried over to an humble 
yet comfortable dwelling ; and so active is he in his busi- 
ness of love, that on the very evening of the day on which 
they thought they were abandoned to wretchedness, they 
are conveyed from his dwelling, where his wife had been 
soothing them for the day, to a neat apartment, where a 
portion of their old furniture, which they had thought never 
to see more, is glancing in the light of a cheerful fire, and 
where he himself appears in the midst of the broken family 
with honeyed words of hope, giving assurance that with 
greater experience and corrected hearts, Providence has in 
store for them brighter and happier days. 



THE ANTI-COSMOPOLITE, OR 
THE BILLET-MASTER. 

In most provincial towns, there is at all times one person 
who is more sensitively alive than his fellow citizens to 
the honour and interest of the place, which he takes, as it 
were, along with all its inhabitants, under his special pro- 
tection. He is usually an elderly and leisurely man, of 
old descent in the town — ^the son, perhaps, of a chief 
magistrate whose name is associated with some street or 
bridge, the pride and ornament of the place — and, in all 
likelihood, for the half of his own life he has himself been 
a distinguished member of its municipal corps. His own 
individuality is in a great measure sunk in the individuality 
of the town. Its interests seem to affect him much more 
nearly than his own. He wants no distinctiveness for 
himselfi he only seeks to promote the fame and eminence 
of the town. He has no personal rivalries ; he only looks 
with jealousy and indignation on the proceedings of some 
neighbouring town which pretends to excel his own, if not 
in beauty, at least in commercial prosperity. A stranger 
entering the place recognises the man in a moment by his 
peculiar look of identification with the streets and walks 
around him, as well as by the readiness with which he 
answei's any question which may be put to him respecting 
the name of a public building or the way to a particular 
locality, and his apparent anxiety to protract the conversa- 
tion, as if he looked on the stranger and himself in the 
relation of guest and host, and felt that the reputation of the 
town for good breeding depended on his single exertions. 
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this town were peculiar, not like those of other places 
around ; they were ancient, family blackguards, merely 
accomplishing that portion of disturbance which is in- 
separable from a well-regulated community. His regrets 
became extreme when he was informed by the fiscal next 
morning that in all likelihood the punishment would only 
be banishment from the town, (hdy banishment from the 
town ! Was there ever such mockery % Why it was the 
climax of severity. So acutely did the Billet-master feel 
on this point that he instantly addressed himself to the 
task of getting the proceedings quashed, in which, by great 
exertion, he was successful ; and it is probable he enjoyed 
few such moments of triumph in the course of his life, as 
that when he saw Jock Macrobbie descend the tolbooth 
stairs, to rejoin that small peculiar troop of blackguards 
who kept up the old systems of the place in matters 
criminal. 

During the forenoon our Billet-master was accustomed 
to spend an hour or two in shoii; turns at the Cross amidst 
a group of saunterers of his own order, with whom he 
discussed the politics of the burgh, or the little squabble 
that occurred at the termination of the whist- club on the 
previous evening. After that he would walk to take his 
daily survey of the progress of some new building, public or 
private, that might be rising in or near the town. There 
he would be seen in common cases standing, cane in hand, 
in front of the ascending walls, as if he had taken up a 
position for criticism ; but sometimes, when he saw, or 
thought he saw, anything going wrong, he would mount 
the scaffolding and not scruple to give a hint even to 
the master of works himself. When the building was a 
public one, as a bridge or a church, he would sometimes 
give his opinion with a freedom that annoyed the builder. 
The form of the ai'ch was contrary to what he had recom- 
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mended, the spire was like a pepper-box, and the church, a 
mere sounding aisle. It is scarcely necessary to remark 
that if a stranger had spoken in such terms of any .building 
in progress or completed, within the circuit of the town of 

, the Billet-master would have been the first to take 

fire at them. The steps over the bum in the vicinity, the 
paling round the foundation of the house that was never 
built, the state of the reservoir, the condition of the 
chimney-tops, and the warding off of youngsters from the 
trees lately planted in the public green — all engaged his 
attention. It was strange that there was never an acci- 
dent but he was the first to be on the spot ; he was just in 
time to catch the legs of a child that had crawled through 
the outlet of the kennel of the old bridge ; and was the 
first to cry " Fire " when the conflagration broke out which 
destroyed the provost's wine-cellars. The night before the 
famous inundation of the town, when all had retired to 
bed, he could not sleep, and he was the means of saving 
the lives of several persons by rapping them up on the first 
rush of the fiood. Where the honour of the town was 
implicated, he was active and determined. He was very 
fidgetty to know what precedence was yielded to the 
magistrates of the town at the Convention of Burghs, and 
was particularly indignant at the " Glasgow bodies," as he 
called them, for insisting on their right to rank next to the 
provost of Edinburgh. On the occasion of a challenge 
from a neighbouring parish at the game of curling, he was, 
though no curler himself, under great agitation. His 
politeness had nearly forsaken him when it was announced 
that the opposite party were six ahead. Still he smiled 
incredulously, took snuff, and betted small sums in despera- 
tion. He had a watchful jealousy of the growth of a 
neighbouring town, which, though not of the same anti- 
quity, had now outstripped its rival in population and 
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wealth ; and the only instance he gave of a fiendLsh dis- 
position was the ill-suppressed smile of satisfaction with 
which he heard that the town was involved in an almost 
universal bankruptcy. 

From this exclusive attachment to the matters of his 
own town, or from the original constitution of his mind, he 
had no disposition to leave it even for a short time ; and 
the accounts which he heard daily of the improvements of 
the capital of his native country, never tempted his curiosity. 
In truth, he had never seen Edinburgh but once, and he 
might have died without seeing it again, had it not been 
for the following circumstance. The principal innkeeper 
of the town had had the temerity to start a stage-coach 
daily for the capital, and when it first went from the inn 
with four greys, their heads decorated with birch and 
flowers, a flag waving with the name of " Yittoria " (it was 
in the time of the Wellington victories), and the guard in 
his long crimson coat, it looked respectable for the town, 
and promised well for the proprietor. Our friend's interest 
in this, however, was not great ; he did not care for any 
facility of conveyance from his native town ; and it was 
only after a company in the capital had started an opposi- 
tion to the native coach, that his feelings on the subject 
became truly aroused. The arrival of the opposition, as it 
drove triumphantly through the city, was regarded as an 
open defiance to the town ; and even the staid and serious 
part of the community evinced a spirit of resistance. A 
dinner was given to the innkeeper to encourage him, 
parties were formed for his coach, and many of the 
citizens took a jaunt to the capital on the most frivolous 
pretences. No one who is brought up in a thoroughly 
commercial town can understand how much the public 
feeling of the burgh was wrought up on this occasion. At 
the hour of the arrival of the coaches, tradesmen rushed to 
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their windows, merchants to their doors, to see which 
coach was the most crowded ; and the passengers of the 
town coach descended amid the 'greetings and gratulations 
of a crowd of the natives. Amongst these the Billet- 
master was conspicuous. At first, he merely stood in 
the crowd eyeing the passengers with great complacency, 
and observing to the bystanders that there was a look of 
respectability about the passengers of the Yittoria which 
could not be said of the other coach, which, in the mean- 
time, stood on the opposite side of the street, shunned as 
if it had come from the city of the plague, at the door of 
the inferior inn, which had also been started at the same 
time ; but the madness gaining strength, he at last 
addressed the passengers, steadied the trap with his own 
hands, and actually handed out the lady insides. Every 
stranger imagined that he was the landlord of the inn ; 
and, indeed, this worthy functionary had by this time 
much need of an agent ; for what with the continued 
excitement about the coach, and the number of glasses 
which he daily swallowed in acknowledgment for its 
prosperity, his eyes had acquired the gelatinous expression 
of a fish, and he moved about with plethoric listless- 
ness. The inn, in consequence, became a scene of dirt and 
confusion ; the proprietor was fast sinking, and it required 
the stimulus of a number of parties each week to carry on 
the contest. The Billet-master's shifts in the meantime to 
provide passengers were most ingenious and incessant, and 
his exclamations of horror at the conduct of one or two of 
the townsmen, who said that they supported the other 
coach on the principle of free trade, were so reiterated, 
that they found themselves compelled into the Yittoria. 
The last thing which he did every evening before going 
home was to inspect the way-bill ; and one evening, finding 
that two insides only were taken, he actually took out a 
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seat for himself, and next morning he was wheeling it to 
the capital. 

The arrival of the billet master in the metropolis was a 
memorable event to a shoal of young clerks who had emi- 
grated fi'om the same town, and a sudden muster was made 
at the lodgings of a young humorist, a relation of the 
billet-master, with whom he had taken up his quarters. 
Before dinner, his young friend showed him the beauties 
and wonders of the town, but not a word of approbation 
or delight could be extracted from this devoted admirer of 
his native place. The castle was not so very high ; it 
was not half the height of such a hill in their neighbour- 
hood ; no shop that he saw was equal to his friend Bailie 

's, which projected with a bow in the street ; then 

there was not the semblance of a river below the North 
Bridge, an absurdity which he mocked as pitiable. He 
did not see one good-looking woman on the street ; the 
language of the inhabitants had an intolerable twang ; the 
air was infectious, and the whisky was liquid fire. A 
sneer at the unfinished state of the college was followed 
by a murmur, that, if it had been undertaken in their 
town, it would have been perfected long ago. But the 
Calton Hill became rather a favourite, when his young 
fnend pointed out to him, at a great distance, the peak of 
a hill not far from their native city ; then he uncovered 
his head, applied his spectacles, and seemed to inhale the 
breeze from the distant summit. " I feel the gales that 
from ye blow," he seemed to ejaculate, and, his eyes filling 
with tears, his spectacles became pathetically prismatic ; 
the landscape reeled, his heart grew big, and he sufiered 
himself to be conducted to a stone bench beside him. 
Then he thought of his present melancholy and destitute 
situation, his distance from his native town, and the 
possibility of dying in this region of indifference ; for the 
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look of easy carelessness with which he was regarded by all, 
was withering to his soul. On going up the Calton, too, 
he had seen a funeral, and was horrified at the careless 
manner in which a fellow-being was ushered to the grave ; 
no more friends present than what could be contained in 
two mourning coaches. He had anticipated that his 
interment would be a public spectacle, that the town 
officers should precede with their halberts, and that, in 
honour of his family and his care of the burgh, the town 
bell might be sounded by order of the magistrates. His 
horrors were rising thick and fast, when the sudden 
appearance of a stranger broke in upon and dispelled 
them. This person had formerly been an inhabitant of 
the same town ; and though, perhaps, he was the only 
person with whom the billet-master ever had a serious 
quarrel, he was grasped with such a warmth of gratulation 
that he was obliged tg return it with corresponding fervour, 
and accompanied the billet-master and his young friend 
to an inn which bore the beloved name of their native 
country. 

At dinner there were assembled ten thoughtless youths, 
all fellow-townsmen, besides one or two strangers who had 
come to stare at the anti-cosmopolite. First came a salmon 
which had been caught on the veracity of the landlord, that 
very morning in their native Rti*eam. The strangers grati- 
fied the billet-master by mentioning, as an unquestionable 
fact, that the salmon of that river were twopence a pound 
higher in the Edinburgh market than those of any other 
river in Scotland, and that there was a silveriness and a 
firmness about them, by which a fishmonger could at once 
recognise them. Then came a dram of the dew of their 
native mountains, — ^so, ^t least, said the paper, which was 
suspended from the neck of the bottle^ on which 'was 
written in a large hand shire whisky. Everything, 
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in feet, was shire ; the ham and fowl were from 

such a farm there ; nothing, in short, was Edinburgh, 
save the table-beer, which our friend pronounced execrable. 
Native viands were succeeded by native toasts ; an especial 
bumper to the health of the billet-master was drank. 
Speeches, songs, all breathing of the same air, succeeded, 
till all order was at last submerged in the chorus of 
" Auld Lang Syne," when a universal hugging commenced, 
in which our hero sustained a distinguished part. The 
scene now became more hazy and indistinct, and con- 
cluded, so far as the memory of the most of the com- 
pany could carry them, with the stranger gentlemen 
weeping with vexation that they did not belong to that 
beautiful and extraordinary town to which the billet- 
master and the major part of the company pertained. Our 
hero was softened at this tribute of respect to his dear 
burgh, and fell asleep on his chair, speaking soothing 
words to them at intervals, and murmuring that they 
might yet become natives of the town. 

Next morning, with all the impatience of a lover, he 
was planted on the dicky of his favourite coach, and he 
had the pleasure of seeing the opposition start with no 
insides, and only two tipsy sailors above board. The 
slight headache which he felt could not be put down to the 
free drinking of the previous evening, as there was no 
truth better established with him, as well as many others, 
than that there was not a headache in a hogshead of their 
native whisky, and he at once imputed it to the want of 
that morning draught which he regarded as the elixir of 
life. A few hours soon revealed to his delighted eyes the 
old spire of his ancient town brooding composedly in a 
thin cloud of smoke over its cluster of houses ; he soon 
passed with a look of exultation his medicinal well; and 
as the coach rattled through the streets, assumed that look 
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as the coach rattled through the streets, assumed that look 
of minute inquiry with which a lady regards her house 
after a short absence, to see that all remains as she left it, 
and at last stepped out at the inn amid the greetings of a 
great number of Mends with whom he supped that evening, 
and to whom he did not fail to disclose his contemptuous 
opinion of the capital. 

Time rolled on, and age had just begun to show a 
wrinkle in the sleek stocking of the billet-master, when 
the universal agitation of the Reform Bill shook the old 
proprieties of the burgh to pieces. Our friend, who 
adhered most firmly to the notion that certain families had 
a hereditary right to the dignities of the town and to the 
selection of a member, could ill suppress his indignation 
when he saw measures in progress to advance a number of 
men whose families had come but lately to the town, or 
had but newly emerged from obscurity. Such was the 
keenness of party -feeling at this time, that the billet-master, 
though once a general favourite, became an object of sus- 
picion and dislike ; and his harmless predilections, which 
had formerly been the subject of good-humoured interest, 
became, in the changed nature of the public mind, a subject 
of contempt and ridicule. One of these, whose persecution 
was the most 'relentless, was a roaring shrewd mill-spinner, 
who had lately immigrated into the town, and established 
a large factory in the neighbourhood, which promised, on 
its extension, to pollute the waters of a favourite stream. 
The hostility of this person was provoked by an attempt 
which the billet-master made to resist the erection of his 
steam engine, which he thought would interfere with the 
amenity of the town. The spinner was a man of merciless 
and coarse remark, which, backed by a great capital, and 
the consequence resulting from his being the champion of 
reform, told with ruinous effect on the head of our old 
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friend, who, in some of the meetings of the Guildry, was 
laughed at and insulted. He was now less seen on the 
streets than formerly, and he was driven, when he did 
leave home, to associate with a clique of the old magistracy 
who had frequent supper parties, at which their schemes 
for opposing the reform movement were all concocted. 
He was hooted by the mob on his enti-ance to the opposi- 
tion tavern ; and on the occasion of the majority of one in 
the House of Commons, when a large bon-fire was burning 
at the Cross in celebration of the victory, he was, on his 
return from the obnoxious tavern, jostled and insulted, and 
at last pushed into the fire by a set of drunken fellows 
hired by the patriotic pai-ty to intimidate their opponents. 
The consequences might have been more serious than the 
derangement of his dress and the loss of his family cane, 
had it not been for the superhuman efforts of Jock Mac- 
robbie, who snatched him from the clutches of the mob, and 
conducted him safely to his home. At another stage of 
the popular triumph his windows were demolished, and 
these insults, with the alienation of many whom he loved 
proved too heavy for him, so that he never looked up 
afterwards ; only in the morning, at an earlier hour than 
before, that he might not be disturbed, he took his per- 
ambulation to his favourite well. But even this consola- 
tion was soon denied him ; a sweep of the new road 
trenched on the sacredness of the plot of ground around it, 
stones and rubbish nearly choked it up, and no one thought 
it of sufficient consequence to recommend its renovation. 
The refonn of the burgh soon followed that of i)arliament, 
— his unrelenting enemy, the mill-spinner, was elected 
provost, and for the first time for thirty years, he was left 
out of the invitation to the Michaelmas dinner. This 
series of disasters and neglect ultimately proved fatal to 
the sensitive Billet-master; yet his resentments, though 
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extinguish the flame which had so long animated his 
breast ; for shortly before his death he had caused a will 
to be made, in which the little wealth that he had collected 
with much economy and saving was directed to be laid out 
in the erection of a small hospital in the vicinity, where 
six of the oldest citizens of the burgh had their lodging, 
with a small annual sum for their support. The appear- 
ance of this simple building in a little knoll on the entrance 
to the town will long be an affecting memorial to many 
of the eccentric yet simple lover of his native place, the 
Billet-master. 



MY FIRST SCHOOL; 
OR, 'TIS FIFTY YEARS SINCE. 

The retrospect of nearly half a century enables me to form 
a pretty correct estimate of the advance which has lately 
been made by society in many respects, and more espe- 
cially in education. Many of the improvements in modem 
education have sprung from the increasing civilisation and 
humanities of later times. That severity of discipline, for 
instance, which reigned so long in many of our seminaries, 
was but a counterpart of the co -existent harshness of the 
domestic rule. The rod was the short way to order in 
£imilies as well as in schools — the taws in Scotland was ' 
an essential part of the nursery furniture. The teacher 
was thus compelled to carry out a system which was uni- 
versally established, and into which the children were 
thoroughly initiated. Some parents, indeed, were unrea- 
sonable enough to recommend to him a different course, 
and to insist that a system of perauasion and conciliation 
which was not adopted in their own families should be 
attempted in school ; but this selfish demand imposed a 
task which few could have accomplished. The teacher 
acted according to the spirit of the age, and when we con- 
sider the great numbers which, in common schools, were 
often committed to his charge ; the want of classification, 
which was then almost necessary from the irregular attend- 
ance of many of the pupils ; the absence of many of those 
lighter branches which give variety and interest to a school 
course ; and the destitution of those simplifying processes 
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which cause our children of the present day to glide, as it 
were, from stage to stage, of their course, as well as the 
entire want of sympathy in many cases on the part of the 
parent, and the consequent want of respect on the part of 
the pupil — who can wonder that the teacher was then " a 
man severe and stern to view 1 " The fear and suspicion 
of the teacher were so engrained in the minds of the 
children, that in many schools, when the teacher would 
merely raise his hand by accident, every pupil within 
reach instinctively drew back his head, in expectation of 
a blow. 

More than forty years have passed since, linked in my 
mother's hand, I was led into the awful precincts of my 
first school. After a brief parley at the door, my mother 
suddenly bequeathed me to the hold of the master, who 
coaxingly conducted me to a bench, where I was left to 
my own horrors and reflections. I have still that scene 
vividly before me. What a Babel of sounds I What a 
chaos of confusion ! Division of labour had then scarcely 
dawned ; classification was in its rudest state. High over 
the hoarse murmur of unsuppressed idlers, the few who 
were actively engaged with the master screamed out their 
recital ; and, no doubt, many an uncouth word passed 
unheeded bv the teacher, who now and then dashed into 
the sea of confusion, and dealt destruction right and left 
amid the shrinking delinquents. 

Next the door, on rude, low forms, sat the younger 
branches, confined for four hours a day, and perhaps super- 
intended during that time for five or six minutes by some 
of the older pupils. Behind these, the assistant — or helper, 
as he was called — superintended a class in the Old Testa- 
ment, while they syllabled the tenth chapter of Nehemiah, 
and trapped each other vociferously. Cries of " That's no 
fair," irritated the helper, who, being denied the privilege 

O 
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of wielding the taws, made np for this loss of dignity by 
raps on the head with his closed fists, pinchings of the ear, 
and tinglings on the shoulder. In another quarter, at 
tables, sat the arithmeticians, or " counters," as they were 
called, some mumbling over the multiplication table, and 
wondering why all the lines were not as easy as the tenth ; 
most, however, engaged in the game of the " nine-ticks." 
Beyond sat, in more dignified position and seclusion, the 
Latin scholars, each fianked with an "Ainsworth's Dic- 
tionary," sheathed in old writing-copies. This revered 
volume, the expense of which had nearly terminated their 
course in the ministry, some of the pupils had obtained 
from their fathers, after a month's solicitation. Not far 
off", at a broader table, sat a few mathematicians, who were 
regarded by the other pupils with an eye of reverence, as 
a kind of magicians, while they wielded their scales and 
compasses. Beside them, unmindful of their occasional 
frays, in which Gunter's scale was the weapon of attack 
and defence, would sit some thoughtful lad, who, in con- 
sequence of an in-come in his leg, or a bruise in a quarry, 
had been advised to turn his mind to learning, and who 
was now engaged in balancing a set of book-keeping by 
double entiy. All these advanced pupils prepared their 
lessons during the day, while the master went through the 
multifarious duties of the more ignoble classes, which, one 
by one, were drawn up successively to the middle of the 
floor, where, forming a ring, they rehearsed their lessons. 
The general hum, or rather continuous roar, of the whole 
school rendered it necessary that every boy in the ring 
should, in order to be audible to the master, stretch his 
lungs to the utmost extent, the vehemence of the recital 
dilating each eye, and contracting each forehead. Around 
them incessantly flitted the dominie, whose attention was 
distracted by hosts of inquiries on all sides from the various 
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regions of learning. One of the young frateniity whines 
for leave to go out ; an arithmetician hovers round with a 
slate, complaining that he cannot get his count to come 
out ; an emissary from the classical department reports 
that such a word is not to be found in the dictionary ; and 
a steady, anxious gaze from the mason lad in Libra seems 
to demand his presence. The distraction increases ; com- 
plaints of injustice by the helper, announcements of bad 
words in one quarter, of nicknames -in another, and of 
unprovoked blows, pour in. All this, added to the stupidity 
of the class, frets and irritates the master. With a sudden 
resolution, he brushes the whole host of inquirers and 
complainers from him with a sweep of the ferula, lashes 
the class en masse to its bench, and tears out the utterer of 
bad words to the bar of the school. Immediately all busi- 
ness ceases ; every one rises on the seats, witnesses are 
summoned, admonititm follows, then punishment in its 
most revolting form. The dominie is now excited ; he 
looks round as if demanding a new culprit ; but each eye 
is fixed and solemn, and a dead silence marks the reign of 
terror. But short was the respite. With the business of 
the various classes, the hum again prevailed, and the school 
rose to fever pitch. Sometimes an incident gave variety 
and irresistible impetus to the confusion ; the intrusion of 
a dog, which refused to be dislodged, the entrance of a 
swallow at the opening of the window, or the purauit of 
a mouse which had ventured from its hole. A general 
rush would take place on the latter occasion, which, being 
conducted by the elder boys, armed with rulers, would 
sometimes carry off in its tide the indignant dominie. 
When he was languid with fatigue or indisposition, tricks 
innumerable were practised, which rendered him savage 
and miserable. The taws were hidden or mutilated, 
missiles from unseen hands saluted the helper, favourites 
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were chalked on the back with degrading names, a mur- 
muring beat of the feet would gradually rise, if the master 
were engaged in some difficult calculation with an advanced 
pupil. "When an inquiry was instituted, then came the 
most solemn avowals of innocence, the most indignant dis- 
claimers of participation in the disorder, and confessions of 
the entire unconsciousness of everything going on around 
them. 

Such were the common aspects of the school ; but there 
were certain great occasions, which set their footprints in 
memory, and which can never be forgotten. These were on 
the ascertainment and conviction of truancy — bargainings, or 
nifferings, as they, were called — and appropriations of money, 
which had been represented as the gifts of some aunt or 
uncle whose existence was extremely questionable. On 
this last occasion, the ingratitude of the youthful heart, as 
well as the unfastidious nature of the youthful stomach, 
were painfully shown. After being courted and flattered 
for days, as long as the means of treating lasted, the whole 
tribe of sycophants turned round on their cleaned-out and 
arrested patron, " deserted at his utmost need, by those 
his former bounty fed," and gave evidence as to the extent 
of his purloining. If it happened that the youth was 
strong and resolute, the effort on the part of the master 
and assistant to tie him down on a table, that he might 
receive an ignominious punishment, was protracted and 
terrible. The whole school rose to the benches, and con- 
templated the dire struggles of the tiro in this inglorious 
strife j and frequently, ere the culprit was bound and 
helpless, the assistance of his accomplices and friends was 
called in. 

When the lurking-place of a truant was ascertained, a 
deputation of the stronger boys was despatched to drag him 
into the presence. The chase was animating, and the 
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game being started, it continued for hours, till the ex- 
hausted truant was borne on the shoulders of his fellows 
to the dreadful bar of the dominie, when a terrible retri- 
bution awaited him. Such scenes as these occupied much 
time, and interfered with the routine of school duties. 
These were single cases ; but, when nearly the half of the 
school absented themselves, as they frequently did, at a 
review, or when a keen contest at shinty made us forgetful 
of time and duty, the consummation was awful. Panting, 
flushed, and terror-stricken, we were arrested at the door, 
only hoping that the impossibility of punishing such 
numbers might be the means of saving us. Vain expecta- 
tion ! The dominie armed himself for the work, and, with 
a grim smile, drawing out from his desk his most select 
weapon, known by the name of the "muckle taws'* — 
which, according to report, had been hardened on the fire, 
and which was reserved for extraordinary occasions — he 
came over each palm with a fervour which sent the fire up 
to our shoulders, and made each finger feel tenfold thick 
with tremulous pain. 

Such were a few of the inner workings of the school — 
the learning hopelessly difficult and by snatches, and un- 
relieved by those lighter studies which divert as well as 
instruct. Geography was unknown — history a' dead letter 
— and the now patent elements of* science a sealed book. 
Not a map or pictorial representation hung on the wall ; 
not a woodcut in our collections to illustrate and amuse. 
Need it be wondered at, then, that the hour of dismissal 
was anticipated with a sickening anxiety, and that many a 
wistful eye was sent to the window to see the glorious blue 
sky ] The rush at the hour of dismissal — then the relief 
of the heart, expressed in a shriek of joy, on quitting the 
threshold, especially on a Saturday — cannot be described 
to the modern school-boy, whose lot has been cast in a 
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happier day. Then came the sports and games of 
those days, some of which are not known now by name, 
and in which the rudeness of the times was largely mixed 
up. The forfeits in these games, or contests, which were 
regulated by mere chance, were frequently humiliating and 
painful punishings, inflicted without mercy. In certain 
towns, particular spoi-ts and games had their appointed 
seasons — whoops at one time ; at another, marbles, tops, 
peeries. Bands of juvenile tyrants scoured the town, 
insisting on the universality of one game, and the lawful 
decease of another ; and the luckless nonconformist had 
his toy and head broken together. Hoops which were not 
distinguished by the mysterious three notches were smashed 
by this itinerant gang, and, on the eve of the top season, 
some tyrannical clique of urchins, probably urged by older 
heads, gave out the tops of a certain maker as the only 
legal top of the season, and those of other turners were 
accordingly smashed wherever they were found. But, in 
the midst of all this absurdity, there was one redeeming 
game — a truly national one, which evoked both skill and 
energy — the game of shinty, or club, as it is called. You 
who have had the misfortune to be born in a town, or 
village, which has not the appendage, say the blessing, of a 
public green or common, will endeavour to realise in vain 
the ardour and anxiety of this exciting contest. In such 
unhappy spots have we seen this game ingloriously waged 
upon a dirty and narrow road — the missile being a cork or 
bung, or literally a " bone " of contention. Would you 
had seen on the Green of Glasgow or the Inch of Perth, 
the two parties drawn up, after the choice of the players 
had been made by the captains or keepers of the hail — the 
dispositions of the forces — the scrapers in the middle of the 
host — the men who could run away with the ball on the 
skirts of the battle — and in the extreme distance on each 
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side the keepers of the hail, who rarely mingled in the 
fray but kept at distance till the advancing ball required 
their redeeming hand — when one sweep of the club re- 
trieved the day and sent the ball over the whole array, 
who gazed in admiration over the circle it described above 
their heads. Great was the dignity of the keeper of the 
hail : no one of the enemy, unless he was following up his 
lick or blow, was allowed to interfere with him, and thus 
the keeper was permitted to strike with a precision and 
force which often rolled back the tide of battle. The 
length of the hail, too, was so great — the distance being 
nearly a mile — that night closed in on the combatants. 
Often, when the tide of the battle had for a moment 
scarcely turned, would the combatants lie down exhausted 
on the turf; or, upon the demand of successive parleys or 
cessation of arms, repair to the cooling waters of the 
Clyde and Tay. Like Mortimer and Glendower, in their 
contention, 

** Three times they breathed, and three times did they drink, 
Upon agreement, of swift Severn's flood." 

Tlie roughness and the cruelty of the boys of these times, 
and the degradation of the master, were so far countenanced 
by established customs. Fifty years have not elapsed 
since, in Scotland, the school-room was on Eastern's Even 
converted into a cock-pit, in which the wretched birds, 
which had been reared with care for months before by 
many of the boys, tore each other to death, amid the 
acclamations of the savage and excited youngsters. The 
master was frequently the presiding genius of this horrid 
game, and found a salvo to his conscience for the part he 
played in receiving his perquisite of the slain cocks, which 
regaled him for a fortnight after the fray. The degrading 
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perquisite of Candlemas gifts* is but lately abolishes 

Little more than fifty years have passed since, in oi: 

I most respectable schools, there was a contention among tl: 

I most foolish of the parents who should give the higher 

sum to the master. The boy who paid most liberally wi 

dignified with the title of king, carried home in tnump 

i on the shoulders of his fellows, who were thus at this earl 

age taught the lesson of doing homage to riches, and pan 
pering worldly pride and vanity. 

* See page 46. 
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A TALE OF GOLF.* 

On the morning of the 17th August 183 — , two native 
golfers of the famous Dubbieside, in Fife, were seen resting 
on the brow of the links, and anxiously casting tlieiv eyes 
in the direction of Methill, as if expecting the smoking 
funnel of the ever restless " St George." Their coats of 
business were donned ,t their caps were drawn resolutely 
over their brows, and they examined with more than 
common care the knitting of their clubs, the insertion of 
the lead, and the indentation of the bone, i From their 
capacious pockets they turned out ball after ball with 
mysterious care,§ and the names of the makers were inter- 
changed with reverential whispers, as they peered into one 
or two of th« most select. At their feet reclined their 
caddies, grasping each a complete establishment of clubs, 
and listening with deep respect to the conversation of their 
masters. At last, a towering column of smoke announced 
that the steamer was at hand, while from the end of the 

* A game almost peculiar to Scotland, played on downs or links near 
the sea. The object of the game is to strike the ball along the green 
into a small hole, with the smallest possible number of strokes. 

+ For lightness and ease of movement, golfers usually wear a light 
coat, and sometimes this is of a peculiar colour and button, as the 
uniform of a club. 

t The chief clubs used in golfing are of wood, loaded with lead, and 
faced with horn or bone. 

§ The ball is composed of leather, stuffed so full of feathers, as to 
be at once hard and elastic. Of late, balls are made of gutta-percha. 
See golf song. 
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bank the florry* boat "was plying its way to receive the 
passengers for Leven. The sportsmen leaped to their feet 
as the passengers descended the side of the steamer, and 
an exclamation of "He's come 1" burst from them as they 
saw a large package of clubs lowered down into the boat. 
They hastened to the sands to welcome the arrival of the 
stranger sportsman, who had been sent to dim the glory of 
Dubbieside ; and there in the stern of the boat, with his 
arm encircling his instruments of play, did they behold the 
doughty champion who was backed against the rustic 
players by some discomfitted metropolitans, and who was 
destined to open the eyes of Dubbieside to its ignorance 
and vanity in assuming an equality with the clubs south 
of the Forth. 

He was a short, stout-made, sandy-whiskered man ; his 
spectacles not altogether concealing his ferretty eyes ; his 
nose short, and ever ready to curl ; and his lip compressing 
itself, as if it were bridling up under some slight or insult. 
He was the ideal of small pomposity, set off with a finical 
attention to dress ; rings clasped his little fat fingers, and 
a diamond pin shone in his puffy breast. He surveyed 
his new brothers on the shore with an air of loftiness, 
although he must have known them for his intended 
associates and opponents, and cast on the country round a 
vexed look, as if his friends had compromised his dignity 
by sending him to a place that appeared so questionable. 
His stateliness, however, gave way to rage and abuse, when 
he found that to get ashore, he must mount on the back 
of one of the boatmen. This mode of landing is seldom 
resorted to now — to ladies it was a torturing thought to 
be obliged to submit to be carried like babies through the 

* The boat which conveyod passengers ashore from the steamer at 
places where there was no pier, or when the tide would not allow the 
landing at the pier. 
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breakers bj some staggering boatmen who resented their 
fidgetty movements by muttered threats of committing 
them to the deep, or of pinching them unceremoniously. 
No less torture was felt by our indignant golfer, but there 
was no alternative. He was horsed amid the smiles of 
passengers and onlookers — his legs drawn up most ungrace- 
fully to save his boots from the brine, and his face, over 
the shoulder of his carrier, suggesting the appearance of 
the man of the moon in a state of excitement. Arrived 
at the shore, he was set down with little ceremony, when 
unluckily, his first contact with the county of Fife was a 
sudden seat on the cold wet sand. He was soon put on 
his legs by his brother sportsmen, whose mixed condolence 
and banter were ill-calculated to sooth his ruffled feelings ; 
but with a tremendous effort, the high pressure gentleman 
readjusted his spectacles, and did assume enough of calm- 
ness to look contempt on all around, and discharge an 
execution at the county of Fife and the disgraceful 
incommodiousness of its conveyances. 

The party now moved to the hole from which they were 
to strike off, the stranger receiving the proposal of a short 
pause at the public-house of the village with a look of 
horror. They were here joined by a number of second-rate 
golf men, and old lovers of the game who could yet, in despite 
of rheumatism, follow the rounds — besides a whole troop 
of ordinary villagers, inspired, if not with a love of golf, at 
least with an interest in the honour of Dubbieside. The 
stranger having undone his clubs, round which his red 
coat was tightly roped — having renounced his handsome 
green one with gilt anchor buttons, and relinquished it 
with a sigh, and a shrink of comp6sure to his fate, to a 
Dubbieside caddie, whom he looked on as a second 
Caliban, addressed himself to the business of the day. He 
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cast on the ground a Gourlaj,* white as snow, hard as 
lead, and elastic as whalebone ; and the trembling caddie 
having amid the whizz of a shower of novel oaths teed f it 
at last to his satisfaction, he seized a club which like Tarn 
o' Shanter*s mai*e was a "supple jaud and strong," and 
gave it a few preparatory vibrations — then assuming the 
honour of precedence, he addressed his body to his ball, 
raised his club, and came round with a determined sweep. 
The missile sped right into a sandy brae which the 
generality of players clear with the first stroke j but such 
a thing will occasionally happen wiiii the best player. So 
little was thought of it, though the testy stranger glowed 
like a red herring ; and his humour was by no means 
restored when he saw his partners, after "licking their 
looves," make their balls fly like sky-rockets over the 
place where he was earthed. Away, however, the crowd 
moved — principals, caddies, amateurs, club-makers, weavers, 
and hecklers — the last class of gentlemen having at this 
time struck for an advance of wages, and being glad of 
anything about which to occupy themselves. The whole 
formed a ring round the stranger gentleman, who was now^ 
to dig his ball out of its firm lodgment of sand. The 
occasion, the company, the awkwardness of his position, 
and the consciousness of the want of sympathy in all 
around, contributed to heighten the angry feelings of the 
champion ; so, darting a glance of fire at one of the 
hecklers, who remarked with tipsy gravity, and most 
offensive familiarity, in allusion to the hopeless situation 
of the ball, that it would require spectacles to find it out, 
he gave it such an ill-natured and ill-directed whack, that 
it sunk completely into the regions of night. The hurras 

* A ball named from an eminent ball-maker, Gourlay. 
+ At striking off, the ball is perched by the caddie on a little pile of 
sand, to make it lie fair to the stroke. The pile is called a tee. 
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of the hecklers, the yells of the boys, the placid laughter 
of the paralytic old players, who shook upon their sticks, 
and the condolence of the rival players which was given 
in all the offenaiveness of Scotch diminutives, now nearly 
threw the mortified stranger into a fit of apoplexy. The 
ball, however, was declared not playable j and beiug dug 
out by the fingers of the caddie was thrown back on the 
green, at the loss of a stroke in counting to its owner. 
So, reconcentrating his energy,^ and assuming as much 
calmness as could be collected in a composition so formed, 
he aimed a well-directed stroke. Unfortunately, at the 
very instant, a prophetic groan or hem from one of the 
flax-tearing fraternity gave a wrong turn to the blow, and 
swept the ill-destined ball into a bunker or sand hole. 
Another cheer for Dubbieside was about to be raised, when 
the eni-aged stranger grappled with the obnoxious heckler, 
and lustily called for a constable. This produced a rush 
from his companions, who in an instant released him from 
the clutch b£ the indignant golfer, around whom the 
released heckler began dancing and sparring, with his 
jacket and paper cap defied, demanding a ring and fair 
play. But, the honour of the links being at stake, the 
Dubbieside players laid hands on the shoulders of the 
rioters and awed them into civility ; so, after a few 
grumblings, the Dubbieside men having taken their second 
strokes which sent their balls far into safe and beautiful 
ground, the troop once more moved on. The metropolitan 
champion was now to strike his fifth stroke, or three more, 
and the perspiration stood in beads on his brow when he 
came up and beheld his in£situated Gourlay sitting as if in 
an egg-cup of sand. The more civilised of the idlers felt 
something like sympathy, and a feeling of commiseration 
was beginning to steal over the multitude, when the 
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caddie, having given the cleek * instead of the tVon, which 
the gentleman swore was the proper instrument, the said 
caddie was unceremoniously deposed with a cuff in the 
neck that sent him sprawling in the sand, and the 
clubs were at the same time wrenched from him by his 
irate master who said he would carry them himself. This 
event did not make the player more cool, or the spectators 
more indulgent ; so when the ball was jerked from its 
position, it went slant over the bank to the firm bed of 
sand on the beach, when it rolled as on an iron floor till 
it cooled itself in the sea. The flaxmen, swinging arm-in- 
arm to the top of the bank, now burst out with a chorus 
of— 

The sea — ^the sea — the open sea 
I am where I would ever be, &c. 

This was too much. For a moment a sort of stupor 
seemed to fall on the devoted stranger ; but an unearthly 
calmness and paleness succeeded, as he moved leisurely to 
the sea, picked up his ball, and put it into his pocket. 
He had observed the steamer on its retuiD from Largo, 
and walking leisurely to the florry boat which was just 
going out, he arrived in time to secure his passage. His 
exit might have been dignified — for even the hecklers 
remarked that there was something "no cannie in his 
look," when he left the ground, and they did not even 
venture to cheer — but just as the boat was shoving off", a 
frenzied- looking woman, running along the beach, made 
signs for the boat to stop, and in an instant this mother of 
the dismissed caddie was in the boat demanding his pay, 
and reparation for the damage done to her bit laddie. 

* The cleek and iron are clubs with iron heads — the first is useful in 
striking the ball from rough ground and hollows — the second, in clearing 
it from deeper hollows of sand. 
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The approacli of the obnoxious hecklers to witness this 
new scene, operated more on the discomfitted golfer than 
the woman's clamour — and a bonus, most disproportionate 
to the damage, was slipped into the horny fist of the out- 
raged mother, who suddenly lowering her tone, stood upon 
the beach his only friend. Yet could she not, as the boat 
moved off, prevent the flaxmen sending after him their 
chorus of " The sea, the sea" until he was seen to ascend 
the steam boat and suddenly disappear below. 

Who or what he was remains a mystery ; his backers 
never gave his name, or a hint of his profession. Some 
imagined him to be a principal Edinburgh clerk ; others, 
a half-pay resident in Musselburgh ; but what or who he 
really was, could not be discovered by the most curious 
inquirer. 



THE DEAD WEIGHT. 

E.EADER, have you ever observed, when attending the 
examination of a large class in our public schools, that the 
boys of the upper benches usually respond with readiness, 
but that, as the master proceeds past the middle, the run- 
ning fire of answers becomes less continuous, till their 
entire cessation gives evidence of there being a sad want 
of loading in that quainter 1 An occasional flash in the 
pan may be given, but no report follows ; and a painful 
impression is left in the mind that fully a third or a fourth 
of the corps are in a state decidedly inefficient. These are 
the " dead weight." 

Now, it might occur to some who witness the annual 
examination, that if the master did, while teaching during 
the session, pass over the lower benches with the same 
rapidity as on examination day, their stupidity might 
easily be accounted for. But little they know who sup- 
pose that the dead weight is to the master a light matter. 
It is, on the contrary, the special crook in the lot, the 
rock ahead, the thing, and the only thing, which in this 
world is a bar to his happiness. How often in the 
beginning of the session has the master, with chivalrous 
ardour, rushed into this thick mass of stupidity, threaten- 
ing, cajoling, bullying, and thrashing ! The exertions of 
a drover to make his cattle take the water at a ferry, of a 
Shetlander to compel the landing of a shoal of whales, are 
but faint shadowings of the exertion of a teacher at thi» 
time. "With brute unconsciousness they see him sent back 
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into his desk, where, breathless, foaming, he confesses the 
awful power of dulness ; nor does one ray of comfort visit 
his heart till he turns his eye to the higher benches, where 
he knows that labour will meet its reward. Still, his 
conscience prompts him to renew his attack. Another 
raid is made into the region of dulness, but the only result 
is, as before, a prostration of his energies, and a sense of 
the utter hopelessness of the task which he has undertaken. 
But what literally is this dead weight? It ia the 
accompaniment, the appendix, the tail of every public class. 
Its members are externally respectable — ^they are often 
good-natured, sensible, and obliging. They are sometimes 
ingenious — ingenious in everything but what forms the 
business of the class. Their benches are more curiously 
carved than any others in the school j and when the master 
himself is led to inspect these results of their labours, 
he discovers, in sundry caricatures of himself, the germs of 
imitative and observant genius, and is half tempted to 
treat them with more respect. They are frequently affec- 
tionate and good-hearted ; and the black eye of the lowest 
on the form, for which he receives a severe reprimand, is, 
in some instances, to be traced to a quarrel between dux 
and booby, in consequence of the former having talked 
contemptuously of the master. They are generally brave, 
fearless of danger, and animated by feelings akin to pat- 
riotism in sustaining the character of the school in contests 
with rival schools. In the bickerings between different 
classes, they are peculiarly the leaders, and peculiarly the 
sufferers. Although they can see no beauty in the char- 
acter of ^neas and the ancient heroes, they are the 
devoted ajdmirers of "Wallace and Nelson ; and while the 
higher pupils are directing their eyes to the pages of Sallust 
or Virgil, the eyes of the dead weight are filing, not on 
these ancient authors who are meritoriously expanded on 

P 
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the board before them, but on some well-thumbed, sus- 
picious-looking volume which is held below the board — 
" Waverley," or " Don Quixote/* or " Adventures at Sea," 
• —which the master occasionally forks up with an affected 
expression of horror, and commits to his desk, after a due 
application of the birch or taws. Then as to honour : the 
tortures of the primitive martyrs would be lost on them ere 
they would " peach" — they all admit that they heard 
something like a whistle, but could not say who was the 
performer; and the piece of bread which stuck in the 
master's wig as he turned round, came from no quarter 
that they could perceive. 

Though there are members of the dead weight decidedly 
sportive, it may be said that the general character of the 
set is a melancholy one. Times of trouble come which 
convert their lightheartedness to lead. When a stranger 
enters the class-room, the dead weight are apt to have a 
very convicted appearance. Were their craniums ticketed 
phrenologically, and the un£Eivourable bumps numbered, 
they could not feel more stuck up to shame. It is there- 
fore not surprising that the absentees of the lower benches 
are always the most numerous. They are extremely liable 
to colds and cut fingers ; and &mily doctors are more 
solicitous about them than their other patients. Their 
mamas ai*e the most frequent correspondents of the masters, 
the most constant visitors of the class-rooms. Their uncles 
in the country are numerous, and very hospitable, and 
break up the session with frequent invitations. They are 
constant attendants at processions and public amusements, 
and no military review is perfect without theii* presence. 
An announcement of a visit of the presbytery or some 
educational reformer sounds like a death-knell, and the 
dead- weight benches look deserted. When this announce- 
ment is made by the master, it is frequently accompanied 
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with a look of resentment at the dead weight, which 
threatens exposure and reprisals, and leads to a desertion 
which the master, perhaps horrified at the anticipated 
&ilure of his class, was anxious to effect. Numbers 
of them, however, are better watched at home, and 
they must encounter every mortification, till a settled 
apathy relieves them. Reproaches lose their effect; the 
dead weight become pachydermatous, and never wince at 
the application of the rod. They roll themselves up like 
hedge-hogs, and you cannot get a glimpse of their features. 
Not the most apathetic, however, can contemplate without 
horror the great annual examination, when an inquiring 
public is let into the secret of the state of matters, and 
when sneering aunts and cousins ascertain with their own 
eyes, the degradation of their young relativ^. They feel, 
as they dress better for that day, no pleasure in the new 
jacket. However handsome the fit, they are merely hand- 
some boobies. Tears of mortification are shed, and not- 
withstanding the threats of the father, the mother assents 
to the absence from the' examination, and the same day 
witnesses the exit of the emancipated youth to the country 
with fishing-rod and basket. Numerous are the absences 
on that day ; and some unfortunate youth, who, in his 
ignorance of human nature, thought that those who were 
below him would stand true, and whose position ip the 
class was approaching to respectability, finds himself now at 
the extremity, "the observed of all observers." The dead 
weight are frequently lads of strong natural feeling, and 
when they distinguish in the sea of triumphant and ani- 
mated faces before them the somewhat blank countenance 
of a father or a mother, or the bewildered expression of a 
grand&ther who has set them down as prodigies of genius, 
and who in his fondness seems clinging at that moment to 
the idea that the lower end of the class is the upper, there 
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is a feeling in their now roused youthful heart amounting 
to anguish. Is it to be wondered at that so many families 
leave before the vacation, to buiy in rural shades the dis- 
appointment of their hopes, and to shun the degradations of 
such a scene 1 What a ghastly glitter the gilded prize-books 
have to the now thinned dead weight ! And the number 
of the prizes, too, makes their shame the more marked, as 
more than the half of the now apparent class are so distin- 
guished. The tones of condolence and encouragement, also, 
which the presiding examinator mingles in his address 
when he alludes to those who have not received prizes, 
appear to them a public intimation of their ineflficiency ; 
and the lengthened and pitying faces of the auditory during 
the allusion, an awful expression of hopeless contempt. 
On returning home from the exhibition, the dinner scene 
at home is frequently a distressing one. The father may 
be a magistrate, whose presence is oflficially due at the 
annual examination dinner, or he may be a person of such 
consequence that he was invited to attend ; still, he could 
not fa^ce it out, and he is compelled to eat the bread of 
family sorrow. The bread of the youth that day is 
watered with,, tears ; the father, stem and unforgiving, 
threatens a boarding-school at a distance, and asks the 
perplexed youth what is the choice of his profession. As 
to being his successor, it is out of the question ; he has no 
head for it. After considerable family wrangling, the 
youth is packed off to a remote and obscure school, where 
his progress, however slow, will not meet their observation, 
and cast a reproach on the fiimily. 

These pictures of youthful missry and family distress 
are numerous in our country. There is a long train of 
inconveniences and disasters connected with them — alien- 
ation of children from their parents, rash entrances on 
professions, ill-calculated emigrations, aversion to mental 
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improvement, and frequently the contraction of low and 
seducing friendships. But it may be said, What can be 
done to prevent this 1 Why point out evils for which 
there is no prevention or cure 1 

I incline to think that the dead weight is not an evil 
incapable of at least diminution. What is partly the cause 
of it ? It is, that a certain portion of the boys associated 
in classes with regard to age are of different grades of 
faculties, one set being apt and brilliant, while the others 
are comparatively dull. Now, even allowing all other 
arrangements to remain the same, much of this discrepancy 
might be avoided by grouping backward boys of one age 
with smart boys who are their juniors. He must be a 
sadly stupid fellow who at twelve is not fit to march on 
abreast with others at ten, or say nine. Or classes might 
be divided, and the dead weight taught by themselves on 
a somewhat different plan, applicable to the benumbed state 
of their faculties. ExcfeUent alternatives, some will say, 
but impracticable in many public schools where the pupils 
belong to the same locality. If a pupil starts with a 
class, on he goes with it to the end of the course, hang- 
ing in its skirts, impeding the general progress. The 
parents themselves would not hear of a removal to a lower 
class, far less the pupil. In these circumstances, the 
removal to a new sphere of action is advisable ; there can 
then be a start without degradation. The mischief of a 
false start, and the consequent increase of the dead weight, 
are promoted in some establishments by the practice of 
the master's deciding upon the capability of a pupil for the 
class. A parent is told that his boy is fit for the third 
class, and he calls on the master of that class, who exa- 
mines him, and pronounces on his fitness; his judgment, no 
doubt, influenced — such is human nature — ^by the pecu- 
niary consideration of an additional pupil. When there 
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are several masters, the destination of the pupil should 
have been regulated hy the rector of the school, or an 
independent examiner. Much might be done also for the 
genera] improvement of the pupil by introducing a greater 
variety in the subjects of study. Drawing, singing, ele- 
mentary science, natural history, the modern languages, 
would form a grateful relief for a dead weight just relieved 
from a harassing Latin examination. And of late such 
combinations of study are being adopted, there being a 
modem side in many schools where, but recently, classical 
studies were exclusively pursued. Better days are in store 
for the dead weight ; and the success which many of them 
have achieved in those gymnastic exercises which are now 
so prominent in education, has given them an importance 
and confidence which will preserve them from falling into 
despondency. These exercises may also be the means of 
removing that constitutional lethargy which induces mental 
indolence, and of thus promoting a sound mind in a sound 
body* 
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The multiplicity of studies in modern education is fre- 
quently so distracting, that, within the period of the school 
course, there is little time to turn to profitable account the 
sum of instruction — to direct into useful channels the 
collection of acquired knowledge. Great proficiency and 
exactness may, for instance, be attained in the knowledge 
of foreign languages, and yet little information be obtained 
by the pupil of those authors, an acquaintance with whose 
works might seem to be the principal inducement to 
undergo the labour incurred in learning these languages. 
True— with the power of conversing with faciUty in these 
tongues, a person may travel with more convenience on 
the Continent, or figure with more effect in the correct 
accentuation of trifles in a feishionable drawing-room ; but, 
in most cases, the literature contained in these languages 
is almost unknown to him. 

It is to be especially regretted that so many of our 
youth should leave school without a sprinkling of the 
literature of our own country. In the higher classes of 
many of our academies, there is no systematic instruction 
in English literatui'e. That such a deficiency is regretted, 
is evident from the strong efforts which have of late been 
made in some quarters to give in a regular form the history 
of our literature. So &r as we are aware, the credit of 
the first publication to aid this attempt in schools is due 
to our townsman, Mr Robert Chambers. The necessity of 
a well-arranged treatise to ensure success in such a course 
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is obvious : whatever the fluency and adapting power of 
the teacher, there must be a tangible lesson to arrest the 
flightiness of the young. There must be a rallying^ point 
to recal the scattered, wandering thoughts of a class, and 
that point must be the stated lesson, with its attendant 
examination. We admit that, without such prescribed 
tasks, an ingenious teacher may, by a well-timed comment 
on pieces in a common collection, impart to a few of the 
more susceptible of his pupils a tincture ff his own taste 
and enthusiasm, which may in after times evolve in strong 
and glowing colours ; but, with the generality of his pupils, 
a distinct lesson to be prepared and examined on is neces- 
sary. This must, no doubt, be in itself a rather dry and 
uninteresting task, for the selections can never be so ample 
and numerous, in a long course of literature, as to illus- 
trate the poet's character as defined by the critic and com- 
piler. The teacher here, then, has much to do ; he must 
have the power of quoting and selecting, and, in the elu- 
cidation of poetry, his pronunciation should be the means 
of concentrating the attention and engaging the sympathy. 
To do all this, however, requires an amount of time which 
by the common arrangements of our schools cannot be 
spared. It were well, then, to consider whether, especially 
towards the close of a course of study, the subject of Eng- 
lish literature should not be made a more permanent and 
an imperative branch in our higher schools. An acquaint- 
ance with our own authors enlarges the mind, supplies it 
with an inexhaustib]e fund of enjoyment, and gives a man 
a dignity and lustre in society. It promotes and gives 
variety to conversation, breaks down the assumptions of 
pedantry, and enables us to arbitrate with judgment on 
the claims of modern authors. It modifies that rage for 
works of fiction and fashionable novelties, which are the 
staple of the reading and conversation of a great part of 
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what are termed the middle classes. Their acquaintance 
with the old authors is frequently confined to Shakespeare, 
whose works are the subject of daily portraiture on the 
stage. Among the most sober part of the community, 
there has of late arisen an admiration of Shakespeare, 
which is principally to be attributed to the influence of a 
few leading spirits. Fashion, too, may occasionally turn 
round on its wheel one or two of the old authoi*s, as the 
popularity of Thackeray attracts many curious persons 
to listen to his lectures on the Humorists of the last cen- 
tury. In lower walks, crowds, drawn together by the 
novelty of an aristocrat condescending to teach, listen to 
the almost forgotten rhymes of Pope and Diyden. These 
movements are meritorious, and, no doubt, they will have 
the effect of pointing out a new path in reading to many ; 
but we maintain that the true foundation of a taste for our 
great authors must, with the generality, be laid in youth, 
and that, without such a training, acquaintance with our 
classical authors will not be general. Hitherto, that occa- 
sional taste has not been the result of education at school ; 
it has more frequently arisen from accident or home- 
education. The circumstance of an accessible library has 
sometimes kindled it, and sometimes it has been imbibed 
during the leisure of delicate health. In a femily where 
tliere is a &ther or mother imbued with literary taste, there 
is often enjoined a course of reading which gives to all its 
members an intellectual character. The same sort of 
family-reading is enforced in several well-conducted board- 
ing-schools, and the power of enforcing this is one of the 
great advantages of a boarding-school education. In the 
course of one session at such an establishment, the advanced 
pupils might, in addition to their sacred reading, have a 
curriculum of English reading, embracing a gi*eat part of 
Shakespeare, Paradise Lost, and Cowper, with selections 
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from other authors. When it is practicable, the reading 
of an entire work is preferable to selections, for in the last, 
the interest of plot is wanting, and time is not affoixled for 
a thorough appreciation of the author's style. Now, in 
our general schools, there might be given with the lesson 
on literature such a course of reading as might familiarise 
the pupils with the subject and style of our pnncipal 
writers •: without this, the text- book on literature is often 
little better than a catalogtie raisonn^. Such a course 
involves the employment of a considerable portion of time, 
but such a sacrifice should in the last stages of a school 
course be made. An hour a-day should be set apart for 
such reading, varied and relieved at times by the explana- 
tions and elucidations of the master. This course would 
have an elevating effect on the teacher himself — ^he is 
generally too much confined within the bounds of formal 
lessons-and in the preparation which would be necessary 
for the conducting of such a course, he would feel a refresh- 
ment which would enable him to enter on the severer part 
of his work with renewed energy. 

Such a system of instruction in our higher schools, in 
the latter period of their course, might be easily carried 
out, if the element of time were once admitted. If due 
time, however, is not given, the teacher must be contented 
with a passing criticism, or an occasional quotation, which 
will be fleeting and unimpressive. The pupils, then, 
whether they betake themselves, at the termination of their 
course, to mercantile pursuits, or pursue their studies at 
the university, are equally unfinished and unprovided. If 
they enter into business, they have not acquired that pre- 
dominance of taste which will induce them at the hour of 
leisure to break through the indolence of relaxation ; if 
they enter the university, they are not prepared to profit 
Ijj the instructions of the Professor of Khetoric. Hia call- 
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iDg, in accordance with the neglect with which a system 
of literature is regarded, is a merely extraneous one ; for, 
though attendance on his class is, in some universities, 
necessary to those who contend for the honour of a degree, 
it is not imperative on those who qualify for the church or 
the bar. While such is the estimate of the literature of our 
universities, who can wonder that in the inferior schools it 
should be regarded as one of those subjects which are ill 
defined and merely accessory 1 

In the education of ladies, the neglect of such a course 
is to be deeply regretted. The leisure which they have 
after their school life has passed, is extremely favourable 
to the cultivation of literature. Their school-course, then, 
notwithstanding the distressing number of branches de- 
manded by &isliion, should be so regulated as to afford 
them sufficient opportunity to become acquainted with our 
literary eras and their leading authoi*s. The judicious 
head of a boarding estabb'shment can command this in a 
course of evening reading; in the public institution, or 
day-school of ladies, the same amount of time for the same 
purpose should, if possible, be given. There would be more 
difficulty in the latter case of carrying out the plan ; the 
giving up of an hour of accomplishments, as they are called, 
would be regarded by many parents as too great a sacrifice 
for an object which seems, to many of them, of uncertain 
and dubious value. But the directors of such schools 
should be prepared to obviate these difficulties — to forego, 
for instance, if they are teachers, the importance of their 
own peculiar branch, and to recommend, even at a tempo- 
rary sacrifice, the prosecution of a course permanently 
valuabla Without this magnanimous sacrifice the coali- 
tion of teachers in the many institutions with which the 
land is now filled, secures merely a matter of convenience, 
the obtaining of various branches under one roo£ They 
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thus take no lead in the business of education, they origin- 
ate no reform, they are ready to fulfil the demands made 
by the most unreasonable parents. An institution should 
do more than this ; it should endeavour to correct, if 
possible, the erroneous views which parents have of the 
education of their children. It should dissuade*the parent 
whose child has no ear from cultivating music ; it should 
give a hint, when there is not correctness of eye, that 
drawing is unprofitable. At the same time it should 
silently give that sort of accomplishment in English litera- 
ture which we have been recommending. It should give 
also a course of reading in our principal authors ; one hour 
a-day should at the termination of a course be devoted to 
this. And this hour, we have no doubt, if properly con- 
ducted, would, years afterwards, be found to have been the 
most usefully employed in their course ; it would prove the 
chart which would guide their reading for life, and be the 
means, through the influence of the mother, of transmitting 
a healthy taste for literature to an after generation. 

"We are aware that all this is more easily said than done. 
Notwithstanding the charge which has been often made 
against teachers, that they are the last to adopt improve- 
ments — that they are wedded to old habits and associations 
— we have no hesitation in saying, that the teachers of 
this country are repressed in their educational aims by 
external influences over which they have little control. 
"With respect to female education, their interference would 
be entirely disregarded ; they dare not whisper that per- 
severance in " music," when there is neither ear, voice, nor 
taste, is a hopeless task, a consumption of time and money, 
and only leading to chagrin and disappointment, [n many 
cases the parent is the entire disposer of the child's course 
of study, and she is sent to a number of private teachers, 
who cannot be expected to remonstrate on the subject of a 
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general education. In the great schools for boys, also, such 
a course as that which we have been recommending would 
be regarded by many guardians of schools as a vain imagi- 
nation. It wants the palpability of a matter-of-fact 
acquisition ; and in ma^y inferior schools, when a teacher 
of high aims might thus attempt to break through the 
routine of a dull monotony, he would be regarded by the 
managers as an impracticable adventurer. The spirit of 
the managers, and frequently the parents, is often shared 
by the pupils themselves, who have generally more utili- 
tarian than poetical comprehension. We have occasionally 
seen a number of stolid youth regard a teacher of poetic 
temperament, who posrtponed the hearing of the appointed 
lesson of the day for the indulgence of a "fine frenzy," 
with feelings not unmixed with contempt. 

In the lower schools of our country, the children are 
perhaps taken away from school at an age too early for the 
cultivation of a literary taste. The rudiments of feeling, 
however, might be traced, even at this early age, on the 
youthful mind, by the selection and recital of pathetic and 
patriotic sentiment. It must ever, then, be a matter of 
importance to impress on the minds of the youngest of our 
common people the most select and tasteful of our com- 
positions. These are never forgotten ; they are lasting 
tests, in the minds of the rudest, by which the counterfeit 
literature of a more vulgar kind with which they may 
afterwards be assailed will be exposed and denounced. 

With such a foundation in our elementary schools, there 
should be in our mechanics' institutes such expositions of 
the subjects and styles of our various authors as would 
tempt our young men into a profitable field of reading. 
Unless such a taste is created, the institution of libraries 
will fail in its great ends. The founders of these institu- 
tions, in their inaugural addresses, seem to be aware of this, 
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for the purport of these is to direct the minds of the joung 
men to profitable reading— to our best historians and poets. 
Their elaborate beseechings on this point show the fear 
which is entertained of the attractiveness of what is merely 
superficial and exciting. In the efforts which are about to 
be made for the extension of education, care should be 
taken, then, to prepare the minds of youth for that higher 
provision which is in store for'them in such institutions. 

While insisting thus much on the effects of school 
education, it is but just that we acknowledge the impetus 
which has been given to the improvement of the public 
taste by cheap literature of a sterling kind. The Waverley 
Novels, so rich in historical portraiture, are now circulating 
extensively through the lower classes ; and editions of 
our best authors, now published at wonderfully low 
prices, are gradually finding their way into our schools. 

Note. — Since this article appeared in the Scottish EducationalJoumal, 
. (1853) English Literature has been taught systematically in many of our 
public schools, and excellent text books on the subject are now common. 



EXAMINATION DAY. 

One of the great days of the burgh of was 

that of the examination of its Academy, an institution 
which had its provincial celebrity, and some of whose 
teachers had found their way to schools of higher note, and 
even to universities, At the time I write o^ this academy 
had been newly established ; the town and neighbourhood 
had been for a time in a flourishing condition, and the 
contemporaneous existence of many numerous famiUes had 
induced fether. and patriots to come down with handsome 
contributions, and establish on the foundation of the burgh 
school, whose masters about the same time opportunely 
died, a new school under the higher title of an Academy. 
Great exertions were made to procure for the new estab- 
lishment popular masters ; and, as the principle of the 
division of labour was then in all its strength applied to 
teaching, a more numerous staff of instructors was procured 
than the amount of subscriptions could warrant the con- \ 
tinuance of. But this was not much regarded; " hope told 
a flattering tale," and vast sums were expected^om abroad, 
from sons of denizens of the town in both Indies. The 
fame of the academy went through the whole neighbour- 
hood ; &rmers ten miles round bought ponies for their 
sons, that they might ride past the parish schools to the 
new institution, and reports of boarders from a distance 
drove the newly appointed rector into a hasty marriage, 
that he might have the preference of two of his brethren 
who had already obtained the matrimonial stamp of steadi- 
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ness and respectability. There was a rush of pupils on all 
sides from the most unlikely quarters. Stiff old bachelors 
opened their hearts and houses to some nephews and grand- 
children who had never been heard of before, and one or 
two families were lured from the capital by the seductions 
of some influential patrons of the new academy. For a 
few years, then, the annual examination of the academy 
was one of the great days of the town. Early in the 
morning, the state dress of the two town-officers, one of 
whom was also town-drummer, announced the advent of 
the important day, as did also the erection of a few stalls 
in the " groves of Academe," witnessed with much interest 
by a few children who had ventured out in their common 
clothes, before being decked out for the examination. As 
the day proceeded, a few country teachers, white with July 
dust», who had walked for miles to criticise the labours of 
their academic rivals, straggled into the town, followed by 
members of the presbytery, some in lumbering gigs with 
huge leathern hoods, and others conveyed in the smarter 
rigs of gentlemen farmers. Noddies of blue-painted wood, 
with single panes of glass, jogged past, replete with 
juvenile life ; and outside the town, gaily bedizened 
farmers' wives and their children were put down, who, 
after a little adjustment, walked into the town with the 
same conscious pride as if they had newly stepped from a 
coach-and-four. An occasional rush into the street by 
some youngsters who had escaped from the tedious process 
of combing and dressing, followed by some infuriated 
servant-of-all-work or provoked mother, who had yet to 
pin down the frill, which flaunted like a streamer, showed 
the occupation of the town families at the time, and 
explained the unusual stillness of the streets. As the 
hour of eleven approached, gay groups deployed into 
the streets, and made their way to the Academy, in the 
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yards of which there was now a goodly gathering of 
small lairds, ministers, magistrates, mothers, and chil- 
dren. In a state of considerable excitement, the teachers 
received the dignified greetings of the ministers, to whom 
they were severally introduced by the magistrates, or the 
hearty congratulations of those parents whose children 
were to receive prizes, and who were clamorous on their 
spending a day or two of the vacation with them in the 
country. The younger teachers were particularly impressed, 
and more specially when it was whispered that a learned 
professor from a neighbouring university had actually 
arrived that morning to examine the school. In the midst 
of the hum, attended by the formidable professor, appeared 
the great dignitary of the town, who, after casting an 
authoritative look at the town-clock, and comparing it 
with his own timepiece, which he had great difficulty in 
depositing once more into the corrugations of his fob, gave 
a significant look to the rector, that the proceedings of the 
day should forthwith begin. 

The crowd dispart into several streams — ^a* great pro- 
portion of the mothers making their way to the English 
room, where little wonders were " to strut and fret their 
hour." At l^is time, the principal part of an English 
examination consisted in the repetition of poetical stanzas, 
and much amusement was caused by the incongruity of 
mere children making vows of love and declarations of 
eternal revenge. The spirit of Byron, however, was then 
abroad ; the teacher himself had the turned-down collar ; 
and had, in the presence of some of those ladies, whose 
children and sisters he now superintended, talked with 
recklessness of his own life, and of a tendency in himself 
to madness. Here and there, in the room, might be seen 
a brother of the trade, who, on hearing a new accent, 
would whisper to his neighbour, and turn up a dictionary 

Q 
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which he always carried in his coat-pocket, bs a helm to 
steer his speech by. In indignation, they flung themselves 
from the theatrical exhibition to be present at the exami- 
nation of the classes of arithmetic, where the teacher, 
recently imported from the Sessional School, then in its 
in&ncy, was astonishing the grocers and merchants of the 
town with the rapidity of calculation and with the 
triumphs of mental arithmetic. To this succeeded, under 
the same master, the exercises in geography, which, for the 
first time, were rendered interesting here. The awestruck 
appearance of a father, when he heard the boy whom he 
had held so lightly at home enumerate places far abroad, 
or by a few adjustments of the globe, which he wheeled 
round with a godlike ease, fcell where the sun was right 
over the head at that moment, revealed the workings 
of his conscience touching the enormity of having 
belaboured so unmercifully that wondrous boy. In the 
contiguous room, was laid out, on long sloping benches, 
the array of the specimens of writing. This exhibition 
was open during the whole day, and the master was in 
waiting to guide the groups of parents to the handiwork 
of their children. There was an especial horror expressed 
by some of the rural brethren at the enormity of painting, 
or coming twice over the main stroke, as visible in some 
copies — a thing which the introduction of steel pens has 
since rendered unnecessary. The capitals, too, exhibited 
marks of having been pencilled by the master, and spec- 
tacle-eyes were held at various distances, to discover if the 
hand was lifted at the turns. In the eagerness of inquiry, 
copies were lifted from the benches, and held upside down, 
and at various angles, to note the violations of proportion, 
which gave occasion to the master to vent his spleen, on 
the ground of the impertinence of disarranging his copies. 
This junto of murmurers found &ult with the decision of 
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the prizes, and swelled the complaints of those parents, 
who thought that their children had received injustice. 
In vain the master deprecated and represented that he 
had no part in the decision — a circumstance which was 
immediately seized on by the parents, who reported to the 
relations of the successful candidate that the master did 
not consider the prize merited ; thus marring the enjoy- 
ment of the prize to the pupil, and laying the foundation 
of an estrangement between a parent and master. At 
times, the matter swelled into a distressing importance; a 
fussy parent would work himself into an agony of distress 
for justice being done to his child, and an appeal is made 
to the directors, who are at last constrained, for the sake 
of peace, to adjudge that, in the circumstances of the case, 
an additional prize should be given. 

But, during these scenes of ignoble interest, the great 
dignitaries of learning— the divines and the professor- 
attended by the authorities of the town, who, unable to 
judge for themselves, were gathering the merit* of their 
teacher from the looks and tones of the examiners, were 
seated in awful state in the rector's room, where they 
remained for the day. The juniors were hurried over 
rather unceremoniously, and the interest thickened as the 

higher classes were drawn up. Dr , the poorest 

preacher in the neighbourhood, was a dungeon of classi- 
cality j and, as the rector had been appointed contrary to 
his recommendation, he sat catching at quantities and 
nibbling at roots with a provoking intensity. Several 
passages at arms took place between the rector and the 
doctor, whose equanimity wad by no means restored by 
the declaration of the professor that the rector was in the 
right. A scene of altercation and debate would ensue, in 
the midst of which stood the dumfoundered boys, who 
seemed to suspect that their stupidity was the cause of the 
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contest. The town-clerk, in the midst of such scenes, 
would glide from one examiner to another, distributing 
the tickets for the examination-dinner — a peace-offering 
which "was received with a becoming courtesy, and which 
seemed to act like oil on the waves of contention. 

While these scenes were enacting within, the yard out- 
side exhibited an appearance of varied life. The younger 
branches, whose performances closed at an early part of the 
day, and who had been detained in their benches to make 
up a show, as long as the patience of children with some 
pence in their pocket, and the view of the stalls outside, 
could reasonably demand, were at last let loose, and groups 
of them, with candied lips, clustered unsatisfied round the 
stalls. Business men, also, to whom the atmosphere of a 
class-room was uncongenial, and moneyed men, who had 
got rich without learning, did not care to remain in a 
scene where their children's accomplishments reminded 
them of their own inferiority, so they converted the play- 
ground of the school into a market for the time. Even 
the presiding magistrate, after a decent sacrifice of time 
in the class-rooms, would repair to this outer court, 
and hold deep and earnest converse with half-dressed 
town-councillors on the prospect of a new election. The 
teachers, as they drew up their best classes before emptying 
benches, beheld jfrom the window with indignation this 
indifferent throng, and felt the pang of despised merit. 

But now fjie tedious examination of the rector's class is 
closed j and, no room being large enough to contain the 
pupils and the public, the distribution of the prizes is made 
in the open court. In the midst of a ring, formed with 
considerable difiiculty and clamour, is placed a table with 
the glittering piles of prizes. Within the ring, on benches 
borne in by the town-officers, who are considerably flurried 
with drink and the novelty of the occupation, are at last 
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seated the officials. After an address, in which the increas- 
ing prosperity of the Academy was proclaimed by the 
stranger professor, in despite of the knowledge of every 
one present that it was sinking, the distribution of the prizes 
commenced. Sometimes the chief magistrate, who handed 
oub the prizes, would have the task imposed upon him of 
presenting his own son with a mark of honour, a ceremony 
which he performed with a choky attempt at indifference, 
which called forth immense applause, and which brought 
to the rescue some reverend aspirant to the town church, 
who congratulated the worthy magistrate, and the com- 
munity of which he was the head, on the circumstance of 
possessing a youth of so enormous merit. The praises of 
the institution reiterated by another of the examiners at 
the termination of the presentations, appear intolerable to 
the relations of the unsuccessful pupils, and they, in con- 
sequence, cannot countenance the examination dinner, the 
hour of which has now arrived. But how can we compress 
in short space the humour, the eloquence, the disaster of 
that annual celebration ! The guttural jocularity of some 
reverend doctor, who kept the upper part of the tslble in a 
• roar of laughter, and held the lower part in envious gaze 
for a share of the entertainment ; the incessant pledging 
of the various teachers, which banished by degrees their 
characteristic diffidence, and brought them out occasionally 
into hideous contrast with themselves ; the banters which 
passed between the clergy and the lawyers ; the rector's 
interminable speech, richly garnished with Greek and 
Latin quotations ; the deacon's song, which put to flight 
any clergy yet lingering round the board ; and the closing 
in, as the respectables dropped away, of the regular topers, 
who were resolved not to part with the teachers till they 
were won, on this closing day of their labours, to an 
unusual height of conviviality. The orgies of that night, 
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in which ignorance was avenged on learning, by exhibiting 
it in connection with the most grotesque excesses, was a 
subject of talk and of triumph to all the wags of the town, 
which the delinquent and overtaken teachers felt could 
only be allayed by their immediate disappeai'ance from 
the town. "With such a conviction pressing on their 
minds, these victims of the examination started in evil 
pb'ght with the earliest coach on the following morning. 



THE AULDBUEGH COACH. 

AuLDBURGH, to which there are now three daily trains in 
summer and two in winter, was, a few years ago, provided 
with one stage-coach, carrying four insides and thirteen 
outsides, besides occasional interlopers. Of this vehicle I 
was a pretty frequent customer, for the sake of the angling 
which was to be enjoyed in perfection in the river flowing 
past Auldburgh. But I must confess that my occasional 
piscatory enjoyments were purchased at a rather dear rate 
in the incommodations connected with the vehicle, by which 
I used to be conveyed to the scene of my enjoyment. A 
short account of these, with its other associations of a more 
pleasant kind, may be regarded as a record of bygone 
times. 

The starting of the Auldburgh coach from the capital 
was always attended with more or less excitement. Not- 
withstanding my practice of engaging a seat the day before, 
and taking care to be on the ground in good time, I never, 
somehow, could be quite sure that all would be right. 
Generally, on coming up and casting a hurried glance at 
the interior, I would find the whole space occupied by a 
number of placid looking but determined females, inclusive 
of one with a nursing child. My repugnance to outside 
travelling, from a tendency to bronchitis, made me insist on 
my rights ; but it was no pleasant thing to see the nurse with 
her baby descend from the vehicle, casting on me a look of 
outraged humanity as she passed, and then to take my place 
among the indignant sisterhood who remained, not without 
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some apprehension that they would combine with the 
outsides to toss me in a blanket at the first halting-place- 
Meanwhile the driver and guard, the two in one, would 
bustle about, tearing and swearing, along with a distracted 
and bareheaded clerk from the office, as they vainly en- 
deavoured to reconcile a discrepancy between the numbers 
on the coach and those on the way-bill. In intervals of 
imprecation, the former official would come every minut.e 
to thrust parcels under my seat, obliging me to sit with 
my knees up to my mouth while he did so ; or else would 
stuff packages into the pockets of the coach door, till they 
amounted to the bulk of a couple of extra passengers, 
grievously encroaching upon the space assigned to the 
insides. 

When at length we had got every receptacle stuffed, and 
twenty extra things hung on, and all the insides and 
outsides fitted, and the three horses pvit into due order for 
starting, by the assistance of porters and bystanders, off 
our vehicle rolled, or rather swung, along the street. The 
fearful crowding on the top was shadowed to the insides 
on the walls of the houses as we passed, and we saw our 
jeopardy in the wondering countenances of the crowd 
gazing after us. It usually happened that before we had 
advanced two hundi^ed yards, the driver stopped, descended, 
and after casting a wistful look into the inside, as if he 
had not known that it was full, proceeded to make a new 
adjustment of the luggage on the top, in the hope of giving 
his vehicle a better centre of gravity. Then would be 
heard interchanges of abuse between him and some Irish 
, labourers whom he was disturbing in their seats, or possibly 
the scoldings of old women who considered themselves as 
disrespectfully treated, or clamours from my friend the 
nurse mingled with the screams of her infant charge, and 
the curses " not loud but deep," of the old bachelor gentle- 
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man placed next her. On renewing our journey, a shoe- 
maker's apprentice would get upon the steps by way of 
quickening his progress to his work, and set himself to 
gaze with an alarmed and curious expression at my face, 
till I began to think myself not fit for this world. By 
and by, he would drop off with a farewell shout of 
derision and defiange. The green fields now beginning 
to appear, I would turn to contemplate them from the 
window, but find I could get but the barest glimpses 
of them through a pair of hob-nailed feet hanging over 
from the roof. Rather than be reduced to a state of 
torpid endurance, I would then launch a remark on the 
long continuance of the east wind to my vis-a-vis, in the 
hope of leading to a conversation ; but the curtness of the 
response, caused, no doubt, by my outrage on the nurse, 
left me no resource but to speculate on the state of the 
river I was about to visit. 

Suddenly the coach stopped, and the driver, with an air 
of eager business, pushed into a wayside public-house, 
where, by the favouring shift of a bit of curtain, I could 
see him in high confidence with the landlady, partaking 
leisurely of perhaps his second or third " morning," while 
the passengers sat in a state of patient and becoming 
solemnity. The reins were meanwhile entrusted to the 
hands of some stripling, who thought himself justified in 
playing the whip on the ribs of the skittish leader, which 
immediately would exhibit such vagaries as drew forth the 
screams of the women. On this, our driver would come 
out, and resuming his duty in no good humour, revenge 
himself on the three horses and the passengers together, and 
away we would go rushing at a furious pace down a slope 
terminating in a turn at a narrow bridge, barely clearing 
the kerb-stone as we swung round. "We pass without 
accident, and keeping on at the same pace, soon reach the 
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end of the stage, where a sigh of relief breaks from my 
lady companions. 

Willie, for so our charioteer was named, left all the 
business of changing the horses to a couple of ragged stable- 
boys. Taking a parcel from one of the pockets of the 
coach, and surveying it with a knowing look, he would 
dive into the inn, usually followed by one or two of the 
outsides, who looked, or tried to look, as if they felt a little 
chilly. Then would the frequent passing to and fro of a 
dirty servant girl with a half-mutchkin stoup, reveal to us 
remaining passengers what was going on in the house. If 
we tired of watching these proceedings we could turn our 
observation on the couple of hacks now attached to the 
coach — for the third was here dispensed with — and recal 
the apt description of Shakespeare : 

** The poor jades 
Let down their heads, dropping the hides and hips, 
The gum down roping from their pale, dead eyes ; 
And in their pale, dull mouths the gimmal bit 
lies foul with chawed grass, still and motionless. " 

In the course of our journey, granting that we overcame 
the sense of danger, other disagreeables were in store for us. 
We would feel a trickling sensation about the neck, and 
discover it to arise fit)m the diipping of wine, beer, or 
other fluids from cases of bottles canned on the roof, some 
one or two of which were sure to be broken by the driver's 
rough way of disposing them. Sometimes we were visited 
by a sickening odour from a cod or turbot slung on the 
outside near our open windows, the said fish having, 
perhaps, been left two or three days in the coach-office 
before Willie remembered that he had been commissioned 
to bring it for a dinner-party, now met and cursing his 
carelessness. The windows of the coach were seldom 
whole, and seldom did we fail to get either an earache or 
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a giim-boil from the wind whistling through one of the 
crannies. It was ludicrous to see invalids going out to 
Auldburgh in quest of the health to be inhaled with its 
pure hill breezes, and frequently commencing their residence 
there with an addition, incurred by the journey, to their 
ordinary ailments. I have sometimes been obliged, on one of 
my journeys by this conveyance, to sit for half the time hold- 
ing the door shut by a strap, the ordinary means of closing 
being out of order. Arrived at length at our destination, 
our woes could scarcely be said to have ended. Luggage 
had been left behind, or given out at the stopping places 
instead of other packages, which had been carefully brought 
on. Articles of dress belonging to the lady passengers, 
and carefully packed by them in band-boxes, were found 
to have been crushed and irremediably sodden. Sad was 
it to hear the lamentations of the fair proprietor over, 
perhaps, a once gay turban, in which great triumphs had 
been expected, as it would be extracted from its frail case, 
bearing much the appearance of a bunch of se^-weed. 

At times, however, there was a mixture of agreeables in 
the Auldburgh coach ; and I cannot reflect without sorrow 
at the bringing up of the many associations connected with 
the old mode of travel. One who, like myself, travelled 
frequently by the coach, became acquainted with the 
principal families in the district, and all the characters 
along the line of road. Your periodical travellers were 
soon discovered ; the farmers on the market days taken up 
at various points ; the city merchant on a Saturday 
repairing to his family then living in the country; the 
clergyman on synod or assembly occasions ; and the 
angler and sportsman at their stated seasons. There, too, 
you would meet with the gentleman who was amiably 
weak on the beauties of his native town, the place to which 
the coach was daily destined. How eloquent he was on 
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its amenities, its healthiness — " pleasant the air, and light 
the soil." He escaped monthly from the capital to draw 
an inspiration of the health-restoring atmosphere, and to 
fish once more the pools that never failed of trout. He 
was a living advertisement for the town ; he could recom- 
mend you the proper inn, the comfortable lodgings, and 
the most respectable dealers. He could inform you on 
what days a butcher had beef — scorning at the same time 
the base insinuation of a fellow-traveller that mutton was 
the only butcher-meat in the district. He was confidential 
in assuring middle-aged gentlemen somewhat rosy in the 
gills, that such a grocer had a stock-cask which was 
periodically kept up by supplies of the best and oldest 
whiskies, and that from that same cask supplies were sent 
to the capital to families who were let into the secret by a 
visit to Auldburgh. The awe-struck appearance of the 
insides would at times admonish you that a squire was 
squeezed in beside you — and when he was put down at the 
porter's lodge, and his numerous trunks and portmanteaus 
reverentially deposited by the driver, the conversation 
became brisker, and the departed gentleman was turned 
inside out, his virtues and vices magnified or decried 
according to the whim of the passengers, or the humours of 
the time. The same awe was not always preserved ; for 
even in the rural districts of Scotland, there are some 
unimpressible men who would push a snuff'-box into the 
hands of the most distressingly mighty-looking aristocrat, 
and compel him to give an assent to the moat silly remark. 
The various stoppages, also, at particular points, brought 
out a set of characters with whom we renewed our inter- 
course at each trip, and gave us at times an insight into 
the doings of the great folks in the neighbourhood. An 
enormous basket of fish set down at one lodge gave indica- 
tion of a great dinner at the hall ; the deposition of a 
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squeamish lady*s-maid, charged with numerous port- 
manteaus, the arrival of a great family at the castle. The 
inmates of certain public houses, where parcels or trunks 
were left for the neighbourhood, were familiar to us ; their 
raillery with the driver and the outsides we anticipated as 
a periodical treat. And at some villages, which could not 
boast of a public house, there was always some active man, 
who, seemingly for the public good, left his loom or his 
stool, and charged himself with the reception of messages 
and parcels for the whole country round. As surely as 
the buzz of a fly in the web brought out the watchful 
spider, would the distant rumble of the coach evoke from 
his employment the expected man of all work, who having 
arrested his shuttle, or laid aside his last, stood bareheaded 
and coatless, ready to scan the inmates of the coach, and 
carefully receive the communications for the parish. One 
such as this we were always glad to recognise at the little 

village of , who while laying aside reverentially 

a parcel for the manse or hall, was not unmindful of the 
trunk of the country lass, or the letter for the shepherd 
in the distant glen. And shall we never again see that 
benevolent twinkle which recognised every passenger — that 
intelligent search which showed that he knew better where 
the parcels were stowed than the driver — ^that sedulous 
care which, uplifting the females of the place on the coach, 
did so with the most ingenious and fatherly gathering of 
their dresses ? And have we heard, for the last time, that 
pleasant light voice which used to bid a good-day to half 
of the passengers, and sometimes lent a friendly caution to 
the excited Jehu himself ? All this has passed ; no longer 
will the blast of the guard or the shout of the coachman 
awake from sleep the alarmed occupailts of the train of 
carts on their way to the distant coal-hill ; no longer will 
the white-headed urchins of the hamlet scream delight or 
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defiance to the long expected coach, and pursue it with 
yells to the end of the street ; no longer will the stoutest 
of them pant and labour for a mile till the expected penny, 
chucked out by some compassionate philanthropist, sends 
them back to the village. The old hill farmer will no 
longer di*aw to the side of the road with his battered gig, 
casting a timid and reverential eye on the towered coach, 
as it sweeps furiously on. The traffic itself on the road is 
changed ; the carrier's wain has disappeared, and with it 
the bull-dog which was the terror of all the children on 
the way ; the brewer's van, with its portly horse, is no 
longer seen at the change-house, where, at the cross-road, 
were never wanting rows of cart horses, with exhausted 
nose bags, patiently awaiting the close of the protracted 
revel of their masters. The drove of foaming cattle, urged 
on by shouting drivers, no longer trespasses on the slightly 
protected gardens of the villagers, but is compressed into 
the truck over which they gaze with a look of stupid 
resignation. The road itself has changed — the ruts have 
became less worn — the sides of the road more verdant ; 
and the breakers of stone, or metal as it is called in Scot- 
land, who so frequently gazed from nooks by the way with 
goggled curiosity and suspended hammer on the passing 
coach, are few and far between. The great posting inn 
has degenerated into a change-house — the body of its last 
chaise rests unlimbered in the back court. The anvil is 
mute in the now unroofed smithy — the last blast is blown, 
and the brawny smith with his lusty sons is now in the 
far west. The parish school sniffers in the change ; the 
children of the farmer and the laird are now wafted daily 
in the train to some school in the neighbouring town or 
capital ; and the vexed teacher, well versed in classic and 
mathematical lore, must condescend to the labours of an 
infant school. The toll-house is a mockery, its receipts 
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not being sufficient to support the old man who has 
scarcely strength to throw open its portals, and the change- 
house, with its sanded floor, often a welcome sight to the 
traveller on foot on a sultry day, is now a private house, 
uninviting and impervious. The very aspect of the county 
and little towns is changed — ^you see them from new 
points of view, and the unpresentable is often brought out 
in painful prominence. 

The old associations, the amusements, and the variety 
of travel, whether by foot or by coach, have' passed away. 
The divergence of the pedestrian is gone with all its sug- 
gestions and entertainments ; the spring by the side of the 
way, at which you never failed to rest, and from which 
you rose refreshed, your hat moist with water drops, as if 
it scooped the running stream ; the runlet, where water- 
cresses were to be had in perfection ; the knoll, whose 
ascent gave a distant view of some place of celebrity ; the 
wood from which you could select a walking staff, — are now 
places comparatively unknown. This divergence, it is 
true, could not be indulged in a stage coach ; but even, 
in its day, there were many stops by the way, where 
something might be learned of the people through whom 
you were passing. We might even communicate with the 
return coach, or scream out a message hastily as it passed ; 
and when bent in the same direction, we could have kept 
up a conversation with a friend in his gig as he kept up 
behind, with his horse's nose puffing into the basket ; or 
provided he could ride well, have him with us at the side 
window, joking and galloping at the same time. But now 
we pass each other in a whiff ; the father knows not the 
features of his son in the crossing train. Even at the 
stations, where we are detained a second or two, there is 
an absence of all characters ; one formal official twangs 
out the name of the village, as if trying to impress the 
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passengers with an idea that it has a claim to recognition ; 
but scarcely a sash is drawn down for the purpose of 
looking out. A mummy propriety occupies every passen- 
ger ; the bell rings, the whistle sounds, then a jerk, and 
away whisks the monotonous and artificial mass of human 
beings. 



NEGLECT OF NATIONAL MUSIC. 

I AM the owner and farmer of a considerable property near 
the base of the Grampians, and, being in easy circumstances, 
I have been anxious to give my only child and daughter 
all the advantages wliich a good education can bestow. I 
accordingly placed her, at an early period, under a succes- 
sion of well-reported governesses, and had every reason to 
be satisfied with her progress. 

One part of her education has been to me the cause of 
much solicitude, viz., music. I have myself what is called 
a good ear and a tolerable voice, and am yet the crack 
singer of the district at all yeomanry and agricultural 
dinners. When young, I was a fair hand at the violin ; 
and at the dances which generally take place at our paHies, 
I rub off the rust a little, and warm up, like the Last 
Minstrel at the praises of the Buccleugh. The music in 
which I delight is, I need not say, the Scottish ; my love 
for it may be regarded as a passion, in gratification of 
which I have often slipped off, on pretence of other busi- 
ness, to the county town or capital, to hear Stephen's or 
"Wilson's execution of our incomparable airs. Judge, then, 
of my anxiety about my daughter's singing and music, 
and especially about her acquiring the art of bringing out, 
by voice and ins^niment, our national melodies, with that 
mixture of purity, simplicity, and pathos, which their 
nature demands, and her giving to the execution of Scottish 
dance music that lively emphasis which '*puts life and mettle 
in the heels." Every governess whom I obtained I had a 

B 
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contest with for not imbuing my daughter with the national 
taste. One or two from England, who seemed to regard my 
predilections with as much horror as they would those of an 
Indian, I could not expect this from ; but I had not more 
success with some Scotch girls, who, at least, affected to 
despise their native music ; and I was at last driven to 
call in the services of a well-known ^ddler in the neigh- 
bourhood, who, by accompanying my daughter, did impart, 
in reek and strathspeys, at least something of that charac- 
teristic jerk which foreign fingers can never accomplish. 

I lately resolved to send niy daughter, for what is called 
a finish, to the metropolis — my sister, who is married to a 
professional gentleman there, receiving her into her fiimily, 
where, with the two eldest daughters, they receive instruc- 
tion from the first masters. After the lapse of ten months, 
my daughter returned, improved in her appearance and 
manners j and I was naturally anxious, on the very first 
night of her return, to have a foretaste of that treat in 
Scottish music which was to regale me nightly, previous 
to that dismal day, seen obscurely but certainly in the dis- 
tance, when she was to be torn from me by an admiring 
and approved suitor. The remonstrances of my wife on 
my unreasonableness, and the girl's fatigue, made me forego 
the pleasure ; but next day, on my return from the weekly 
market of the neighbouring town, where a number of us had 
dined rather freely, I invited one or two joyous young 
agriculturists into the house, to be witnesses and reporters 
of the splendour of my daughter's accomplishments. My wife, 
who is a little high in her notions, and who, since her 
daughter's arrival, has evidently got up an additional step 
on the stilts, looked rather shocked at this free and easy 
intrusion ; but the young gentlemen were old friends, 
handsome and hearty, and had drunk themselves out of 
Scotch bashfulness ; so all went on in unembarrassed 
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humour, notwithstanding the somewhat formal elocution 
of my daughter debutante. After supper, I kept poking 
at my girl for music ; and at last, with anxious hand, 
I raised the lid of the piano — a new CoUard and Collard that 
I had got for her as a surprise on her arrival. " Papa," 
she said, in a tone of languid sweetness, *' I can't play 
without my music : it has not yet come by the carrier." 
" Can't play without music ]" I repeated, I must have 
looked like a basilisk. " She rattled away without such 
assistance years ago ; and now, after a finish in the capital 
— what will the world come to ]" I recollected, however, 
that it might be a piece with variations which she thought 
I expected ; so I requested, with reviving hope, a simple 
Scotch melody, with an accompaniment ; but, to my con- 
fusion, I learned that she could not play such an accom- 
paniment without her music. I next asked for a Scotch 
song, without an accompaniment, and then learned, to my 
increasing horror, that she could not sing without the 
instrument. In desperation, I called out for a reel — a 
demand which drew from my wife and daughter a sympa- 
thetic shriek of horror. 

If ever the conceit was taken out of an old gentleman, 
it was so on this occasion ; and, though I have been in 
part recompensed since that time by my girl's splendid 
performance of foreign music, I refuse to be satisfied. Her 
runs in an Italian song are certainly dazzling and pleasing ; 
but I long to hear her rich voice in the plaintive continuity 
which our national airs demand. One or two gems of our 
songs she does execute with a feeling and expression so 
enchanting that makes her neglect of the great body of our 
music a subject to me of deep lamentation. Her desertion 
of her native music is a serious drawback in our little 
circle here ; she 'does not give the same pleasure to our 
neighbours. We had a large party of young folks here 
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the other evening, and, though my daughter came out 
strong in the unknown tongues, we could not have had the 
heart-stirring reel, had there not happened to be present 
a young lady, who had received little or no instruction in 
music, who gave us reel and strathspey with all the pre- 
cision and force of Gow. 

I have written to complain of this state of matters. 
Scotch ladies should be proficient in the singing of their 
native melodies, and in the performance of the national 
dance music. On the same principle, Scotch ladies and 
gentlemen should be able to exemplify in the best style 
our national dances. The Queen, with great taste and 
discernment, has given the initiative to the revival of our 
national dances, and her children are instructed in reehi 
and strathspeys. 

When we consider that the great majority of our ladies 
have not half of the instruction which my daughter received, 
that their residence in the county town or capital is 
frequently only for a session, it becomes a question of 
importance whether the course of lessons in such a case 
should not be different from that pursued when the 
instruction is to be continued for years. Thus many a 
farmer would be contented with the respectable perform- 
ance of our national music on the piano, to accomplish 
which it might not be necessary to undergo that practice 
of intricate pieces of music which is necessary to a finished 
performer. The practice, also, of Italian songs and 
evanescent novelties miglit be more liberally mingled with 
that of old national melodies. This is not to be desired 
solely on the ground of nationality, or even of satisfying 
the taste of the great body of the people, but on the higher 
ground of the intrinsic beauty of our music. It is absurd 
to refer our admiration of it to local association ; our 
English neighbours are alive to its influence ; it is more 
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than absurd to imagine that foreign music will ever 
eradicate it — it will perish only with our streams and 
mountains. 

And, now that my hand is in, I shall make a few 
suggestions on points connected with music, which I hope 
will not appear extravagant. Few ladies, I find, can 
harmonise or transpose a tune. This, I was glad to see, 
is adverted to in Mr Dun's lecture in your first number.* 
Comparatively few can accompany in a second, from the 
want of practice in singing in parts. This has been long 
felt as a barrier to our musical improvement. Good 
voices are few ; and, from the prosecution of the melody 
by single pupils, a certain number of good singers are 
produced, who star it in every company. How much 
would the sympathy and enjo3nnent of company be 
heightened, if nearly all could contribute a share to the 
general entertainment ! Hundreds of good second and 
bass voices are never heard, from the neglect of part- 
singing. The neglect on this head is the more inexcusable, 
as part-singing can be taught at a much smaller sacrifice 
of expense. A first-rate master is not necessary to the 
carrying on of part-singing ; and the very circumstance of 
the combination of pupils which is necessary to the task, 
renders it more accessible. It would be a desirable thing 
that governesses should be instructed in part-singing. 
They might thus in the country be the means of imbuing 
a whole family with the love of harmony, and of providing 
them with a new source of recreation. 

Again, should not every lady of correct ear be instructed 
in the art of tuning a piano ? I may be writing here in 
ignorance, but the question may be adventured. In these 
go-ahead times, many old conventionalities ar6 disappearing, 
and it has occurred to me that, provided ladies have power 

* This article appeared in the first number of the Scottish Educational 
JoumaL 
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of arm to use the tuning-hammer, there is no reasonable 
objection to their instruction in tuning, for this accom- 
plishment presupposes no greater musical knowledge than 
should be given in the teaching of music to pupils. Were 
the task, however, more arduous than what I antici- 
pate, it should be undertaken, for, independent of the 
saving, its good effects are manifold. Whole districts of 
the country are at times lying tuneless and dead, till the 
periodical visit of some metropolitan tuner awake them again 
to melody ; frequently, in winter, the melody of the draw- 
ing-room is silent as that of the grove. Pianos are turned 
down for months ; they become the depositaries of workboxes, 
and frequently degenerate into ' sideboards. Courtships 
become prosaic ; visiting ceases, or loses half its attrac- 
tions, for visitors who are musicians can scarce suppress a 
murmur when they evoke such hideous discordancy. To 
families in the country, a piano out of tune is a family 
calamity. It completely does away with that practice 
which is necessary to excellence, and renders the lesson of 
the pupil tedious and discouraging. It takes off from the 
pleasure of the family circle, deprives your parties of the 
luxury of a song, and benumbs the limbs in the dance. 
No wonder, then, that the news of the approach of a tuner 
is with us an event of moment : he is equally hailed at 
castle, hall, lodge, and farm house. He is attended in the 
drawing-room by bevies of ladies, who gaze with intense 
interest as he screws up the discordant and lately despised 
instrument into distinct harmonies. How loud the admira- 
tion of the bright-eyed and grateful sisterhood, when, towards 
the completion of hLs task, his flying fingers give the coup 
de grace to the perfected work, and the instiniment again 
stands out in the attitude of restored dignity ! Cake and 
wine await him in every dining-room ; happy the house 
that entertains him for the evening ! 
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Richard Adolphus Montague, etc., son of a respectable 
lawyer in Edinburgh, — a spoiled youth, whose distinctive 
superfluity of names, conferred by a foolish mother, had 
early marked him out for a career of disappointment and 
folly, having broken down in the courses of the High 
School and the University, betook himself, on a strong 
representation by his father as to the necessity of an 
immediate reform in conduct and of the choice of a pro- 
fession, to England, where, having exhausted the little sum 
which he procured from his mother by the appeal of an 
everlasting farewell, he enlisted in a corps of strolling 
players. Not long after, his name turned up occasionally 
in the pages of a provincial paper as a lecturer on rhetoric ; 
but a year had not elapsed ere his father died, and he 
arrived penniless and penitent, at the house of his bereavei 
mother. He was now compelled to look out for some 
employment; and at last he condescended to become an 
assistant in an English school of some reputation in the 
capital, where his services, though not signal, were perhaps 
equal to the remuneration which he received. The master 
of the school was not ignorant of the volatility of his new 
assistant, and accepted his services chiefly for the sake of 
the father, who had been one of his early friends and 
patrons. 

The acquaintances of the assistant were not such as to 
reconcile him to his new profession, or to induce that 
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sobriety of behaviour which is consistent with the character 
of a teacher. He frequented theatres and hotels ; and, by 
his accomplishments as a mimic and singer, became the 
delight of a numerous circle, whose main object seemed to 
be " to taste life's glad moments." The consequent dissi- 
pation into which he entered made him rather irregular in 
his attendance at the school ; but his success towards the 
approach of an examination in furbishing up the pupils in 
recitation and dialogue, which in those days constituted 
the main part of an examination, made the teacher connive 
at his irregularities, and keep him on to the close of the 
session. 

It became necessary, however, to consult what he was 
to engage in during the ensuing year, and on this point he 
found a friend and adviser in one of his club companions, 
a middle-aged gentleman, the principal clerk of an advocate 
and sheriff of a county. This subordinate was a clever and 
eccentric fellow — familiar in private with his master, whose 
opinions and decisions he generally shaped, and at whose 
table he occasionally met several persons of influence, who 
were much taken with his shrewdness, and his details of 
the doings of an inferior society which they publicly 
affected to despise. The clerk was at the same time, 
under the rose, the guiding star of a coterie of unfledged 
youthp, who crowded to his favourite tavern, to listen to 
the secrets of those high in the profession which were given 
out by this privileged friend. Thus living in two worlds, 
he led what is called a fast life ; for, independent of his 
professional duties, which were attended to with wonderful 
punctuality, he would frequently spend the earlier part of 
the evening in good society, and the latter in one of the 
clubs above alluded to, where the faculty of scenting 
the morning air was not so apt as that of the ghost of 
Hamlet's father. There might thus be a shade of suspicion 
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as to liis respectability ; but being useful, and, indeed, 
indispensable to his master, he was a man of importance 
and weight, and occasionally figured in his master's draw- 
ing-room, where the wife and daughter treated him with 
great consideration. To another circle of acquaintances he 
was acceptable by his dabbling in turf matters, and he held 
frequent intercourse with an influential nobleman, with 
whom in common he had a strong partiality for the fast- 
fading amusement of cock-fighting. His influence in the 
county of which his master was sheriff" was great, from the 
report of his legal abilities; and this he improved by an 
annual visit during the vacation to the county town, where, 
among the men of the law especially, he became an oracle, 
and where his presence was the signal for a series of dinners, 
which in the end drove half of the officials of the town to 
the anti-bilious waters of Pitcaithley. 

One evening, while pondering on the stem reality of 
doing something for himself, our hero of the many names 
received a letter from the clerk, requesting his immediate 
appearance at ^ his lodgings. On entering, he found his 
patron with a mixed look of importance and anxiety — and 
on being beckoned to his chair, and having made up his 
tumbler, the clerk read aloud from a newspaper the follow- 
ing advertisement : — 

*' Wanted, for the burgh of y an English master, 

qualified to teach the English language according to the 
most approved methods. The salary is ,£50, and the 
attendance at the school may, under a good master, amount 
to 150. The fees are not low, and the situation may be 
valued at £200. Kone need apply unless he has had 
considerable experience as a teacher, and possess the 
appearance and manners of a gentleman. For fui'ther 
particulars, apply to , Esq., town- clerk. 

^* As the school must be opened on the 1st of September, 
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all certificates must be lodged with , before the 15 th 

of August." 

** Now, listen to me, Mr Kicbard Adolpbus, and I will 
put you in a way to carry this school. It is an excellent 
situation ; here you may settle down, establish a character, 
and marry profitably and respectably. You cannot start 
in Edinburgh at present. Flash Dick, as the children call 
you, would not go down. Don't be angry, but listen. 
We must collect certificates, and have them printed. You 
attended the High School and the University — ^you made 
no figure there, I know, but that signifies not ; had you 
made a figure in Latin and Greek, you would have had no 
chance. There is an impression, I know, in this burgh at 
present that these spoil an English teacher — ^so we shall 
not trouble ourselves about college certificates. And now 
I will suggest your course : — 1st, You must have a certi- 
ficate from your present employer — silence, I say, and 
replenish your tumbler ; you must have a certificate from 
your present master. He has written several spelling- 
books, and a grammar, which the people of the burgh and 
the electors learned from when young. I tell you he will 
^ive you a certificate for the sake of your father, who was 
his early friend, and for whose sake, partly, I am giving 
you all this counsel, and taking all this trouble ; for, 
though I never told you before, he helped me to my present 
situation. 2d, You shall have a certificate from my master 
the sheriff. Ha ! ha ! ha ! — you never saw him, you say 
— never mind — that I shall easily manage. 3d, You shall 
have a certificate from the Lord-Lieutenant of the county 
in which the burgh is situated. Stare on, if you choose, 
but the thing can be done, and what is more, T shall intro- 
duce you to him to-morrow, as well as to the sheriff, and 
these certificates shall be worded so as to proceed on per- 
sonal acquaintance. 4th, You must have one from your 
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clergyman — your father was one of his elders, and he won't 
refuse it. 5th, You must attend a teacher of elocution in 
town for a series of lessons — you have yet time to do this 
— ^and obtain his certificate, which is the principal object 
of your attendance ; and, in case of any troublesome 
inquiries, you may omit the date of this certificate. 6th, 
You must apply for a testimonial to the parents of the 
children whom you have taught as an assistant. All you 
have to do, is to commit the matter to the lady to whom 
you will take care to give the recitation prize. Her father, 
who must be a ready man at the pen, and of some standing 
in society, will draw it out, and she will soon procure 
subscribers. 7th, You must draw out a few notices of 
your lectures in England, as they appeared in the provincial 
newspapers. They were all drawn np by yourself, no 
doubt, but that makes no difierence. 8th, There must be 
an effort made in some quarter to present you on the 
examination day with a testimonial from your pupils. The 
thing only requires a starting, and each pupil will be forced 
to come forward. This must be presented by the gentle- 
man who presides at the examination — in all likelihood by 
the famous divine who, you say, is expected to attend on 
the occasion. The sanction of his name is thus obtained, 
and it will have much influence. An account of the pro- 
ceedings must be given in the newspapers ; and that this 
may be done with proper effect, I shall arrange a snug 
dinner party, to which I shall invite a reporter, who will 
do the dinner and yourself ample justice. This report 
must be given at the close of the certificates, as an extract 
from the Edinburgh newspapers. So far your course is 
marked out. Now for the unseen and deeper influence. 
You shall present a note of introduction from my master's 
daughter to thfe provost, who is principal banker of the 
town. According to report, she won't be long in following 
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you to the burgh, being, I believe, engaged to the banker, 
who has the one-half of the electors at his mercy. You 
shall also have a note from me to the sheriff-clerk and the 
fiscal. My approbation will not be strongly expressed, but 
it will have its weight. The aristocratic part of the 
council I think we can thus manage — but we must make 
an inroad on the radicals, and divide them. Their leader, 
the convener, is a troublesome, meddling wretch ; but then, 
luckily for you, he is mason-mad, and with him a degree 
in masonry is of more consequence than a degree in science. 
Now, you have the advantage of being a mason, and this 
must be turned to your profit. He must have a hint, too, 
of your singing powers — that you will be an acquisition to 
the lodge. Now all this machinery must be set a-going 
immediately — and listen. When your certificates are 
ready, you must go to the burgh and present them your- 
self. You must dress in black clothes, doff that showy, 
sham watch-guard, and wear no ring, else the ladies may 
think you engaged, and be cool in your cause. You need 
not look gratified at this — for rest assured that the acquisi- 
tion of any tolerably good-looking fellow is no small matter 
in a country town. If you are asked to any of the higher 
families in the town, consider that you are on your trial, 
and behave accordingly. Your accent is good — thanks to 
the stage, ahem ! — and you need not refuse to sing. A. 
good singer is an immense acquisition in a small town — 
but you must give no sign of mimicry. As regards the 
profession — teaching, I mean — when it is spoken of, do so 
with ardour, and enlarge upon modern improvements. 
Corporal punishment you must profess an aversion to — 
this will engage all the mammas on your side. Lest things 
go hard with us after all this preparation, you must arrange, 
by the help of some treatises on education, a lecture, which 
may be given in the County Hall, on Improvements in 
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Teaching, Your delivery, which is your main strength, 
wiU' make the quotations go down with acceptance. So 
one tumbler more, and away." 

A fortnight after this edifying symposium, a genteelly 
dressed young man was seen calling on the various magis- 
trates of the burgh, under the wing of the banker and 
chief magistrate. With each of the electors he left a copy 
of his testimonials, to be ruminated over by the worthy 
officials, who had by this time received about twenty pam- 
phlets from other candidates, whose ments formed a fertile 
subject of discussion in the circles of the burgh — the ladies, 
who had eyed each candidate from behind window blinds 
mingling their voices in the strife. Flash Dick passed this 
inspection with gi^eat approbation ; but there was a growl 
of suspicion from the Radical party when he was seen to 
pass into the banker's at the hour of dinner. A few select 
friends were present on this occasion, and the candidate 
altogether made so very favourable an impression, by a 
well-acted modesty, and the recital of a few entertaining 
anecdotes, that he was invited by the town-clerk to dinner 
on the ensuing day. It so happened that the ladies of the 
family had a rage for music, and unbounded were their 
surprise and admiration, when it was discovered that the 
new candidate could sing, and throw in a tolerable extem- 
pore second. The excitement in the burgh next morning 
was intense, and a shower of invitations seemed impending ; 
but, guided by instructions from his knowing friend in 
Edinburgh, he checked his thunder in mid -volley — with- 
drawing from the scene, as if resolved to take no undue 
advantage, and to rest his claims solely on the strength of 
his testimonials. The introductory note of the certificates 
ran thus : — 

"Mr Lord and Gentlemen, — I have the honour of 
submitting to you the following testimonials of my acquire- 
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ments and abilities as a public instructor. While resting 
my claims to your notice on these certificates, it may not 
be presumptuous in me to state that my residence in 
England, whither I had repaired for the purpose of acquir- 
ing the accent, and of investigating the modes of instruction 
pursued in the South, has afforded me opportunities as a 
teacher which I trust have not been unimproved. I have 
also rendered myself conversant with the results of those 
investigations which have rendered the business of teaching 
a science. The practice which I have had last session in 
Edinburgh, under one of the most distinguished teachers in 
Scotland, will not in your estimation diminish the claims 
which I may otherwise have on your consideration. Should 
the following testimonials be deemed imperfect or unsatis- 
factory, the results of my experience and research as a 
teacher I shall be happy to bring before the electors and 
the public in the shape of a public lecture.'* 

Here followed a series of certificates from the sources 
above indicated, of the highest encomium and deep-felt 
assurance — declaring genius, talent, perseverance, temper, 
power of moral suasion, enthusiasm, morality, piety, 
devotedness to education, gentlemanly bearing; in short, 

** A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
To give the world assurance of a man.'' 

The two last certificates were as follow : — 

Testimonial from the Parents and Guardians of Pupils in 

favour of . 

""We, the parents and guardians of children who have 

had the happiness of receiving the instructions of Mr , 

while deeply deploring his removal from the capital, feel it 
to be a bounden duty to tender to him our ardent wishes 
for his success in his present application, and to reque^ 
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the attention of the electors of the school of to this 

numerously signed attestation of his acceptability as a 
teacher. He is no common man ; he does not tread in 
the usual and beaten track, but, following the promptings 
of an inborn faculty, he overleaps all obstacles as if by the 
aid of the wing of genius. By this means, his pupils, to 
whom he communicatees his own inspiration, are relieved 
from the mere drudgery of task-work, and are invited into 
new scenes, which gratify and instruct, which expand the 
intellect, improve the taste, and cultivate the affections. 
And all this is done without the usual stimulants of terror 
or threats ; a smile is with him more potent than a frown. 
His acquaintance with the English classics, especially with 
the great dramatists of the age of Elizabeth, is profound, 
and the perfect appreciation of the beauties of these writers 
by his pupils is manifested in the beautiful propriety of 
their delivery in many striking passages. We consider 
him, therefore, remarkably well qualified to continue an 
English education up to the highest point, to accompany 
the pupil throughout his Latin course, and to initiate him 
into the beauties and idioms of the English Language." 

(Subscribed by Fifty) 

Extract from the Edinburgh Newspapers, 

" At the close of the examination of this most respect- 
able institution, a scene of the most interesting description 

took place. Mr ^ whose merits as an assistant we 

have now eulogised, is on the point of removal to a situa- 
tion of high respectability in the country, and the pupils of 
the school, all of whom regard him with affection and 
esteem, presented him on the occasion of his departure with 
a splendidly bound copy of the ** British Poets." The 
reverend doctor who presided presented the work, after a 
most feeling address, during which the pupils and the 
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worthy recipient were almost overcome with emotion. In 
eloquent terms he enlarged on the duties of the office of 
teacher, its trials, its severities, touching at the same time 
on the return of affection and gratitude which were its 
harvest, and which were garnered in the heart of the 

teacher. Mr , who for some time was unable to 

proceed, made a most feeling and eloquent reply, couched 
in the most classical diction, and spoken with the purest 
accent. Altogether, it was a scene of the most gratifying 
description, honourable to the feelings of the pupils, and 
most gratifying to the young gentleman who is about, we 
hope, to enter on a long career of professional usefulness 
and distinction. We wish him God-speed." 

But these, powerful as they were, had not the direct 
effect of other notes which never met the public eye. The 
banker was given to understand that the success of his 
suit depended on that of the new candidate : the lady was 
rich and capricious, and knew that she was stooping to 
conquer when she condescended to think of the country 
agent, so she resolved to make this matter the test of that 
degree of authority which she was to assume over her 
intended partner. Her note was written in the unreason- 
able tone of one who was an idol. She did not enlarge 
much on the candidate's merits, but she had a dream that 
the two matters were inseparable ; it might be 2, freaky but 
she must be gratified. The alarmed agent strained every 
nerve, suspended on a promise of support a few hornings 
which were threatening to descend on one or two of the 
electors, boggled at the securities of some cash accounts, 
and connived at the overdrawing of others. His exertions 
were necessary ; for a part of the electors and the great 
body of inhabitants, headed by the clergyman of the town, 
were anxious for the election of a young man who had 
officiated since the demise of the late teacher, and whose 
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abilities and character had impressed the inhabitants very 
favourably, though the circumstance of his fiither and 
mother belonging to an humble sphere of life in the town 
operated against his chances in higher quarters with a chill- 
ing effect. The controversy made the certificates to be 
more keenly inspected ; letters of inquiry were sent in 
every direction, and the convener was expected to head the 
opposition as usual. But our friend the clerk, who had 
anticipated all these movements, and who well knew the 
convener's weak side, had engaged the grand-master of a 
leading lodge in the cause, and his appeal in the case of a 
brother mason was irresistible. The opposition broke 
down, the morning of election came, when a whisper went 
through the town that the candidate about to be appointed 
hud been a votary of Thespis. But this also had been 
anticipated. The candidate, in case of disagreeable ques- 
tions being put, was out of the way on the day of the 
election, and no one in the council, how much soever 
opposed to the appointment, would take on him the task 
of putting a question which might subject him to great 
responsibility. The election took place ; and, though the 
successful result was not telegraphed to the expectants in 
Edinburgh, the news arrived in sufficient time to enable 
the clerk to celebrate the event on the evening of the day 
of victory by a hasty gathering at his favourite hotel. In 
giving the toast of the evening, the clerk took the liberty 
of hinting that an early connubial relation with some of 
the old families of the burgh was now the only thing 
wanted to ensure the respectable standing of the fortunate 
candidate. In prospect of such a grave event, and with a 
determination in reserve that the present night should be 
the last of his excesses, the successful candidate threw off 
all restraint, and was finally conducted, with a Bacchanalian 
chorus, to the house of his startled mother. 

S 



SCHOOL-PRIZE ABUSE. 

It is not onr intention to enter at present on the general 
question of emulation — though the subject of this paper 
might seem to invite us to the discussion. In the mean- 
time, assuming the belief that emulation is in the main 
&yourable to the acquisition of learning in schools, and 
that the mode of exciting it bj the besto'wal of prizes is 
efficacious, we are of opinion, that in many parts of the 
country there has of late been a growing profusion of 
prizes, which obscures that distinction which emulation 
procures, and renders them valueless as tests of merit. 
The extent of their profusion, indeed, is such as appears 
ridiculous in the eyes of the public. At some of our late 
examinations, the array of prizes before the presiding 
examiner was such, that, on his rising to distribute them, 
he had the appearance of an auctioneer about to commence 
the sale of a large and splendidly-bound library. If he 
happens to be unaware of the late increase of prizes, it is 
possible that he may, at the outset of the distribution, have 
a few small addresses, or complimentary sayings, to each of 
the successful aspirants ; but, as presentation succeeds 
presentation, every form of phrase is exhausted, and the 
great proportion of the remaining prizes are given with a 
mute manipulation, rendered more rapid by the practice of 
the hour, and the desire to have done with the tedious 
mockery. We have often pitied the official on such 
occasions, and think that it is due to the public, as well as 
to him, that a selection of such prizes — the principal ones 
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— should be reserved for public presentation. To an 
onlooker at the exhibition, it is a subject of almost painful 
curiosity to calculate how such a mass of gilded volumes is 
to be distributed to the little knot of youth round which the 
broad fringe of the audience is thrown. As the business 
proceeds, however, the mystery is solved ; every boy is a 
prize-holder ; and some of the pupils require the assistance 
of admiring fiiends to bear home the golden harvest of 
their labours. 

To no one, perhaps, is this profuse distribution more 
painful than to the teacher ; to none does it appear more 
ludicrous and more painful ; but he has been compelled 
into it by circumstances which he cannot control It may 
be beneficial, with a view to a remedy, to trace the causes 
of this extravagance, which, under the guise of giving 
distinction, brings all to a degree of splendid paiity. 

And, first, the introduction of new subjects of study in 
schools has been a fertile cause of the increase of prizes. 
We have in the same class in our juvenile English schools 
the elements of natural science, history, geography, <fec. ; 
these are severally contested for as well as the separate 
parts of the English branch — spelling, etymology, grammar, 
&c. Thus, in a class of thirty or forty, there may be eight 
or ten prizes in these separate branches, even omitting 
those which are given for religious subjects — the Catechism, 
Scripture-Biography, &c. One or two prizes in the same 
class may be given for a letter or essay. The same variety 
exists in higher schools. Now, though it is desirable that 
excellence should be cultivated in each particular branch, 
we hold that so minute an awarding is hurtful to that 
general improvement which should obtain in the schools of 
the present day. It is a common thing now for boys to 
neglect a great part of the general course, and to confine 
their preparations to one branch or two, in which they 
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may have a chance to obtain a prize. Nay, in the chace 
of so many prizes, there is often an understanding among 
a few of the better qualified boys, that one should relin- 
quish the pursuit of a particular prize, if he is permitted 
to seek after another unopposed. This manoeuvring, so 
destructive of that general knowledge which is the pride of 
our modei*n system, and which is also at variance with 
good principle, the system of separate prizes tends to 
encourage. It would, therefore, be an improvement in our 
schools, were prizes to be bestowed on those who excel in 
several branches of the same study, or in a number of dis- 
tinct studies. The prize-holder of the English class should 
be he who, on the whole, is the best reader, speller, 
etymologist, <kc. One prize should be reserved for him 
who excels in history, geography, chronology ; one for the 
vanous branches of elementary natural science, <fec. The 
highest prize in these general schools should be bestowed 
on him who excels most in all the departments. 

Another cause of the increasing number of prizes is to 
be traced to the marks of excellence for distinct lessons 
through a long period of the yearly course. When the 
questions are precise, and such as can be answered by the 
mere exercise of memory, there will often be a close run 
between many competitors ; and, towards the close, the 
difference between the competitors is almost nothing. 
Such a competition as this should be accompanied with 
periodical examinations revisionary of an extensive part 
of the course ; and the marks of excellence in these should 
bear a higher value than those of distinct lessons. In 
classes of history, such examinations are necessary to a 
just comprehension of the course, and to a judicious 
ordering of the memory. These marks would reduce the 
number of successful candidates, while they would afc the 
same time be the means of promoting a healthful exercise 
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of the mnemonic powers. The periodical examination 
would in a manner fix the knot on the string of facts, 
which would otherwise run off with the celerity of beads. 
There is no doubt a trial to the teacher in at once can- 
celling by a mark of high value to one, the hard-earned 
marks of another who fails on the revisionary examination ; 
but the trial must be borne, for the sake of justice, and 
also of propriety. 

And this brings us to another of the sources of the 
abuse of prizes — the fear of discouragement to those who 
are close behind in the I'ace. Why such a principle should 
be more operative now than many years ago, may be thus 
accounted for — that the means of giving prizes were in 
many situations, then, not so ample as now ; nor was 
there, in many situations, the same solicitude regarding the 
disappointment of pupils. The interest which is now 
attached to the forwarding of education has led to the 
appropriation by public bodies of large sums for prizes ; 
town-councils are more liberal in this respect than formerly ; 
and even county associations, which are formed for the 
sake of preserving alive local feelings, devote a part of 
their funds to this purpose. Voluntary subscriptions are 
also resorted to ; and the teacher himself, not to be behind, 
contributes handsomely. This tide of liberality should not, 
however, be diverted to the profuse distribution of prizes ; 
it should either add to the value of the fewer prizes given, 
or be directed to a more useful educational purpose. Being 
provided, however, the teacher is in a manner tempted to 
multiply the awards of merit, and to justify his proceedings 
on the ground that there is often little difference of meiit 
between many of the pupils. But a little reflection here 
may satisfy him that his proceeding is injudicious, for, let 
him go as fistr down in the class as he may with his prizes, 
he must break off at a point where there is the same 
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approach to equality. Several teaohers, sensitively alive 
to this, have actually resolved to continue this awarding of 
the scale of merit downwards to the bottom of the dass, 
and, under the specious name of presents and marks of 
approbation, all partake of gilded volumes. But there is 
a less creditable motive for this showering of prizes, arising 
from the fear of giving offence to employers — ^frt>m the 
wish to appease the parents and pupils. This is more 
prevalent in those places where there is much opposition 
in schools. Eival schools outbid each other in the value 
and number of their prizes, in the hope of retaining or 
attracting pupils ; and the teacher who might be willing 
to recede from so undignified a position, finds a difficulty 
in doing so from the principle being already established, 
and from a dread of being marked out as too parsimonious. 
Sums of money ai*e thus squandered by teachers, especially 
by private teachers in towns, which merely gives sanction to 
a delusive and degrading practice. It becomes a matter of 
serious moment for teachers generally to bethink themselves 
of making a simultaneous effort to put down a system 
which tends to throw discredit on their profession, and to 
extinguish the. very principle which they profess to kindle. 
In the eagerness to please numbers, the expedients 
adopted to multiply prize-holders are sometimes unjusti- 
fiable and ludicrous. The pupils who hold the first prizes 
by clear force of intellect and application — whose eminence 
in learning is unquestioned — are seldom alluded to as 
regards their conduct ; the good-conduct prizes are gene- 
rally bestowed on those who make little figure as scholars 
— upon the stupidly good. Indeed, it would often seem 
that ability and good behaviour were antipodes to each 
other. A prize for good conduct, then, is generally little 
gratifying to the pupil or to his friends ; for it is often 
bestowed on those who could not obtain a prize by industry. 
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and whose conduct is not superior to many others who 
have obtained the highest prizes. This is a prostitution 
and misdirection of prizes. If good conduct is really to be 
made the subject of reward, let it affect the settlement of 
the highest prizes for eminence in lessons ; withhold the 
highest prize from the best scholar, if his conduct is not 
exemplary. Let it be undei'stood that his morals and 
abilities are the subject of reward ; and, in truth, though 
not prominently brought out, the highest intellectual 
eminence in schools is generally attended with the highest 
moral. This mode of reward, avowed publicly, would give 
to good behaviour that place which it ought to occupy, 
and would invest it with more importance in the estima- 
tion of the young. There is certainly a difficulty in the 
bestowal of rewards for good behaviour. It cannot be 
determined with the exactness of scholarship, and the 
teacher may appear arbitrary in his decision in this respect ; 
but there are grounds broad enough to afford room to 
bring it in as a qualifying principle in the distribution of 
high prizes. At all events, the prizes for good behaviour 
should not be given, as they frequently are, to the merely 
harmless or stolid, nor should a class be allowed to award 
this prize by vote, when it is notorious that they often 
bestow it, in good-natured commiseration, on booby. 

It may not be inappropriate to the present subject, to 
add a few words touching the kind of books which are 
given as prizes. On the supposition that they should be 
fewer and more valuable, they might be so selected as to 
form powerful auxiliaries in following up a course of 
instruction, or giving a direction to the mind in the pur- 
suit of some new and important study. Such a selection 
might be made to tell with much force in the case of the 
lower classes of society, who have seldom access to the 
more recondite works of literature and science. Thus, 
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Biographical Dictionaries, Atlases, Courses of Science, 
Encyclopeedias, would form admirable presents to the 
arduous, and prove more useful than those volumes which 
can be had with ease from many libraries. In situations 
where libraries are thinly scattered, a Course of English 
Poetry might be given ; but in many situations such pre- 
sentations are useless. The heedlessness of many teachers 
on these points is provoking ; for we have oflen seen 
volumes of poetry beHtowed on pupils who had in their 
libraries at home choice editions of all the English classics. 
In the present day, when translations of the ancient 
classics and of the best modern foreign authors are to be 
had, there is no excuse for want of variety in prize-books. 
The real value of the volumes given would be mudi 
enhanced by dispensing with that showy binding, which, in 
the eyes of some, seems indispensable to prizes. The orna- 
mental binding, though dazzling and attractive at the time, 
soon acquires a premature tawdriness. The more valuable 
matters of paper and type are oflen sacrificed to outward 
embellishment ; and, what is more to be deplored, portly 
books, carrying in their title pages high-sounding morality, 
but which have £illen still-bom from the press, are pro- 
cured at a low rate in dozens, and, after undergoing the 
prize process of ornament, are distributed to the youthful 
as incentives to application. The consequence of all this 
ornament, mediocrity and dullness, is, that many prize 
books are seldom perused, but merely lie on the drawing- 
room table for the inspection of callers and strangers, who 
are thus advertised of the genius and varied accomplish- 
ments of the members of the family. 
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THE STICKET PRECENTOR. 

Op all the beaux who were stuck up in the front gallery of 

the town church of ^ none could be compared to Jamie 

Caper, who generally occupied the middle station of the 
front seat. His toup6e was the largest in the church ; an 
enormous frill descended from his chin to his middle j and 
when he took a pinch of snuff, the glancing of an enormous 
ring which he wore on his little finger, dazzled the eyes of 
the minister, and attracted the admiration of the women. 
Caper, notwithstanding, was merely a weaver ; but at this 
time wages were high, and there' was a struggle among the 
craftsmen as to who should look most like a gentleman. 
The dress of the day was then very foppish j and when 
Caper appeared on a Sunday, he sported top-boots and a 
swallow -tailed coat, while a Marseilles vest, slimly held 
round his jaunty figiu:e by one gold button, hardly con- 
tained the small plaited fiill which swung out before him. 
There was really something aristocratic in his air ; and as 
he dropped his " white siller" into the plate at a collection, 
he did so with all the nonchalance of the best bred in the 
country. The daughters of the well-to-do class of shop- 
keepers could not help casting favourable glances at the 
weaver, and the servant girls, one and all, bestowed on 
him unaffected gazes of admiration. 

Had Caper contented himself with these triumphs of his 
superior form and fashion, he might have lived contentedly ; 
but the vanity of being supposed a singer exposed him to 
the ridicule of his enemies, among whom were a host of 
beaux whom he had severely mortified. At church, when 
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the precentor led off the psalm, and when, as is the usual 
custom, he was allowed to proceed unaccompanied to the 
end of the first line. Caper struck in at the end of the 
third or fourth word with a shout that would have discon- 
certed any stranger precentor, and shocked any unaccus- 
tomed congregation. In this act of rash and ridiculous 
intrusion, his personal deportment appeared to disadvantage ; 
for when he sang he opened his mouth offensively wide, and 
gave to view two immense buck-teeth, which was the greatest 
drawback to an appearance otherwise attractiva Even 
his greatest admirers felt that on these occasions there was 
someting asinine about him ; and it was observed that his 
real sweetheart, Jeanie Cairns, always held her head close 
to her book during the time of psalm singing. He was 
confirmed in his weakness by the wickedness of his rivals, 
who flattered him into a belief that his musical powers 
were astonishing. 

In , the acm€ of distinction among the beaux of 

the common order was to officiate as precentor. About 
this period this ambition ran fearfully high, and at every 
evening sermon, or exercise, as it was called, some aspirant 
for musical distinction graced the precentor's desk. To 
this honour, in a reckless hour. Caper aspired ; and having 
practised two tunes at his loom for a week, he called on the 
precentor on a Saturday night, and bribed him with two 
bottles of porter to allow him to mount the desk on the 
following evening. There was a confused murmur through 
the congregation that day, that the braw weaver was to 
precent in the evening ; and long before the hour of wor- 
ship, the meeting-house was crammed. The hearts of the 
women beat high when Caper entered. The creaking of 
his boots on ascending the little pulpit stair was impres- 
sively genteel ; and, after hanging up his hat, seating 
himself, stroking up his toupde, and glancing to see that 
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his frill was sufficiently protruded, he gave a distinct and 
clear hem, designed to intimate that he was determined to 
do his duty calmly and resolutely. The heart of Caper 
was nevertheless sensible of a little wavering. He had 
never before known what it was to see long rows of faces 
all directed towards him. To divert his thoughts, and 
gain the appearance, if not the reality of unconcern, he 
took out a splendid silk handkerchief, and blew his nose 
in a most sonorous and independent manner. Next, he 
took from his apology for a vest a little sUver box, which 
contained his scented snuff; and, dipping therein his thumb 
and index-finger, raised about three particles to his nose, 
displaying in the meantime his dazzling ring. All these par- 
ticulars were carefully noted by the congregation, who were 
absorbed in contemplating his movements. Feeling now 
a little reassured, he leaned back, and determined to look 
calmly around. Ere he finished his survey, it was remarked 
that his lips were whiter than usual. To dissipate his 
rising fears, and, at the same time convince all onlookers 
that he was quite at home, he resolved to snuff the candle, 
at which he was somewhat startled to observe an ominous 
waster or dead-spale. This movement was watched with 
intense anxiety. The deep and expectant silence of the 
audience made the hand quiver — the snuffers wavered — he 
snuffed the flame, but not the wick. Again the fingers 
relaxed, and a desperate effort extinguished the luminary. 
Poor Caper was now an object of pity ; but a suppressed 
titter through the church revealed that the very opposite 
feeling was what possessed the bosoms of his numerous 
enemies. When the minister's man handed up the candle 
relighted, the perspiration was standing in beads on the 
brow of the new precentor. At length the sound of the 
minister's entrance made him summon up all his fortitude, 
and he sat with his teeth fixed, and his right hand convul- 
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sively grasping the side of the desk. With all his fears he 
was determined to act in a new, bold, and dashing manner. 
When he stood up, therefore, to sing, he openly struck the 
book-board with his pitch -fork, and applied it to his teeth* 
The old women of the congregation had never witnessed 
so irreverent a proceeding ; for the regular precentor, before 
rising, bent himself down into the desk, and struck his 
pitch-fork out of public view. The sound of the instru- 
ment now distinctly heard through the church made the 
old ladies thiill with horror — it seemed an approximation 
to the introduction of an organ ; and what followed was 
looked on as a judgment on the rash innovator. Caper 
opened his jaws ; but the machinery of the voice would 
not work, and his tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. 
At last he ''an uncertain warbling made ;" and while the 
regular precentor, who knew the tune that was intended, 
struck up, from a comer where he was seated, to the assist- 
ance of the novice, a group of Caper s enemies raised a 
different tune in another part of the church. The two 
tunes thus went on at the same time, each struggling 
for individual existence ; and the one half of the congrega- 
tion, at the termination of their measure, were confounded 
to hear the other half just beginning to the line which they 
had finished. The minister, who chanced to possess rather 
a good ear, and a strong burly voice, was too much occupied 
in perusing his notes in the large Bible to hear the confusion 
at first ; but the discrepancy at length became so hideous, 
that he broke out of his train of thought, and listened for 
a moment to the wild work which was going forward. By 
this time all who had ears had given up in despair, though 
the timber-tuned went on without the least concern ; when 
the minister rose, and, tapping the unfortunate precentor 
on the head, thereby admonishing him to sit down, he 
himself gave out the psalm from the high pulpit, and 
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carried the congregation triumphantly through. But who 
can paint Caper the meanwhile as he sat " pierced by severe 
amazement, hating life, speechless, and fixed in all the 
death of woe !" Occupied as he was with himself, he 
could not help observing that there was some little tur- 
moil in that part of the church where Jeanie Cairns sat, 
and he thought he saw a figure, like that of his sweetheart, 
borne] out of the gallery. She had fainted j and weeks 
elapsed [before the beau had resolution to encounter her 
looks. The regular precentor, before the next psalm was 
sung, left his seat, and mounted the desk ; and the two 
started off pretty triumphantly. But no effort of Caper's 
could now save him — ^it was too late ; and the name of 
the Sticket Precentor was fixed for ever. If anything could 
add to the certainty of his downfall, it was the officious 
condolence of the whole mob of his enemies, who crowded 
round him at the exit of the congregation. 

The next leaf in the page of Caper's life exhibits his 
marriage with Jeanie Cairns. He had seen the necessity 
of assuming a more serious part in the world ; and certain 
misgivings on the part of Jeanie as to the propriety of mar- 
rying the sticket precentor made him press his suit with 
unwonted urgency. She had consented, on the condition 
of his leaving the front seat in the kirk. At the hirhing^ 
therefore, the party occupied a back seat. But it was 
impossible to reduce Caper to relative respectability ; there 
was something about him inextinguLshably aristocratic ; 
and on his march to and from church on that day he 
assumed the bearing of a man of consequence. At this 
time it was looked on as a piece of strong presumption in 
an artizan to go to church with his wife linked in his arm, 
and when the feshion was adopted by some of the lower 
classes, the shouldering awkwardness of the attempt, and 
the manifest inconvenience which each party suffered, made 
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it appear very ridiculous. Bufc Caper and his wife (for 
she too had a genteel air) linked with all the ease and grace 
of two thorough-breds in harness. When in church, too, 
on this ceremonial occasion, he handed his wife and the 
other females of the partj to the top of the seat, another 
custom then prevalent among the higher orders only ; and 
it was observed by the prying eyes of the envious that he 
had actually covered the book-board with green cloth, 
tastefully interlined with rows of brass nails. No seat in 
the church had such a distinction but the minister's; and 
the minister's wife, when she stood up at prayers, absolutely 
tossed her head, and smiled to her daughters with disdain 
when she caught a glimpse of the glitter of the brass nails 
over the heads of the congregation. But what completely 
astounded the whole town was, that Jeanie Cairns, on 
going home from church that day, did actually expand, 
on the Mntest gleam of sunshine, what had at first been 
supposed to be a genteel-looking umbrella, but which now 
shone out in all the gloss of green silk, and in all the 
purity of ivory, a parasol I — the distinct and peculiar badge 
of a lady, a parasol ! A heave of indignation went through 
the breasts of the woman world ; and it is a matter of 
record that several females, who had secretly aspired to 
Caper, did rush quickly home and unlace their stays with 
great haste, that they might breathe with freedom and 
safety. On the same day also there was left behind on 
the book-board two handsomely bound Bibles, which 
announced to strangers inspecting the church during the 
week that this seat was, like those of a few thus furnished, 
a seat of respectability. 

The whole style of Caper's actings was a daring attack 
on the established forms of society. One of the two rooms 
which the young couple occupied had a carpet on the middle 
of the floor. It contained half a dozen of chairs, actually 
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covered with printed cloth, and over the lower part of 
the window there hung a gauze screen, sewed and fitted 
by Jeanie Oaims herself. In the kitchen, also, there were 
some cooking articles, the purposes of which were but 
dimly guessed at by the host of visitors who flocked to see 
the glories of Caper's new house. It was remarked by 
one or two that they thought, but they would not swear 
to it; that Jeanie, in talking of Caper, gave him the gentle- 
manly designation of Mr ; and a little boy who lived on 
the same floor deponed that Jeanie had one day desired 
him to go to the workshop with Mr Caper's pirns. But 
the height of the astonishment of the community was not 
reached until that day arrived when the sticket precentor 
and his new wife went off in a phaeton to visit a neigh- 
bouring rurality frequented for its beauty. Great, therefore, 
was the delight, and unbounded the ridicule, when it 
was noised through the town that Caper had upset the 
phaeton, and broken his wife's parasol and his own right 
arm. The consequence was, that Caper could not work 
for a month ; yet he was secretly gratified at an accident 
which gave him an excuse for carrying his arm in a sling, 
which he did with all the ease and interesting bearing of 
a maimed army officer. 

The frequent appearance of Caper at the foot of the 
pulpit with another pledge of love for baptism, will account 
for the unvarying dress which he wore on these public 
occasions. But the boots and tops, and the^swallow-tailed 
coats, could not resist the force of time. A clout, though 
very neatly sewed on, was observable in the first, and 
from the second, the buttons of which had been several 
times renewed, the green shade had almost vanished to 
whiteness. Fashionable coats cannot be long worn, for the 
freaks of fashion are frequent j and broad tails ha,d, to the 
consternation of Caper, come into universal use among the 
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gay. The parasol, too, had by this time yanished from the 
street — its skeleton only was there paraded by the children 
in their game of acting ladies. Jeanie's finery, indeed, had 
almost entirely disappeared, and she had ceased to sigh alter 
it. A family of four children, the eldest five years of age, 
supported on the uncertain earnings of hand-loom weaving, 
completely damped her aspirings. But not so with Caper. 
He was still a beau, though bare and antiquated ; and Jeanie, 
to humour his passion, sat up late on the Saturday night 
preceding a baptism, and after the children were in bed, 
carefully small-plaited his frill, which was still as magnifi- 
cent as ever. But he at last felt that a dire effort must 
be made for a modem habit. So he sat up two hours 
later at his loom every evening, and determined to sell his 
silver snuff-box; and he had nearly reached the object of his 
wishes — he had fixed on the colour of his new suit — had 
determined its shape, and was one evening at a late hour 
triumphantly driving the last few threads of his web, when 
a rap came to the door of the workshop, which summoned 
him home just in time to see his favourite child, to whom, 
in imitation of the great, he had given three names, die of 
croup. Poor Caper, who, with all his follies, was a kind 
father, felt on this occasion most deeply ; yet even in the 
customary suit of solemn black which he was now obliged 
to wear, there was a lingering trace of foppishness, and the 
knot of crape on his hat was gathered in a fashion quite 
different from the common mode. Several old crones even 
commented on the richly-decorated coffin ; and a few of 
the hardened and curious wretches that are found in all 
societies peeped into the grave to see if the child's three 
names were on the lid. 

With Caper's sobered circumstances, the enmity of his 
former rivals moderated; and not long after, he was 
chosen deacon of the weaver incorporation. On returning 
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home on the day of election, elevated with honour and a 
few bumpers which were drained off on the occasion, the 
children of the neighbourhood raised a shout in honour of 
the deacon ; and while Jeanie exclaimed from the stair-head, 
" Wisht, bairns, mind he's, but mortal," Caper embraced 
his wife with ardour, as if assuring her that in his exalta- 
tion he had not forgotten her. That evening he dined 
with the magistrates, made a speech, and sang a song, and 
next Sunday he walked in procession with the magistrates 
to the town diurcL' On this occasion, his wife, who, 
with the children, had taken a position on the top of an 
outside stair to witness the procession, received a sweet 
smile of acknowledgment frcxn the deacon as he passed ; 
and while the weavers were highly gratified with the 
respectable bearing of their representative, Jeanie, with 
the revived spirit of former days, could not help tossing her 
head as he passed, and muttered to the bystanders that 
he was by far the wysest-looking man in the set. Sobered 
down in dress nearly to the point of plain jM:opriety, Caper 
still contrived to look a little more tonish ^an his com- 
peers ; so, deeply deploring the weakness of his sight, he 
obtained an eye-glass, with which he impressively conned 
the text in the magistrates' gaUery. This aggression on 
the usages of the higher classes, however, did not raise 
any decided sensation. Jamie was now looked upon as a 
sort of privileged person, or at least incorrigible, and waa 
therefore tolerated. The subeequent part of his career 
proved that he possessed not only the taste for external 
gentility, but a mind capable of better things. He had 
the good sense, when hand-weaving was expiring, to look 
out for a better kind of employment, and by his steadiness 
and his address he won his way to favour. An extensive 
manufacturer adopted him first as foreman in his ware- 
house, and then as clerk and traveller ; and Caper, now & 

T 
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respectable-looking, middle-aged gentleman, may be seen 
gigging it tbroogh the manu{iEuH:uring villages of Scotland, 
where he is as well known under the appeUation of the 
Genteel Rider as he ever was under that of the Beau 
Weaver, or more notorious still, the Sticket Precentor. 



PRECOCITY. 

On one of those mornings in spiing, when the west wind 
sweeps on wet pinions through the long streets of the New 
Town of Edinburgh, a little girl, attended by her nursery- 
maid, was endeavouring to stem her way to one of our 
educational establishments. The pair were encumbered 
with a huge balloon-looking satchel and several folios, 
which they vainly endeavoured to keep under the shelter 
of an umbrella, which was straining and fluttering in sore 
distress. After being brought to a stand at several cross- 
ings, one ruthless gust swept the umbrella fi*om their feeble 
hands, scattered the folios, and bore the little lady with 
some violence against the railings, to which she clung with 
desperate tenacity. Suddenly, to their relief rushed from 
a neighbouring door a man-servant, followed by his 
master, who had, while sitting at breakfast, amid all the 
comforts of an old bachelor, beheld the dismal plight of the 
little girl, who was no other than his niece. Dismissing 
his servant to the assistance of the girl's attendant, who in 
dishevelled mood was pursuing stray pieces of music along 
the street, the old gentleman bore his niece tenderly in his 
arms into the dining-room, and deposited her carefully in 
his easy chair. To the amazement of the uncle, who 
wished to detain the child till the storm blew over, she 
insisted on once more facing the blast, as, in case of being 
a certain number of minutes behind time, she was afraid 
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that she might lose a few places in her class — which circum- 
stance might influence the decision of a prize, which then 
hung in the balance between herself and another young 
lady, who, to the increasing horror of the storm-sted girl, 
was seen at this very moment passing the window to school, 
seated securely and triumphantly in a hackney-coach. 
Nothing but the assurance that her uncle would despatch 
a note immediately to the master could prevail on her to 
remain. This heins done, she and her nursery-maid were 
committed for a time to the cha,^ of a maid-Lant. wbo 
dried and re-adjusted the dress of the pair by the blaze of 
the kitchen fire. While this process was going on, the 
bachelor uncle resumed his interrupted meal, proceeding 
with a strain of remark, the masticatory articulation of 
which was only intelligible to the old butler by long 
acquaintance. " To send out this young child in such a 
morning on foot " — seizing the sugar basin with violence — 
** was madness ; if a hackney-coach could not be had, why 
send her at all ? Confound these places and prizes," ap- 
prehending with difficulty a somewhat angular piece of 
sugar ; " but my good sister-in-law — John," a look to John 
for the kettle — " wants to make this child — that will do, 
John — a prodigy. She and I have had some words on this 
head, and, as you know, John, a coolness has arisen in 
consequence. My brother*' — seizing the egg-cup — "leaves 
the matter of education to his wife. Well, she should 
know something of education, being at one time a gover- 
ness " — a tremendous clearance by suction of half an egg 
here. " She is no worse for that, however, John, and is 
in many I'espects an excellent wife ; but to torture this 
innocent'* — a short sip of tea here — "ingenuous" — 
another sip — " clever " — another — " beautiful " — ^another 
— " delicate " — final clearance of the cup — " creature with 
so many branches of study, I have no patience. John, I 
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may speak to ypii confidentially," tapping the head of 
another eggj the victim of unconscious appetite ; ** I think 
I have a right to a sat/ upon this matter. She is my 
brother's only child, and I am not likely to marry now, 
John " — a meek protesting wave of the hand from John. 
" No, no, John, you rascal, I am not so great a fool as that 
comes to ; and this child will in fact be the lady at the old 
Hall in the country. Her mother knows this, and yet she 
won't give in, in a matter, too, affecting her own child's 
health ; she won't give in to me — well, there's something 
independent in that, and I like the mother the better for 
it ; but she is ruining the health and breaking the spirit 
of the little creature. I must really interpose " — dividing 
a superfluous slice of bread with firmness and precision — 
" have her off with me to the country at once, and give her 
the calisthenics of nature under an open sky." 

At this moment, the little wonder entered the room, and 
was placed by her warmhearted relative in the large easy- 
chair, which was wheeled in by John to the breakfast table, 
with the intent of making her partake in a second morning 
meal. This she declined, with an air of precocious pro- 
priety which nearly upset the gravity of the old gentleman. 
Her refusal would have made him less disposed to smile, 
had he seen the hasty mite of breakfast which had satisfied 
her that morning. As he looked on her with interest, 
there gradually stole over his face a shade of concern and 
alarm. The child was of neat but tiny proportions, with 
the exception of the head, which seemed too ponderous for 
the supporting frame. The forehead was high and placid, 
but too thoughtful for the juvenile curls which hung round 
it ; and the eyes, which had in them the meanings of years 
were unusually bright and prominent. The mouth was of 
chiselled firmness, its smile, however, revealing in in- 
different teeth a delicate infancy. The upper dress could 
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not conceal the narrow chest, which heayed far below 
it with a quick though feeble pulsation, and the erect 
position which she maintained in her chair, whicb had 
been enforced hj the wearing of wooden medals as marks 
of disgrace, and by reiterated cries of " Shoulders, misses," 
from assistant governesses, who, while sewing, watched 
their diarge with the intensity of spiders, was maintained 
by an effort which called up the only colour which ever 
Tisited her cheeks. The old gentleman felt relieved when 
at his request she leaned back in the chair ; and while he 
talked further, and observed more closely, the conviction 
grew upon him that his niece would soon sink under the 
excitement and confinement of a modem education. For 
though, while reclining languidly, she answered him with 
Rhrewdness and kindness, her mind was evidently in her 
class-room, and she listened with unconcern to the recital 
of the rural enjoyment promised to her in a visit to his 
country-seat. Changing the discourse to her studies, he 
summoned her nursery-maid, whose confidential conversa- 
tion in the kitchen, regarding the state of matters between 
the two &milies was thus interrupted, to bring in from the 
lobby the balloon-looking bag which enclosed the class-books, 
and questioned his niece on the multifarious tasks which 
such a portable library seemed to prescribe. First, in the 
English department, it was found to contain a volume on 
elocution, one on English literature, one on grammar, 
with separate volumes on etymology and spelling, a book 
on composition, with a separate treatise on synonymous 
words. There were, besides, a volume with lessons on 
objects, one on general science, one on botany, a history 
of Greece, historical questions, a treatise on chronology, 
an atlas of general geography, one on physical geo- 
graphy, accompanied by separate text-books, and last, 
under this head, Scripture biography j in all, with a die- 
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tionary, eighteen volumes. In French, there was not the 
same startling number, the volumes amounting to five onlj. 
There were besides in this wallet a book on arithmetic, 
one also on mental arithmetic, and a note-book, in which 
the marks of the different pupils in the class were carefully 
set down. This fearful load was generally borne to school 
every morning by this feeble creature, who at the same 
time struggled to retain under her arm a large music-book, 
and a portfolio, containing some new songs and drawings 
done at home. " What an accumulation of fritters," inly 
exclaimed the old gentleman, " to torture a child with ! 
Most of these subjects might, so far as they suit a child, 
have been put up conveniently in a few books, and been 
leisurely and successfully learned ; but all those to be 
confronted at once, thus forming so many distracting tasks, 

it is " Here his eye fell on- the carriage of his 

medical adviser as it passed, and waving on him from the 
window to stop, he mentioned to him the circumstance of 
his niece's detention, and the discovery which he thought 
he had made of her alarming state of health. The eye of 
the doctor had no sooner fallen on the child than he smiled 
mournfully, and, after a slight examination, he murmured to 
his friend that a distortion of the spine had commenced. 
"Good heavens!" muttered the uncle, looking at the 
nursery-maid ; " but why should I be angry with her, 
when ^er own parents have failed to perceive it ?" " Have 
patience, my friend," says the doctor, replacing the little 
wonder in the chair, and withdrawing to the window. 
** This is no rare case — hundreds of instances are round us 
every day ; and what is more remarkable, the daughters of 
men who declaim on platforms on the necessities of physical 
education, and of the importance of not overworking the 
mind, permit their children to run in this fatal race of 
premature emulation, and all that the vanity of a thought-^ 
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le&s mother should be gratified. What female con8tituti<»i 
could pass unscathed through the tear and wear of six or 
seven hours' daily detention and contention in class-rooms^ 
of three or four hours' additional confinement at home, in 
the preparation of lessons under a governess or tutor for 
the literary lessons, and an hour or two's practice in miisici 
Even this frightful work is prolonged and aggravated 
towards the close of a session, when there is a close run for 
prizes. It is well known that some young girls covertly 
sit up half the night preparing on such occasions. Hence 
come afterwards the daily visits of such professional men as 
myself, the stretching boards in the dining-room, and the 
vast consumption of cod-liver oil. Is not that a sickening 
sight 1" pointing to the volumes on the table. " Here is 
one," taking it up, " on synonymous words, adapted, it is 
said, to the age of twelve, at which I would guess your 

young friend " "Only ten, my dear doctor, only 

ten." " So much the worse," rejoined the doctor ; " now 
this subject of synonymous words is not at all fitted for 
such an age as this, or fisir beyond it. The application of 
such words can only be pointed out with success after a 
certain acquaintance with the common forms of speech in 
conversation, or in our best authors. Teachers, by foixse of 
excessive labour, may inculcate their proper application by 
examples ; but the learning of these would come in more 
naturally at a later period. The book on science also 
anticipates the work of after years ; and to fill the mind of 
that young child — whose roughing it with the storm this 
morning has thrown her, I see, into sleep — with ideas of 
the properties of matter, essential and accidental, appears 
to me an unnecessary cruelty, if not a hideous mockery. 
The lessons on objects I have no objection to ; but, as to 
the Scripture biography, its subjects were better known in 
those days when the Bible was read straightforward and 
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more frequently. Look, too, at this work on chronology, 
which you see has been well thumbed, and consider the 
useless strain on the memory by hanging on it a number of 
dates concerning events whose time and proximity should 
be suggested to the mind by that sequence which can only 
be obtained by a real and intimate knowledge of history. 
This apparent exactness of historical knowledge, as exem- 
plified in the readiness of knowing a number of dates, is a 
mere cover for ignorance, and is a ready mode of imposing 
on the credulity of the uninformed. It is an English 
importation, boiTOwed from some of the tinsel boarding- 
schools of London. Why should this child be harrassed so 
early with a foreign language, instead of being thoroughly 
imbued with her own ? Many of our ladies are occupied 
so entirely with French in their childhood, to the exclusion 
of their own language, that they spell many English words 
according to French oHhography, and continue to do so all 
their lives. I am far from underi*ating the value of the 
French language to ladies — I only object to their being 
introduced to it before the proper time, and when they are 
introduced to it, to the conjoint study of an excessive 
number of branches, and of minute departments of these 
branches. Let the parade of science and composition, at 
an early age, be dispensed with ; if there is practice in the 
last, it should be on subjects suitable to that age. I was 
much pleased the other day, by having submitted to me 
the effort of a lady of twelve in the translation of a well- 
known nursery rhyme : — 

* Bah, bah, mouton noir, 
Avez-vouB de laine ? 
Oui, moneieur, soyez silr 
Trois sacs pleins. 
L*un pour le monsieur 
L'un pour mademoiselle, 
Mais pas pour le petit gar9on 
Qui pleure daus la ruelle.' 
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** Agaiu — 



' Dimanche ne faut pas joaer, 
Dimanche ne faut pas jouer, 
Dimanche ne faut pas jouer, 
Parc'que c'est un P4ch4 grand : 
Mais on pent jouer sur Lundi, 
Sur Mardi, Mercr'di, Jeudi, 
Sur Vendredi et Samedi, 
Jusqu'^ dimanche revient.' 

" Here is shown a feicility in language which breaks out 
in the most natural waj. The simplicity of the subject is 
more gratifying to me than if it had been a formal pane- 
gyric on any of the virtues, an imitative ebullition of 
sentimentalism, or even a discourse on the benefits, material 
and moral, derived from the applications of steam. After 
this lecture on education, my good friend, T must leave 
you ; but look after your little niece, if you wish to have 
her long. Her case requires immediate attention ; and, 
when the medical attendant of the family is made aware of 
it, his orders will, I am confident, be brief and peremptory." 

Shortly afterwards, the old gentleman despatched the 
nursery-maid with a note to the mother, intimating that 
he would call early in the forenoon. He resolved at once 
to appeal to the mother alone, and not mar all by bringing 
into play his brother, whose influence extended only over 
that part of the under-flat where his clerks officiated. The 
interview was a rather trying one, and was evidently 
tending to an explosion ; but anger and recrimination gave 
way, on the part of the mother, to conviction, if not self- 
reproach, when the uncle, as a last appeal, undid the dress 
of his niece, and revealed to the startled parent a decided 
curvature of the spine. The season of affectionate remon- 
strance had come — vanity gave way to nature ; and the 
overcome mother a few days after accompanied, with 
gratitude and pride, her exhausted cliild to the country 
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residence of her uncle. Here, with the careful treatment 
of a judicious physician, seconded by the attentions of her 
affectionate and now reconciled relatives, the little lady 
recruited in a wonderfully short time, and was able next 
winter to enter with pleasure and profit on a more circum- 
scribed and judicious course of instruction. 



VACATION RECOLLECTIONS. 

No. L 

A VACATION in the country to a town-bred boy is an 
Elysian enjoyment. The freedom from restraint, frx)m 
decorum, from the tiresome minutise of dress — the newly- 
acquired accomplishments of fishing and riding — the 
acquisition of new and deferential companions, under 
whose guidance is undeitaken the exploration of the 
opposite shore of the river, in some water-logged coble, 
stolen from its moorings — or those long rambles in woods 
and wilds, in which numerous bees* nests are demolished, 
squirrels pursued and pelted, and a breathless race made 
in vain after the first-seen roe, which scarcely mends its 
pace, as it bounds securely by ; — all these are things 
deeply set in the town-boy's memory, and recur to the 
mind after the fiight of many years. It is during such 
vacations that the love of rural scenery and a taste for the 
beauties of nature are bred in children brought up in cities, 
and that an acquaintance is obtained with the interesting 
employments of agriculture, and the rich and varied 
economy of the vegetable world. To handle a spade, to 
drive a cart, or, with the assistance of the indulgent hind, 
to guide a plough, are subjects of unbounded exultation ; 
not to mention the engrossing pleasures of the harvest-field. 
The creature comforts form no mean part in this aggregate 
of youthful enjoyment ; the quality of the milk and cream, 
the crimpness of the cakes, the snowy purity of the milk- 
baked bannock, all rendered more delightful by their 
abundant supply, are long after ruminated over with 
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complacency, and made the subject of boasting or upbraiding 
when thej return to their more stinted meals at home. 
The good country-folks impress no idea more strongly on 
their youthful town visitors, than that they are starved by 
their mammas at home, for the sake of preserving a genteel 
lankness ; and a system of stuffing is kept up during the 
visit, to do away with their pivJcet complexion and silliness* 
which can only be safely practised where there is con- 
tinual exercise in the open air. For the meals, though 
substantial, are short, and the dessert must be procured 
from the bi-amble-bush overhanging the burn, or on the 
tops of distant hills, whence they return in the evening, 
with lips and fingers stained with the feast of blaeberries. 
What crowns their happiness is their entire exemption 
from advice and adjnonition, and a concession of superiority 
by the young rustics, who gaze with envy on their dress, 
and listen with wonder to their marvels of towns. No 
wonder^ then, that a summons from home to resume school 
labours should be unheeded and evaded, till their nether 
integuments, from riding, climbing, and sliding or hursding 
down the slopes of hills, had defied the further aid of their 
hostess's needle to make them ''hand thegither." No 
hope of the arrival of a new suit being held out, the chil- 
dren of the vacation return to town with the complexion 
of Red Indians, things of " shreds and patches." 

Such scenes of the vacation are not now so common as 
towards the beginning of the century, when many persons 
living in town had relatives in the country living in 
small farms and villages. Then a great proportion of 
town families sent their children thitiier during the vaca- 
tion months to their uncles or grand&thers, who received 
them with affection and pride. Many of the most wealthy 
of our citizens began life in these lowly cots, over the site 

* " Silliness " — a Scotticism for leanness. 
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of which now waves the undistlDgaishing grain of the field 
of the large fiirm. Under such lowlj roofe, however, there 
was not the squalid misery of the Irish hovel, nor the 
ignorance and aimlessness of the modem Scotch bothy. 
There might be pinching at times, but, then, there were 
industry and honest pride ; and, in the event of a large 
family of sons, some would betake themselves to quarrying 
or weaving, and by their united efforts bring plenty to the 
board. Being well educated, the most adventurous of 
them were enabled to detach themselves at convenient 
times from the family, and engage in the lising pursuits of 
manufacture or building in some neighbouring town. 
Thus it happened that there were great inequalities of 
fortune in the same family, which, notwithstanding, pre- 
served its unity of affection and peace, though the inter- 
change of visits was rare. The worthy old folks in the 
country, with perhaps a son and a daughter, the residue of 
the family^ went on with the same drudging pursuits, 
cultivating their few acres, and filling up the blanks of 
their rural occupation with the employment of weaving, 
hearing with complacency of the rising fortunes of their 
family, yet never caring to witness, far less participate tbat 
grandeur of which they were inly proud. A hun-ied visit 
on a great fair-day at the house of his sons, with a 
determined refusal to meet one or two gentlemen at dinner, 
was the amount of intercourse indulged in by the old 
father ; and, as for ^* grannie," she scouted the idea of a 
visit to town, though with good wishes and tears for their 
continued prosperity. The sons, too, engrossed in business, 
seldom visited the place of their nativity. Occasionally, a 
gig might be seen at the end of the loan, from which would 
descend an aldermanic form, in which the villagers laboured 
in vain to detect the lithe youth who had left them years 
ago. Ort such a hurried visit, a hint of assistance, of a 
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comfortable retire nent, mi;^ht come with a sort of apolo- 
getic joke to the lips of the grateful son, but was soon 
suppressed by the impatient gesture of the proud and 
independent old Scot. In this state of matters, the 
children formed the links of family intercourse, the go- 
betweens of affection ; and welcome was the response to 
their offered visit during the vacation months. At other 
times, an occasional visit was made. A weakly grandchild 
was sometimes sent for a season to grandmother's, when 
more than a mother's cai*e was bestowed on it. The 
affection and tenderness of the old people, on such occasions, 
won even upon the daughter-in-law, who, though high 
bred and uppish, would at such times pass a night or two 
in the cottage. But the vacation visit by the grandsons 
was regular, and became indispensable to the happiness 
and existence of both parties. At the close of the 
examination-day, uncle was ready with his cart to trans- 
port them to the blissful rural scene, where tasks were 
unknown, and nature was one vast playground. Their 
journey was beguiled with the lore of the dressing or 
hushing of hooks, in which their uncle was an adept, or 
by an impatient look-out for another milestone, which 
brought them nearer to " Araby the Blest.'* At last the 
rattle of the cart reaches the ears of the expectant old 
people, who, with many exclamations of surprise at their 
growtii of a year, bear them into their home, and gaze on 
them with unfeigned delight, while they silently consume 
their carefully-prepared and abundant meal. 

One of the greatest attractions of such a vacation -life to 
a town-boy was the deference shown him by the young 
rustics, who were ready to attend him at all hours, and 
provide for his amusements. Among these attendants 
none was more acceptable than the herd of the village, 
who conducted the cattle to the common or moor. He 
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obtained the name of birley-herd from the inhabitants. 
He obtained his name from the inhabitants hvrUng or 
contributing so much each for his fee. He was generally 
hired at a neighbouring fair ; and was frequently an oq>han 
who had been left a burden on some poor relative. At 
times, his parentage was doubtful ; and sometimes after a 
year s service, he was unclaimed and deserted. He had no 
fixed home in the village ; each family being bound to 
give him shelter for a night in turn, and provide him for 
the day with his simple provender* 

At an early hour in the morning he sounded a cow's 
horn, which was commonly slung round his shoulders ; and, 
at this summons, the cattle were loosed from their stalls, 
and driven up the moor to the best pasturage. ^ Here he 
spent his days in his solitary charge, whiling away his 
time with the plaiting of whips for the boys of the vilh^, 
the constructing of nut-mills, or sometimes with a search 
for an adventure with an adder. One great resource of 
amusement was his whittle, or knife, the most valuable 
piece of goods in the birley-herd*s small inventory. This 
was commonly procured at a neighbouring fair, the anni- 
versary of which was his only holiday during a long year. 
With this he not only contrived, like Wordsworth's 
unemployed man, '' to carve strange figures on the heads 
of sticks," but frequently to produce carvings which in 
the present day would have exposed him to be captured 
by a School of Design. Though utterly uneducated 
when he came to the village, the piety of his employers 
had imparted during the long winter evenings the art of 
reading ; and, in the questionings which took place on 
the Sabbath night, he formed one of the &,mily circle 
on that occasion. The villagers had also provided 
him with a copy of the best of books, which he 

* See Lecture I. 
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murmured over with care, seated on a whinstone, or at 
times ensconced in some rude shielling constructed by his 
own hands to defend him from the blast. Such was the 
general character of the herd ; and many tales were told 
in the village of several of these who had risen to eminence 
in the church. The history of one of this humble class is 
given in the following narrative. 



No. II. 

The sun was sinking in the Glack of when, on a 

bright autumn evening, a youth emancipated from school 

in one of our large towns crossed the moor of , which 

formed the common of the village to which he was now 
tending, and which for years had been the resort of his 
vacation. The herd boy was then concentrating his 
strayed flock to drive them down to the village at the 
foot of the moor, when the sound of his town-firiend's flute 
announced his approach ; and rapturous, though simple, 
was the mutual recognition. The well-known sound of 
the flute advertised the expectant relatives in the village 
that their young friend was once more restored to them ; 
and in the rear of the cattle, and with many an irregular 
winding of the cow's horn, which, with the herd's cap and 
whip, he had usurped, he entered the village an amateur 
herd, amid the congratulations of its kind-hearted inha- 
bitants. The play-mates of the former vacation came 
rather shyly round him at firat, partly scared by the hand- 
some outfit of a town youth ; but such distance was misery 
to him, so he brought himself down to a happy and sympa- 
thising equality, by putting on an old dress which arrived 
a few days after — ^and by hanging up for the season a pair 
of boots, he gave himself a fraternity in the bare-footed 
independence of his companions. 

U 
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In the same trunk which contained his clothes, he found 
that his careful father had put up his Kudiments, Corderius, 
Eutropius, Csesar, and Ruddiman's Grammar. Of the last 
work he was ordered by his teacher to commit a certain 
portion to memory every day. Each portion was marked 
out as regularly as Sturm's Reflections ; and on bis re-ap- 
pearance in town, he was to repeat the whole to his master, 
who took so much interest in him |ls to promise to take 
tea at his father's house on his return, and to bear bim 
repeat the whole. Such a task is a very dreary one to 
youth, and is enough to sour a whole vacation. As the 
duty is procitistinated, the feeling of growing horror is 
akin to that of the person in the romance, who became 
conscious that the room in which he was imprisoned was 
gradually contracting. Partly aware of the uncongenial 
nature of the task, his teacher, who professed to be an 
ardent lover of nature, suggested that the mental labour 
should be conjoined with rural recreation, by conning over 
the rules in a sylvan solitude, or repeating the verses of 
exceptional woi-ds in gender to the sound of a linn or water- 
fall. These directions the youth tried to follow, but com- 
pletely broke down in the task. 

During his stay, he spent a considerable part of his time 
with the herd, and on the present occasion he thought 
that in the solitude of the moor, and in the shielling 
of the herd, he might have a few snatches of study, 
relieved by a few adventures. The present herd was 
an object of interest even to a thoughtless town boy. 
He had not only that rustic lore which consisted in the 
plaiting of whips, fashioning of sticks, detecting bees' nests, 
and destroying adders ; he had also much natural ingenuity 
and aptitude for learning. During the winter months, 
when the moor was covered with snow, he had attended a 
side school, which was the only one for miles round, and had 
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nearly exhausted the stock of learning which a young 
mechanic, teacher for the nonce, had picked up in a neigh- 
bouring town during a scarcity of work. The sh idling of 
the herd, which he had himself constructed, was the talk 
of the country round. There was, it is true, merely a hole 
for a window — and the chimney, which by its presence 
seemed to invite the smoke of the peat, had its office per- 
formed by the aperture of the door ; yet there was over 
the door, which fronted the south, a rudely-carved dial- 
stone, placed with scientific precision ; and over the neigh- 
bouring burn, on the bank of which the cot was built, a 
small bridge had been thrown, in which the principle of 
the arch was visible. On the tiny fall of the burn, he 
would at times, after spending a few minutes in shaping a 
mill, place it with so much exactness, that it revolved with 
propriety and merry activity. His mind, indeed, seemed 
to require merely a hint, to draw it out in every direction. 
His reading, beyond that of the Bible, lay within the 
boards of " Barry's Collection," but then it was thorojighly 
digested, and formed a part of himself. Though he 
could not analyse, he felt the beauties of the older poets 
and writers, who have disappeared too much from our 
modern class-books. He could repeat word for word the 
" Vision of Mirza/' Blair's " Grave," and Grey's " Elegy 
in a Country Churchyard." With a mind thus attuned, 
the solitary herd-boy would pause as he brought his flock 
together at evening, and gaze with mute admiration on the 
sun setting in glory behind the Grampians, or as he 
wended in the morning slowly up the moor, would turn 
with fresh rapture to behold him rising in beauty o'er the 
distant Sidlaws. With such natural acquirements and 
aptitudes, the town boy might have felt overcrowed by 
his pastoral friend, but the consciousness of classical quali- 
fications sustained him, and made his simple companion 
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regard him with admiration. While seated bj the bum, 
or taking shelter in the shielling, the classical scholar would 
conjugate a verb with extreme rapidity, or repeat a few 
lines from Ovid, which the herd took pleasure in articulat- 
ing after him. But his knowledge of the languages was 
not destined, like that of Milton s daughters, to be con- 
fined to sound ; for on seeing him turn over some of the 
Latin books with a wistful look, the city youth suddenly 
proposed that the herd would become his pupiL 3ucb a 
glow of satisfaction and gratitude went over the herd's 
face, that his friend engaged more heartily in this work 
than in the one prescribed to himself by his master — and 
the task was eagerly and perse veringly pursued. In a 
few weeks, the pupil, who had gathered something of gram- 
mar during his attendance at school during the winter 
months, had mastered the declensions and conjugations, 
and the young teacher, stimulated by the success of his 
instructions, and by real admiration for his friend, deter- 
mined to make the herd boy a prodigy. Ere the end of 
the vacation, the Latin rudiments were nearly mastered ; 
and when the town boy lefl, he bequeathed to the herd his 
old Rudiments and Corderius, with a vocabulary. On the 
succeeding vacation, Ovid and Virgil were entered on, 
and the engaging wonders of the ancient mythology 
unfolded. The study of Greek was anticipated by Pope's 
Homer, a copy of which had been sent to him as a present ; 
and by the time of the next arrival from town, the herd 
boy had large portions of it committed to memory. Some 
of the dialogues which precede single combats they had 
got by heart ; and to realise the scene more vividly, they 
had mimic spears and swords, the device of the ingenious 
herd boy and his whittle. One day they had provided 
themselves with every appointment for the enacting of the 
combat between Ajax and Hector; and assisted by the 
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plates in Lintot's old edition, they contrived to make out 
a grotesque semblance of the ancient accoutrements. Im- 
posing helmets of rushes were easily obtained, from which 
nodded a plumage abstracted by the town-youth from' his 
grandfather's poultry. He had also purloined that morn- 
ing the lid of the largest pot for cows' meat as a substitute 
for the Telamonian shield. The kilt worn by the herd 
was a tolerable approximation to the clothing of the 
ancient warriors, and both of them being bare-footed and 
bare-legged, they had crossings of sedges to denote the 
lacings of sandals. Thus appointed, they withdrew, after 
a supervision of the flock, to a green spot on the moor, 
and hal not yet ended parle before addressing for fight, 
when the speech of Ajax was interrupted by the appear- 
ance of the laird and a goodly company on horseback. 
Great was the surprise and unbounded the laughter at the 
sight of two bare-footed callans bandying passages of 
Homer in the midst of the moor — an incident which was 
immediately committed to the note-book of a foreign 
savant then visiting at the castle, as a text from which 
to deduce the classical attainments of the Scottish peasantry. 
The laird, however, was no Maecenas ; and the extent of 
his approval and patronage went no farther than to exempt 
the herd from a horse- whipping for having covered his 
little shieling with turf, the sight of a " divot " being suffi- 
cient to throw him into fits. These doings on the moor 
took wind; and the tidings of the herd's accomplishments 
at last reached the minister, who, at the ensuing examina- 
tion of the village, which took place in a barn, was very 
much struck with the pertinent answers of the herd, and 
his becoming sense and modesty. After the dismissal of 
the people, the worthy clergyman examined him on his 
learning, and was altogether so struck with the boy and 
his situation, that he proposed to the villagers to take him 
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into his own family, as the minister's boy. His employers 
felt satisfied at this opening, for they saw that he was out- 
growing his present occupation, and they knew that the 
destitute orphan would be well provided for by the kind- 
hearted minister. When his term expired at Martinmas, 
he went to serve at the manse ; and every evening, after 
the completion of his varied work, he repaired to the study, 
where he received regular instruction from the minister, 
whose attainments as a scholar were of a high order. 

In these circumstances, the intercourse of the friends 
was much interrupted ; at times, however, the city-youth 
would make a run out to the country, when he never 
failed to call at the manse. His vanity sustained a 
trial on such occasions, for the minister, proud of the 
attainments of his pupil, was anxious to compare his 
progress with that of the more favoured youth ; and the 
visit to the manse was terminated, after tea, with a long 
sederunt in the study, which told to the advantage of 
the minister'^ boy. But there was so much simplicity 
and gratitude in that amiable being, that no mortification 
was felt ; and many were the thoughts revolved in his 
friend's mind to lift him out of his humble calliDg, which 
included the duties of porter, post, waiter, hostler, and 
gardener. But these duties were performed with faithful- 
ness, intelligence and meekness ; and nothing appeared of 
an anxiety about the future, which he seemed to beckon 
away from him, as coming between him and the duty 
which he owed to the family. The minister at last, after 
the lapse of a few years, seemed uneasy at permitting one 
so gifted and worthy to pass his time in obscurity ; and, 
having no son, he resolved to make an effort for his 
pupil, and place him at a university. On the night 
previous to his departure, the minister's boy, in anticipa- 
tion of his new mode of life, and in honour of the occasion. 
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was seated, in his Sunday attire, at the table which he had 
attended for years. There was in his face a becoming 
sense of gratitude and humility ; and, in the behaviour of 
the family, a re-£issuring kindness calculated to dispel the 
awkwardness of his new position. The minister, who had 
little of the world's calculation about him, and who pre- 
served in his age that romantic hope which often marks 
simplicity of character, dilated oil the prospects of his 
pupil, and opened up before him new vistas of lengthening 
usefulness and honour. The wife, who was at first scarce 
reconciled to lose the services of one so faithful, gave in 
to her husband's wishes, and with her own hands arranged 
his simple wardrobe, in which handkerchiefs, hemmed by 
the hands of her two daughters, formed an important and 
cherished part. Before retiring for the night, there was 
the usual impressive family devotion ; but on this occasion, 
the prayer of the minister was given with such a pleading 
fervency and pathos, that the tear-drops of the herd-boy 
were heard to patter on the chair before which he knelt, 
not unanswered Joy those which stole through the long 
fair fingers of the mother and her daughters. 

Twenty years passed, and a stranger entered the same 
room. A man of mild and intellectual forehead was there, 
engaged at the table in reading, while opposite sat a lady 
of matured and matronly beauty. This was the herd-boy, 
and the youngest daughter of his old patron. Time had 
been busy since this stranger, the town-boy of the vaca- 
tion, was last there. He had gone to an eastern clime, and, 
engaged in new scenes, had had little correspondence with 
his old friends. Returning home " to seek health in the 
fields where he once was young,'* he made one of his earliest 
visits to his old haunts, where all was sadly changed. The 
old village trees, in the branches of which he had swung, 
had been extirpated ; not a vestige of the mud- walls of the 
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village I'emained : the site of his grandfather's cot he could 
not ascertain. The moor, once so sweetly desolate, was 
nearly all cultivated ; and cold, blue-looking farm-steadings 
were scattered through it. The inhabitants had died out, 
or gone into neighbouring manufacturing villages. He 
turned for refuge to the manse, with steps of mixed sad- 
ness and joy. He knew that his old friend was there, for 
he had learned his triumphant course at the university — 
his heroic struggles, by labouring as a private teacher, to 
provide for his university course — his lasting gratitude to 
his old master — ^a long concealed attachment to the sur- 
viving daughter, which was only revealed after the death 
of the miiflst^r had left her alone in the world, and when 
he had obtained an appointment to a country parish. She 
never required to leave her father's house ; for the recol- 
lection of the herd -boy was still fresh in the recollection of 
some of the younger parishioners, who easily prevailed on 
the patron to offer the presentation to the parish to the in- 
tended partner of the old incumbent's remaining child. 
Hither he was soon after translated, and here his old friend 
found them, and announced his name ; and, after the fii-st 
emotion of surprise had passed, and a few teai*s had been 
shed o'er bygone times, they ran over the scenes of their 
early days, and acknowledged with a feeling of gratitude, 
that train of events which a kind providence had wrought 
out for an orphan birley-herd from a child's vacation. 



THE SCOTCH ACCENT. 

About the middle of the last century, the cultivation of 
the English language was pursued in Scotland with great 
success, and a host of writers appeared, whose correctness 
and elegance, notwithstanding a few provincialisms, were 
admitted by the fastidious critics of the south. About the 
same time, there arose among the higher classes a desire to 
import the pronunciation of the south ; and down to the 
present time, there has been a struggle between the two 
accents. The discontinuance of purely Scotch words, and 
the adoption of English ones, gave a help to the new 
accentuation ; but its progress was slow, owing to the 
universality of the old mode of speech, and the diflSculty of 
acquiring a new articulation. A few individuals did, 
indeed, by extraordinary labour, and an occasional resi- 
dence in England, approximate to the southern standard. 
Lord Loughborough profited by the instructions of Sheridan 
and Macklin, Boswell improved by taking lessons from an 
actor in Edinburgh, and the captiousness of Johnson never 
detected Mallet in a Scotch accent ; but, whatever the 
admii'ation of the higher classes for the accent of the south, 
its adoption was partial, and not even the familiarity of 
Dundas with the tones of the House of Commons or of the 
best English Society, could correct his inveterate Doric. 
Those very authors who had done so much for the improve- 
ment of the composition of the language, adhered to their 
native pronunciation ; and though, perhaps, in public lec- 
tures and sermons there was a departure from the broader 
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tones of the Scotch, in the hours of social conversation, 
the accent was preserved in ibs original fruitiness. 

Towards the close of the century, however, a mixed 
style of speaking had obtained currency among the higher 
classes, and several public speakers appeared with consider- 
able pretensions to correct accent. The pronunciation 
was not unpleasing ; it wanted the depth and volume of 
the English, but was, especially in colloquial discourse, 
light and pleasant. A great proportion of this still retaains 
with us, and to many foreign ears it is more agreeable than 
the English. This has been termed by some " genteel 
Scotch." But we may mention here, that previous to any 
attempts to form the speech on the English model, there 
was a Scotch dialect which had its classical and its vulgar 
idiom as much as the English. The first was the genteel 
Scotch, " spoken by the gay, the learned, and the fair. I 
am old enough," says Currie, " to have conversed with Mr 
Spittal of Leuchat, a scholar and a man of fashion, who 
survived all the members of the Union Parliament, in 
which he had a seat. His pronunciation and phraseology 
differed as much from the common dialect, as the language 
of St James's from that of Thames Street. Had we 
retained a court and parliament of our own, the tongues of 
the two sister kingdoms would indeed have differed like the 
Castilian and the Portuguese ; but each would have had its 
own classics, not in a single branch, but in the whole circle 
of literature." We have recollections of specimens of this 
older genteel Scotch in several parts of our country ; but, 
except in some very rare instances, it has now disappeared. 

The modern genteel Scotch, like the ancient, is destined 
to a change. Of course, the change on this occasion 
principally affects the accent, for, in the conversation and 
writing of the educated classes, Scotticisms or misapplica- 
tions of English words are fast disappearing, and purely 
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Scotch words are rarely employed, except for effect and 
humour. Even those Scotch words which would seem to 
have been made permanent by the genius of Bums, are 
fading away. An instance of this lately occurred, when 
a company of Scotch gentlemen were challenged to make 
out the meaning of a line in their national poet — 
" A daimen-ickre in a threave" — the purport of which 
none of them could divine. It is in vain to struggle 
against the tide of English accentuation which is now 
setting in. The middle-aged and the old may regard it 
with disfavour ; they may brand the assumption of it as 
affected and unnatural ; but its ultimate prevalence is 
certain. The increased communication between all parts 
of the country, the influence of fashion, and the rapid 
spread of education, will hasten the extirpation of the 
old dialect, and tend to assimilate the accent of the 
island. The work is now in active progress among 
certain classes. The stamp of vulgarity is affixed by our- 
selves on the old accent — the sons and daughters of many 
of our wealthier middle classes are sent from home to 
acquire the accent of the south — our nurseries are filled 
with Englishwomen — and in the choice of the village 
teacher, propriety of accent is not overlooked. The change 
will work its way downward to the lower classes more 
especially in the event of the extension of education ; and 
we have taken up this subject with the view of explaining 
how such a change can be accelerated, and how the best 
model of the new speech may be obtained. 

This subject of the inculcation of a correct accent had 
an intimate bearing on refinement of taste and the eleva- 
tion of character, and is, therefore, an important matter in 
the general education of the people. We have, accordingly, 
in most of the systems of reformers in education, a due 
consideration of the importance of correct and distinct 
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accentuation, and of a sympathetic propriety in the utterance 
of sentiment. The acquisition of a tolerable degree of 
correctness in speech removes from the mind a degrading 
feeling of inferiority, and, in cases where merit has led 
to wealth and distinction, enables men to take their place 
in a new sphere of society without fear or awkwardness. 
With the cultivation of the voice, are connected the sense 
of the author, the beauties and delicacies of the poet. " In 
filling up the vacancies in schools," says Mr Gilbert Burns, 
" I would have more attention paid to the candidates' 
capacity of reading the English language with grace and 
propriety, to their understanding thoroughly, and having 
a high relish for, the beauties of the English authors, both 
in poetry and prose." As regards the improvement of our 
public speaking, it must begin in the junior schools. 
Unless there is a change in the body of the people, the 
clergyman cannot with propriety divest himself entirely of 
the home accent, as it appeals more forcibly to the hearts 
of the people. The change in the accent of the bar has 
been greater than that of the pulpit — ^not altogether that 
the members of the bar belong to a higher class of society, 
but because their pleadings are not generally directed to 
the people. In the case of a trial by jury, an address 
savouring strongly of Scotch is not unpalatable. 

As the first step to a general improvement in speaking, 
we would insist on all young teachers perfecting themselves 
in correct and elegant reading. They ' may not for a time 
feel the inconvenience of an incorrect accent, but the tide 
of innovation will come on them unprepared. The older 
teachers did not feel this inconvenience so much ; the 
change with them was more gradual. But, to do them 
justice, the improvement which has been made in Scotland 
has been greatly owing to their labours. The reading of 
Scotch children was in many parts of the country very 
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correct, and even tasteful. Few can be aware of the diffi- 
culties which a teacher, especially in the rural parishes, 
must contend with in endeavouring to inure the organs of 
the pupils to distinct and correct articulation. A new 
dialect must be formed, every word must be watched ; and, 
though the labour might seem to be lost, as immediately 
after leaving school they relapse into the old accent, 
there remained an impression of correct sounds, which 
might be revived on a future occasion. Hence — and it is 
highly creditable to Scotch teachers — ^there are two accents 
in Scotland, two styles of speech — one which is set apart 
for public occasions, and one for domestic uses. Many 
preachers divest themselves of their assumed accent when 
they throw off their gowns, and step from their vestries 
speaking cannie Scotch. Ladies, when visiting, speak very 
high, as it is called ; but in the domestic circle, the tone is 
often lowered, and does not differ much from the vernacular 
of the kitchen. Still, when it is necessary, they make a 
wonderful /end, to use a Scotch expression ; and it is but 
justice to Scotch parents to say that they encoiuuge their 
children to go beyond them. The new accent, then, like the 
tide, has been making its way, though the wave occasionally 
seems to retire. The teacher, as was said before, has done 
much here 5 but ipore will now be required of him. 

Secondly, in the extension of schools which is, we 
believe, impending, much of the machinery will consist of 
monitorial and apprentice teaching. Due care should then 
be taken by superintendent masters that their inferior agents 
should be thoroughly trained in English. The Normal 
Schools should be watchful here ; nor should any one be 
certified as qualified to give elementary instniction who does 
not read and speak correctly. The importance of correctness 
in discourse should be insisted on, for it is a common thing 
in Scotland for a teacher to read with a correct, and to talk 
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with an incorrect accent. His pronunciation of a passage 
of poetry may be fine, but his explanation of its beauties is 
in a different dialect. The residence of apprentice teachers 
under the same roof would tend to enforce the learning 
of familiar EDglish, and an exchange of apprentice teachers 
might, under a government system of education, be made 
instrumental in gainiug this accomplishment. The inter- 
change of apprentice teachers from the country to the 
town, for a period of time, could be very easily effected. 
But, by whatever mode, this correctness of accent in reading 
and discourse in our monitors and apprentice teachers 
should be exacted ; for it is a matter of easy acquirement 
to the young, and its importance will be more powerful in 
the new than in the old modes of education. For in the 
improved system of education there is established a greater 
familiarity between the master and pupil — the latter is 
more drawn out to speak than formerly, and there is thus 
more opportunity for forming correct habits of speech and 
expression. When monitors are employed, this familiar 
intercourse is multiplied. The superintendence of the 
school is not confined to the formal repetition of tasks, but 
extends over the playground, and the general employment 
of the time. It is during the hours of recreation that the 
habits of speech might be permanently formed — that an 
impression might be made which the incoiTect home- 
speaking would not so easily efface. 

Thirdly, the simultaneous mode of giving answers in a 
class is not favourable to the inculcation of a correct 
accent ; the vehement and hurried manner of the answer 
brings out the provincial peculiarity in all its force. 
We question much if this volleying mode of response 
is attended with such advantages as make up for 
the forwardness and irreverence, and the consequent 
disorder which it produces ; at all events, if it is found 
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an indispensable quickener in large classes, let it be 
conducted in a more quiet way. The eagerness to be 
first in reply no doubt leads naturally to vociferation ; 
but it is possible to train a class to give the general 
answer in a low, quick voice — ^indeed, by this mode the 
earliest response is much more easily ascertained. In the 
repeating of exercises, also, and frequently in parsing, the 
pupil is permitted in many schools to indulge in a rapidity 
and indistinctness which would not be permitted in the 
reading lesson. This is an error fatal to the formation and 
preservation of a correct accent. Though at first a little 
time may be lost by insisting on a slow pronunciation of 
these exercises, habits of correct uttei*ance will be formed, 
which will tend to a correct unity of accent. 

Lastly, in the case of those teachers whose mode of 
speaking is irreparably fixed, it is wonderful what can be 
effected with watchfulness and care. We have seen in 
many schools a degree of precision and correctness of read- 
ing accomplished by a master whose delivery was far from 
graceful. Much may be done in doing away with the 
stiffness and formality of recently-acquired accent by well 
arranged exercises, especially in dialogue. A temporary 
check was given some time ago to the progress of good 
reading in schools by the adoption of class-books, which 
were almost wholly occupied with introductory matter in 
science. Before this revolution, the merely ornamental 
was certainly too much cultivated ; but of late, there has 
been a more judicious variety in class-books, or a joint 
employment of books in separate depai*tments. The horror 
of what was termed theatrical is dying away — the same 
approximation which is made by private persons in music 
to the excellence of the opera, is made in speaking to that 
of the drama. The teacher, therefore, of the present day 
has not the prejudice against what is falsely called theatrical 
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to conquer ; and he may without fear adopt dialogae and 
dramatic scenes to aid him in his efforts. He may even, 
without the imputation of levity, introduce a chastened 
Shakspere into his class, when he finds himself surrounded at 
Miss Kemble's readings with many who were never, except 
during a visit to the metropolis, within the walls of a theatre. 
These remarks we have put together in reference to the 
education of people in general schools : with respect to 
that higher cultivation which is given in more select 
schools, and in private lessons, we hold that a closer 
approximation to the standard of correct English can be 
readily obtained. This higher cultivation has a great 
influence on the general mode of speech — it is its 
exemplar and its encouragement. There have been many 
drawbacks to the cultivation of this higher speech in the 
circumstance of several men of great genius adhering to 
the old dialect. But the imitation of such models 
is unsafe at the present day, and genius in oratory 
must find its way in a new channel. There should be no 
halting place now between provincialism and a correct 
accent ; and all that is requisite to the securing of that 
standard by public speakers is a little more attention to 
the subject during attendance at college. Of course, it 
must be the work of years, and not the hasty attendance 
on a short course, after the organs have been inure<d to 
certain habits. It is to be regretted than many, after 
having made a near approach to a perfect accent, relax 
their effoiis, and are contented with what fchey have gained. 
" There can be no doubt," says Johnson, and there is great 
encouragement in his saying so, " that Scotchmen may 
attain to a perfect English pronunciation if they will. 
We find how near they come to it : and, certainly, a man 
who conquers nineteen parts of the Scottish accent may 
conquer the twentieth." 



EEMINISCENCE OF THE SCOTTISH NAVAL 
AND MILITARY ACADEMY. 

A FEW years ago, a stranger passing along the Lothian 
Road would sometimes pause at its junction with Castle 
Terrace, and gaze with interest and curiosity on the 
opposite side, now occupied by the high wall of the Cale- 
donian Railway Station. There, till lately, were two 
well-known buildings — St George's Free Church and the 
Military Academy, only divided by the narrow lane which 
led to Grove Street. The first is still to be seen, being 
bodily translated to Stockbridge, where its reconstructed 
stones now enclose a congregation less fashionable than the 
old one, which has expected for itself an imposing structure 
to Ijie west. In its old site, it attracted the attention of 
a stranger when he learned that, on the succeeding Sunday, 
he might listen there to the fervid eloquence of the well- 
known leader of the Free Church. The neighbouring build- 
ing, with its pillared front, and backed by the huge low- 
roofed riding school, would also raise his curiosity-r-for at 
its porch were to be seen disporting at the intervals of 
class hours, a number of bright youths, bareheaded, in white 
trousers and blue jackets, despatching their lunch buns, or 
shying part of them at any absuixily solemn-looking passer by. 
Among them, perhaps, and with a look of mild restraint, was 
an elderly gentleman, in a military surtout, on the breast 
of which a Waterloo medal was visible — or perhaps the Ser- 
jeant-Janitor, with his silver-laced cap, and whose uniform 
coat was decorated by a metallic stair of honours. The 

X 
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stranger might at first be perplexed to know the nature 
of this institution — but if he happened to be there towards 
the close of July, when the porch was paced by a Lilliputian 
figure, with a musket disproportionate to his bulk, whose 
look of importance and fierceness was generally in an 
inverse ratio to his size, and whose presentation of arms at 
the entrance of visitors and ladies was given with the 
gravest military formality, he might guess at the nature 
of the establishment, and at the fact of its examination 
that day. But if he had passed on the great day of 
exhibition, when the pupils in uniform, with their Glen- 
garry bonnets resolutely, though slantingly pulled over 
each brow, marched out with shouldered muskets to the 
Assembly Rooms, headed by the Superintendent, wearing 
on that day his war fece, and attended by the Drill Ser- 
jeant, and by the Serjeant-Janitor, who had gathered into 
his countenance on such an occasion, the expression of many 
battles — the corps preceded by a piece of ordnance^ drawn 
by a detachment of the students, who in military, frolic 
had placed on it the Tom Thumb of the school — the whole 
heralded by the military band from the Castle — the 
stranger would fully comprehend that this must be the 
Scottish military school. 

The Annual Exhibition of the Academy in the Assembly 
Kooms, was for thirty years one of the most attractive and 
popular spectacles in Edinburgh. On the two days previous 
to the Exhibition, the examinations took place in the 
Academy, where there was a display of the drawings and 
sketches in the class of Fortification and of Civil and 
Military Engineering, and of Landscape Drawing. Ex- 
aminations also took place in Mathematics, Hindustani^ 
the Modem Languages, History, and Geography. These 
examinations were attended by great numbers of the 
Edinburgh public, and especially by the directors, whose 
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efforts to secure a thorough education were incessant. 
These were no doubt the days on which the real merits of 
the Academy were brought out-^but the Exhibition though 
regarded by some as a mere showy demonstration, was a 
fitting close to the examination ; and, while partaking of 
"the pomp and circumstance of glorious war/* was useful in 
making the pupils emulous in displaying their military 
precision and martial bearing. The attractions of the 
spectacle, too, brought together an assemblage which gave 
greater eclat to the presentation of prizes. Tickets of 
admission to the Exhibition were coveted gifts — and the 
masters, to whom a certain number was apportioned, became 
for a time objects of respectful solicitation. The hall on 
these occasions was filled with the rank and fashion of the 
city and neighbourhood. Long before the entrance of the 
young soldiers, every part of the room was crowded, with 
the exception of the space in the middle, where the 
marching, platoon exercise, and fencing, were to be dis- 
played — a space jealously guarded by a detachment of the 
cadets and traversed by none but the officials and the 
superintendent. Captain Orr, who attracted attention on 
these occasions by his active management, and as a veteran 
who had been engaged at Salamanca and Waterloo.* At 
last, the regular tramp of the approaching cadets, who had 
been marshalled in the lobby by the superintendent, 
announced to the expectant assemblage the entrance of the 
youthful warriors — when after some graceful wheeling, 
they formed a straight and compact line awaiting ftirther 
orders. After a short standing-at-ease, the order to present 
arms was given, and no sooner was it executed than the 
orchestra stinick up the national , anthem ; the audience 
rose en masse ; and from the unfolding doors the directors, 
a mixed company of civilians and soldiers, composed of 
* Captain Orr is one of the few survivors who fought at Waterloo. 
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some of our distinguished citizens and gallant officers, 
entered the halL In that company were generally the 
Commander-in-Chief and his staff, together with the Adju- 
tant-General, Lord Robert Kerr, conspicuous by their 
waving plumes. Some distinguished officer presided, or 
some eminent civilian, perhaps Professor Wilson, whose * 

eye kindled at the militaiy display, or watched with 
intensity the contests in fencing, superintended by that 
master of his weapon, the elder Koland. The evolutions 
of the juvenile soldiers, the grave inspection of their arms 
and accoutrements by veteran officers passing through their 
opened files — the imaginary volley directed against the 
array of ladies whose hearts were nearly giving way at the 
combined click of matchlocks — might appear to a cynical 
observer, a mere playing at soldiers and a mockery of the 
stem realities of war — though even to such a satirist, there 
was something of the exciting in the majestic sweep of the 
broad-sword wielded by those youthful arms. But could 
this satirist have penetrated the future, he would not have 
considered so lightly. Even that contest of the foils which 
he might regard as of little avail in a battle, was not long 
after several of these exhibitions, the means of saving the 
lives of some of these youths on the field of Moodkee, 
when there was in the irregular fight a good deal of hand- 
to-hand encounter. In the retrospect of these exhibitions, 
we are forced to acknowledge that they must have nurtured 
that spirit which soon after impelled these lads to glorious 
action when " with their Amazonian chin they drove the 
bristled lips before them," or fell with a faint huzza " in 
the imminent deadly breach." Even in the hour of peril in 
the battle-field, the recollection of such displays in the 
presence of their countrymen and country-women would 
nerve their arm — and the spirit of that short address which 
Wellington gave to his men at the most critical moment 
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of his great battle, " What would they say in England," 
would be felt in connection with these exhibitions. When 
we reflect on the fate of many who once figured in the 
mimic warfiare of the Academy Exhibition, and who after- 
wards bore so distinguished a part in the maintenance of 
our national glory, we are apt to have a feeling of reproach 
at the recollection of the comparative indifference with 
which this national institution was regarded, and of regret 
that it should have been permitted to fall into abeyance. 
The Academy was no inconsiderable nursery of our army. 
More than a thousand officers received their education here 
— and in the war of the Crimea alone, a hundred of its 
pupils fought— ten of whom died in the field. It might be 
invidious to particularise the survivors of this and other 
wars who were pupils of the Academy — men who have 
risen to the highest rank in our armies, and whose services 
are honourably recorded in our army lists — but we cannot 
pass over the names of a few who have passed away. In 
the bright array of the Exhibition-day were the brothers 
Eddington of our own town, who fell on the field of Alma, 
and the two brothers Hurt — English lads, who died, 
one at Alma, and the other at Inkermann. Not in 
valour alone were the pupils of this school distinguished 
— their strategic and engineering skill was equally con- 
spicuous. In the same juvenile ranks, appeared our 
townsman Nasmyth, the comrade of Butler in the gallant 
defence of Silistria, who received, as was afterwards said 
by the chairman of the Exhibition, the last sigh of Butler's 
gallant spirit — also Smith of our own neighbourhood, 
Chief Engineer of the army at the capture of Delhi in the 
great Indian mutiny, long director of irrigation in North- 
western India, and latterly master of the Calcutta mint. 
The last two survived their contests — ^and on their return 
to their native land, did not fail to recognise with affection 
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their old school. And many an officer reared in this 
school, and who is now " grey in arms and rough with 
many a seamy scar,'* as was said by our national poet of 
the Castle, which once formed the foreground of the 
Academy, will yet linger on the Lothian Road, and figure 
behind that invidious wall, the old Academy, its once lively 
porch, its class-rooms, and the room of the directors, the 
little armoury, where his name was enrolled as a pupil of 
the Scottish Military School. 

That such an institution should have been allowed to go 
down without any aid from Government to sustain it, was 
with many a subject of regret and remonstrance. For nearly 
forty years, it was supported by subscriptions and fees ; and 
the slightest assistance from Government would have enabled 
it to continue its course. The bestowal of one or two 
commissions to its successful students would have been 
sufficient to uphold it, but this was denied ; even the 
liberty to purchase a .commission or two was refused. 
There is no doubt that the institution of competitive 
examinations previous to the granting of a commission was 
hostile to the attendance of the Academy, from a convic- 
tion that the examinations could not be undergone success- 
fully without the assistance of a professional crammer — 
one who, according to a late writer on education, ''has 
thoroughly probed the mysterious laws which regulate 
examinations, and who has made it his object to master 
the whims and the fancies of different examiners — one whom 
experience has taught what questions will be asked, and 
how the replies to these questions can be most attractively 
framed." But this mode of education, limited in extent 
both of subjects and duration, could never supersede satis- 
factorily the systematic education of an Academy which 
laid the foundation of solid accomplishments, formed the 
physique, and inspired the professional spirit of a soldier. 
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The subsequent training of a crammer might have been 
adopted for those pupils who required it, in the same way as 
the candidates for the civil service have recourse to it after 
going through the curriculum of a university. If it had 
been objected that the arrangements of the Academy were 
inadequate to meet the demands of a reformed system, the 
best reply to this was that it was the duty of the govern- 
ment to make more ample provision for the institution, 
and give it the necessary equipment. The material of an 
examining board could have been found in Edinburgh,* 
and there was no lack of teachers there to undertake 
cramming when it was necessary. Such assistance on 
the part of government might not have been admitted as 
due to a private school ; but it ought to have been con- 
sidered that this school was originated and sustained by a 
great proportion of our nobility, gentry, and Scottish 
officers of the army and navy, and that it was in reality a 
national school, enjoying the patronage of such men as 
Prince Albert and the Duke of Wellington. The directors 
of the Academy, who had no other motives in the institu- 
tion of this school than a wish for the efficiency of our 
military service and a desire to afford a good education to 
young Scotsmen destined for the army and navy, without 
the necessity of leaving their homes for the distant and 
expensive establishments of England, would, in the event 
of Government aid, have gladly waived their claim to the 
sole direction, and rejoiced in the fact that a Government 

* 111 a lecture on Gunnery and Military Education given by Dr George 
Lees in 1853, are the following words : ** Give us this board, and with it 
one commission free of purchase for our highest pupil, and the right of 
purchase of another for our second, and we get the means of awakening 
and cultivating all the talent for military service which this part of the 
island affords. And let it be observed that we have always the elements 
of such a board in Edinburgh. We have the commander-in-chief of the 
forces, we have the colonels of the engineers and artillery, and besides 
these, the officers of the regiments in quarters for the time being. " 
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military school was established in Scotland. Such a 
school is, indeed, due to Scotland, which has long cherished 
the pride of military renown, and which in the preserva- 
tion of its distinctive institutions, has contributed to the 
union and strength of the British Empire. 

Note. — ^The Scottish Naral and Military Academy was established in 
1825, and was undertaken with a fund contributed by 150 subscribers. 
Of the original subscribers not one is alive, with the exception of the 
Duke of Buccleuch, General Sir John Aitchison, and Thomas Scott, 
Esq. The original committee of ordinary directors were Lord Robert 
Kerr, chairman, Lord Naime, Sir John Hope, Bart., Sir James Fergnsson, 
Bart., Sir Robert Keith Dick, Bart., Major- General Sir G. Leith, Bart., 
General Campbell of Lochnell, Sir Patrick Walker, Sir Henry Jardine, 
Colonel Spens, Lieutenant-Colonel Lorraine, Lieutenant-Colonel M'Bean, 
Captain A R. Kerr, R.N., Captain J. D. Boswell, R.N., James L'Amy, 
Esq., Advocate, and Thomas Scott, Esq. To these succeeded among 
others. Sheriff Gordon, Dr Maclagan, Colonel Cadell, Lord Greenock, Sir 
George BallingaU, Sir Neil Douglas, Captain Deans, Captain Grove, 
Admiral Tait, Colonel Johnston, Captain Gemmel, Colonel Seton, Colonel 
Macdonald, and Major Mair, all of whom took an active share in the 
direction. 

The following are names of those masters who taught for a considerable 
time in the Academy — Major Downes, Colonel Yule, C.B., Lieutenants 
Shaw, Compton, Mackie, Dr George Lees, Professors Listen and Swan, 
Doctors Cantor and Nachot, Dr Ballantyne, J. C. Shepherd, A.M., 
Messieurs Surenne, Buquet, Senebier, Messsrs Roland, Humble, George 
Simson, R.S.A., and Mr George Simson, junior. Rev. William Skae, 
Rev. S. M'Morin, Dr Fyfe, Mr James Trotter, Mr Alexander Trotter, 
Signer Rampini, Dr W. Graham. 
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SONGS AND POEMS. 






I 



MY FIRST SALMON. 

Sung at the Edinburgh Angling Club, 1859. 

Tune — Ally Croaker, 

When first I gaed to live on Tweed, 

To spend a month's vacation, 
I bud to share in what is there 

The common recreation. 
Sae I coft a rod wi* brass weel shod 

The height o' Peebles' steeple, 
And bulky books wi' braw busk'd hooks 

That stunn'd the Tweeddale people. 
For fishing gear I didna spare- 

Creels, boots, and gaff, an' a', man — 
For I had fairly set my mind 

On grippin' nocht but saumon. 

I threshed a week tlirough pool and creek, 

Till I was clean dumbfounder'd, 
For fient a fin I e'er brocht in, 

And wife and bairnies wondered. 
The neebors roun' and folks frae toun 

In mockery lamented ; 
And poachers sly as they passed by, 

Glower'd at me as demented — 
While I, with keen and eident look, 

Sae cunning and sae slaw, man. 
Endeavoured, wi' my patent hook. 

To wile out my first saumon. 
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I thocht, indeed, o' leaving Tweed, — 

I cudna thole sic scomin', — 
Till, frae my bed, by instinct led, 

I banged up ae gray morning, 
Kesolved ance mair the stream to dare. 

When nane wad be observin' ; 
For the evil eye o* passers-by 

Aye kept my fingers swervin* — 
And doun wad thud my ravelled snood 

Creating such a jaw, man. 
That little prospect e'er had I 

O ought but frichtin' saumon. 

When I gaed oot, came fear and doubt. 

For o*er the water porin', 
Twa Tweeddale clods wi' rusty rods 

The streams were sly explorin*. 
They looked on me wi' scomfu' ee, 

As ane wi* little gumption, 
But wha, intent on sic a scent. 

Showed plenty o* presumption. 
" For wha," they muttered, " ever heard 

O* sic a want of awe, man, 
As for a fisher ae week auld 

To think o* catchin* saumon ?*' 

But guid luck at last gae me a cast — 

My stars they noo were brichtnin' — 
My light-thrown snood scarce touched the flood, 

When doun it flew like lichtnin*. 
My heart resiled, my e'en grew wild. 

The landscape round gaed whirlin* ; 
But, quick as licht, I waukened bricht 

To my pirn wildly skirlin', 
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Which noo I held to like a helm 

And sae tentily did thraw, man, i 

That I had noo a nearer view 
0' grippin' my first saumon. 

The Tweeddale loons, they heard the souns 

And saw the fierce contention ; 
Sae doon they ran to lend a han', 

Wi* traitorous pretension. 
I cried, " Hand aff", let go the gaff;" 

And spite o' their persuasion, 
I spumed their help, for now I felt 

I rose to the occasion. 
Sae giving line, and fishin' fine, 

I let him gently draw, man ; 
And when he took a sulky fit, 

I tickled my first saumon. 

Hoo can I tell a' that befell ? 

I fished like inspiration ; 
And mason lads frae dykes in squads. 

Looked on wi' admiration. 
Frae neebor hills ran shepherd chiels, 

Wi' collies mad careerin'. 
While by the flood in envious mood 

The Tweeddale lads stood jeerin'. 
Expecting still, wi' richt ill will, 

That something might befa', man. 
Which yet a novice might deprive 

O' grippin* his first saumon. 

At last cleek'd feir wi' cannie care, 

In silver sheen sae splendid, 
A saumon sound o* thirty pound 

Lay on the bank extended. 
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Nae tasteless dish o* lying fish, 

But ane run fresh frae ocean ; 
The first that year in Peeblesshire — 

Was ever sic commotion 1 
Sae fresh was he run frae the sea 

The lice stood in a raw, man. 
And laced like beads the sonsy sides 

O' this, my maiden saumon. 

The news flew aff like telegraph, 

And reached the toun before me, 
And auld and young their wark doon flung 

To stare at and adore me. 
My eldest loon, wi' parritch spoon, 

Half naked, ran to meet me, 
While at the door, wi' smiles in^tore. 

The guidwife stood to greet me — 
Protesting loud before the crowd 

That she ne'er heard or saw, man, 
0* sic a monster o' the deep 

As this, the guid man's saumon. 



"What wad ye wish done wi' this fish ?" 

My wife began inquiring ; 
" The minister maun hae a share — 

His kindness is untiring." 
Sae doon it went, and up was sent 

A dinner invitation ; 
Syne to a party, saumon-panged, 

I gave a long narration 
Of how I wrought, and how I fought. 

And still held by the maw, man. 
This leviathan of the Tweed — 

My first, my champion saumon. 
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Noo, fe,r and wide, through a' Tweedside 

I'm looked on as perfection ; 
In manse and ha*, I crousely craw — 

IVe formed a wide connection. 
The Scotsman^ scanned through a' the land, 

Announced the feat astoundin' ; 
Next in the Field it was revealed, 

And in BeWs Life in London — 
A' telling o' an Embro* chiel, 

A sportsman fresh and raw, man, 
Wha had sic luck, and showed sic pluck 

In grippin' his first saumon. 



ANGLERS* REVEILLE. 

Sung at the Edinburgh Angling Club, 1861. 
Tune — Fill the Bumper Fair — (Moore's Melodies.) 

"Wha wad stay in toun, 

Wha to business settle ? 
Tweed's been roarin' doun, 

And noo's in famous fettle. 
Shoals were seen to press 

By Kelso Brig on Sunday — 
Travelling express 

For the Nest on Monday. 

Then fill the flask wi' speed, 
And store the cigar casket. 

And cram wi* beef and bread 
The largest fishing-basket. 
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And should goidwife be out, 

Orra bits o* pickin' 
Seize, as lawfu' loot, 

Ham, cold pie, and chicken. 

Now hail a cab, and drive 

Like fuiy, to the station, 
Where clubmen fast arrive, 

In joyous exultation. 
How the jolly crew 

Gratulate each other. 
With a loud halloo, 

And whacks upon the shouther ! 

The engine, proud to bear 

These glorious sons o* Walton, 
Impatient snorts to tear 

Her way right through the Calton. 
Now she speeds to Tweed, 

Spuming Portobello, 
Spieling to Tynehead, 

Twisting doun the Gala. 

At the loud gufiaws 

Which from our carriage thunder, 
Tumip-howers pause, 

Wi' gaping mouths o' wonder. 
Stationmasters dour, 

Stand the anglers' chaffing, 
And have scarce the power 

To ring their bells for laughing. 

Now safe at Galashiels 

We light our weeds — then pad on, 
Breastin* o'er the hills 

Bounded by the Caddon. 



\ 
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Now by Faimey Lea, 

Wi' lengthened steps descending, 
The cottage smoke we see, 

0*er the Tweed impending. 

Robert, at the door, 

Impatient for his callans, 
Hails the joyous corps 

In hamely Scottish Lallans. 
But noo we must address 

Ourselves to the unpacking. 
That at our evening mess 

Nae comfort may be lacking. 

What a varied feast ! 

And a' thing in profusion — 
Though on the table placed 

Wi* sojnething o' confusion. 
A board so rarely crowned 

A.n epicure might tickle. 
For friendly boxes round 

Supply wi' sauce and pickle. 

But now the tumbler smokes, 

Remove the wine decanter ; 
Then runs the stream of jokes, 

Wi' light and pleasant banter, 
And Humour bnght unfolds 

Her rich and racy story ; 
Or in Music's voice is told 

Old Scotland's maiiiial glory .^ 

Deep in fishing lore 

Some discourse on tackle, 
Intently poring o'er 

Stores o' gut and hackle, 
Y 
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Plans to guard the Tweed 



Some are busy broaching, 
And save the saumon breed 
Frae the pest of poaching. 

And should debate grow keen. 

Some all-absorbing chorus 
Will, rising o'er the din, 

To harmony restore us ; 
Or Edmunds' manly voice, 

Filling all the valley, 
Make every heart rejoice 

With " Sally in our Alley." 

But now the hour of ten 
Tells 'tis time to settle ; 

And we must now refrain 
To order in the kettle. 

The cauld invites to sleep- 
Then, Robert, gie's a ca*, man. 

At the momin's peep, 

In time to catch a saumon. 



SUNG AT THE MEETING OF THE PEEBLES 

SHIRE CLUB, 1871. 

Tune — My Native Highland Home, 

When Autumn brings vacation round. 
And folks new fangled roam 
Beyond their native Scotia's bound, 
I fondly cling to home ; 
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And on the first day's early dawn. 

With all an angler's speed, 

I haste to tread the broad green lawn 

That bounds the pleasant Tweed. 

Then let us a' to Peeblesshire, 

And from Auld Reekie flee, 

And haste to greet on Peebles spire 

The well-known Fishes Three.* 

The Lammas flood in torrent red 
Tweed late sent roarin' down — 
But now within its peaceful bed, 
It runs with current brown, 
Now wale your hooks and test your snood, 
Prepare each fishing tool ; 
A Saumon in a taking mood 
Looks up in every pool. 
Then seize the rod, the basket swing, 
And to the station hie ; 
And as you speed, exulting sing, 
'* This day a fish must die." 

And haply should the Tweed be shy 

To yield her scaly store, 

A thousand charms requiting lie 

Around her pebbled shore. 

The Mansion fair in sheltering bower. 

The hills that bound the vale. 

The heights with many a ruined tower 

Renowned in border-tale. 

* The Peebles arms are Three Fishes— one swimming up and two down 
— with the motto " Contra nando incrementum." The device is seen 
en the spire of the town. 
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Then rest the sheltering tree below. 
And light your choicest weed. 
And gaze reflective, as you blow 
Your cloud upon the Tweed. 

Whene'er you court the Tweed in vain. 

Then hie you to the hills. 

Where oft the Tweed-rejected swain 

His empty basket fills. 

More willingly their stores resign 

The Tweed's five lieges fair — 

The Manor, Eddlestone and Lyne, 

The Leithen, and the Quair. 

There while you fish in musing mood 

Far from the haunts of men, 

You'll feel the charm of solitude 

In moor and silent glen. 

The Forth has links more serpentine, 

And lengthier inina the Spey, 

The Clyde can pour a deeper linn, 

And broader sweeps the Tay ; 

But none can boast a brighter flow 

Than Tweed sends to the sea, 

Or such a margent bank can show 

To every angler free. 

Then let us a' to Peeblesshire, 

And from Auld Reekie flee. 

And haste to greet on Peebles spire 

The well-known Fishes Three. 
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THE LINKS O' INNERLEYEN. 

Sung at the Autumn Meeting of the Innerleven Golfing 

Club, 1841. 

Tune — Dainty Davie. 

Wha wad be free from doctor's bills, 
From trash o' powders and o' pills — 
Will find a cure for a' his ills 

On the Links o' Innerleven. 
For there, whar lassies bleach their claes, 
And baimies toddle doun the braes, 
The merry golfer daily plays 

On the Links o' Innerleven. 

Sae hie ye to the golfer's ha', 
And there, arranged alang the wa', 
O* presses ye will see a raw, 

At the Club o' Innerleven. 
There from some friendly box ye'U draw 
A club and second -handed ba', 
A Gourlay* pill's the best o' a', 

For health at Innerleven. 

And though the golfer's sport be keen, 
Yet oft upon the putting green 
He'll rest to gaze upon the scene 
That lies round Innerleven — 

* Gourlay— a noted ball-maker. 
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To trace the steamboat's cmmpled way 
Through Largo's loch-like silvery bay, 
Or to hear the hushing breakers play 
On the beach o* Innerleven. 

When in the evening of my days, 
I wish I could a cottage raise 
Beneath the snugly sheltering braes 

O erhanging Innerleven. 
There in the plot before the door 
I'd raise my vegetable store. 
Or tug for supper at the oar 

In the bay near Innerleven. 

But daily on thy matchless ground 
I and my caddie would be found. 
Describing still another round 

On thy Links, sweet Innerleven ! 
\ Would I care then for fortune's rubs. 

And a' their kirk and state hubbubs. 
While I could stump and swing my clubs 

On the Links o' Innerleven ) 

And when the e'ening grey sat doun, 

I'd cast aside my tackit* shoon. 

And crack o' putter, cleek, and spoon, f 

Wi' a friend at Innerleven. 
Syne ow'r a glass o' Cameron Brig, J 
A nightcap we would doucely swig. 
Laughing at Conservative and Whig, 

By the Links o' Innerleven. 

* Golfers wear tacks in their shoes that they may stand firm when 
they strike. 
+ Names for diflFerent kinds of clubs. 
% The name of a well known Distillery. 
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A GOLFING SONG. 

Sung at the Autumn Meeting of the Innerleven Golfing 

Club, 1842. 

Air — In the Garb of Old Gaul, 

On the lints of old Scotland, by the margin of the sea, 
The golfers of our country troop — a merry company — 
In a broad line straight advancing, arrayed in scarlet gay. 
Through sand, bent, whin, and fern, they hold their fear- 
less way. 
For of all the games e'er practised, in old or modem days, 
The ancient game of Scotland best deserves a sports- 
man's praise ; 
For healthful are the breezes fresh that round the golfer 

wing, 
And bracing to the frame, the club's invigorating swing. 

In the parks of merry England, her ardent youth may roll 
The cricket-ball with energy, and down the wicket bowl ; 
But mingling in the contest at evening on the green, 
No sexagenarian sage is ever seen. 

For all the games e'er practised, in old or modem days. 

The ancient game of Scotland best deserves a sports- 
man's praise ; 

For old and young commingle here, and form one joyous 
band, 

And sympathise like brothers as they tread along the strand. 

When our play -clubs are wielded, how splendid is the 

flight 
Of our balls, as they soar far above the flying kite 1 
An arch in the heavens as magnificent they throw 
As the span of the " glorious many-coloured bow." 
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For of all the games e'er practised, in old or modem days, 
The ancient game of Scotland best deserves a sports- 
man's praise ; 
For inspiring is the prospect, and grateful to the eye, 
Of om* Gourlays diminishing afar in the sky- 

And now when we start in a cluster from the t^e, 

Each pause is filled with banter and good-humoured raillery ; 

And when labours hard in " Davie," * some sandbe witched 
wight, 

Loud laughter is echoed from every neighbouring height. 
For of all the games e'er practised, in old or modern days, 
The ancient game of Scotland best deserves a sports- 
man's praise ; 
For walk and talk here mingle, and at each merry flight, 
The clubs upon the caddie's backs all vibrate with delight. 

And when buried in the whin, or imbedded in the sand, 
"With our irons high uplifted like giants forth we stand. 
Down thundering with vigour, away from sand and whin, 
Like a comet out of chaos our circlets forth we spin. 

For of all the games e'er practised, in old or modern days, 

The ancient game of Scotland best deserves a sportsman's 
praise ; 

For strength and art here have a part, and varied is the 
play 

Which diversifies the pastime in a long golfing day. 

At last upon the flat smooth green our balls conjointly lie, 
And bending o'er with caution, our putters we apply ; . 
Then when motionless and silent stands the breathless 

group around. 
Each bias, bump, and pile of grass, we note upon the ground. 

* A break of sand in the Imierleven golfing ground, so named from a 
person of the same name who always drove into it. 
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For of all the games e'er practised, in old or modern days, 
The ancient game of Scotland best deserves a sportsman's 

praise ; 
For when upon the putting-green, the parties equal stand, 
Then quick must be the eye to note, and delicate the hand. 

Then hurrah for old Scotland — each mountain, field, and glen, 
Immortalised by Wallace sword, and great Sir Walter's pen — 
And hurrah for the links, where the blue bell hangs its head. 
And springs up elastic from the merry golfer's tread. 

For of all the games e'er practised, in old or modern days. 

The ancient game of golfing best deserves a sportsman's 
praise ; 

Then while we shout for Scotland dear, her glory and her 
fame, 

Fill up the highest bumper to her old matchless game. 



GOLFING SONG. 

Sung at the Autumn Meeting of the Innerleven 

Golfing auh, 1844. 

Tune — Scotland Yet. — MacleocPs Melodies. 

" Gae bring my guid auld clubs ance mair, 

Rin, laddie, bring them fast — 
For I maun hae anither game. 

Ere the Autumn season's past ; 
And trow ye as I play, my lads. 

My song shall ever be, 
Auld Scotland's royal game o' gou^ 

Our country's game for me :" 
Then here's a toast to Goufin' yet, 

Wi' a' the honours three.* 
* This verse is an adaptation of the first verse of " Scotland Yet." 
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" Throw by that walloping surtout — 
On wi' my auld red jacket — 
Haul aff thae gripless Wellingtons, 

For yon shoon wi* mony a tacket. 
Hang up that smorin Albert hat, 

Yon foraging cap for me ; 
And now a golfer I walk forth, 
Frae worldly care set free :" 

Then here's a toast, etc. 

" Now, laddie, pouch these Gourlay balls. 
And mark their courses weel — 
My play club capers in my hand, 

As supple as an eel. 
And see 1 my partner's on the green. 

His ba' upon the tee — 
Impatient, round he swings his club, 
Garring heads o' go wans flee :" 

Then here's a toast, eta 

How sweet's the air upon the links 

That stretch along the sea ! 
Where, bending down white clover heads, 

In silence sips the bee. 
Our steps how light ! as on we speed 

O'er buoyant knowes o' balm, 
To where our balls in distance lie 

Like mushrooms on the lawn : 

Then here's a toast, etc. 

And 'tween each stroke how socially 

Abreast in crack we go. 
And shape o' club and make o' ba' 

Discuss wi' sportsman's glow. 
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Then hale-lunged laughter peals aloud. 

And banter stingless flies, 
And tears o' mirth astonished run 

From sad dyspeptics* eyes : 

Then here's a toast, etc. 

And when some rounds demand a rest, 

And appetite is keen, 
How sweet to taste the golfer s fare 

Reclining on the green ! 
Ne'er alderman o'er turtle feast 

Washed over with champagne. 
Rejoiced like us, as baps we tear 

And jugs o' Berwick* drain : 

Then here's a toast, etc. 

Our caddies at our feet reclined. 

By their sheaves o' clubs at rest, 
Happy to hear the golfer's lore, 

Chew on wi' silent zest — 
But up, like giants flushed with wine. 

Again our clubs we wield, 
We feel new vigour in our arms. 

And ardent take the fleld : 

Then here s a toast, etc. 

Thus on we've toiled at Dubbieside — t 

But 'neath the Lomond hill 
The sun has sunk and- the whirling din 

Has ceased at Kirkland milL 
The sand-eel crowd is thickening black, 

By the mouth o' Leven stream, 

* Berwick — the name of a brewer noted for excellent beer. 
+ Dubbieside — ^the vulgar name for Innerleven. 
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And the wearied Tar* in Largo-bay 
Lets off the roaring steam : 

So here's a toast, etc. 

So here's a health to our ain club, 

St Andrew's next — our mither ; 
A bumper to Dunbamie next, 

Our niebour and our brither. 
Auld Dubbieside salutes ye a'. 

And if ye wish to meet her. 
You'll find her ready at a ca' 

Wi' her gallant captain, Peter : + 

So here's a toast, etc. 



GOLFING SONG. 

Sung at the Autumn Meeting of the Innerleven Golfing 

Club, 1845. 

Air — (y a! the airts the wind can hlaw. 

Though Scotia's daring sons are found 

In every clime on earth. 
No Scotsman ever can forget 

The country of his birth. 
Though first in fortune's chase he toils, 

His hopes incessant bum, 
To realise that happy day 

When home he shall return. 

* The Tar — the name of the steamer that formerly plied between 
Newhaven and Largo. 
+ Henry Peter, Esq., Captain of the Club. 
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And wha can justly be so proud 

As Scotsmen o' their land 1 
Where patriotic valour once 

Made her most glorious stand. 
When 'neath the tread of Bruce's steed 

Lay crushed the symbol red, 
And Scotland's thistle o'er the field 

Triumphant waved its head. 

Her music never leaves the heart, 

It draws the stranger's ear ; 
The ruthless Indian feels its power 

And leans upon his spear. 
The wooer knows its winning art— 

And warldliest hearts will glow, 
When from the lips of womanhood 

Its simple numbers flow. 

Her words, though banished court and ha', 

And scorned by men o* lear. 
Like voices of our earliest friends 

Drap kindly in the ear. 
When southern words hae tried in vain 

Their most persuasive art, 
Ae hamely Scottish term will find 

Its way right to the heart. 

And though at home upon the board 

Our ancient food is rare, 
Our children still we rear with pride 

On her auld halesome fare — 
A flinty race o' hardy loons, 

Light limbed and long in breath, 
Fu' easy fed and thinly clad. 

Prepared for toil and scaith. ^ 
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Her garb becoming taks the ee, 

Sae varied in its hue ; 
Ne'er manly fece looks comelier, 

Than 'neath the bonnet blue. 
Her mountain warrior's kilted line, 

We hail with dread delight, 
And, glorying in each manly limb. 

Ne'er fear the approaching fight. 

And thou, O Golf ! o* games the wale, 

Thou art the Scotsman's joy ; 
When on thy links, though old, he feels 

Light-hearted as a boy. 
From taper clubs thy milk-white balls 

In graceful sweeps arise ; 
And in thy rounds, the social crack 

Is linked with exercise. 

How oft from noon untired we've paced 

Innerleven's goufin' ground ! 
Till Gloamin', stealing round the Bass, 

Surprised us in our round ; 
Till waukrife Inchkeith, in the west. 

Waved round a larger flame ; 
And dizzying sound o' mUls was hushed 

On Leven's busy stream. 

Should &te ordain that I should leave 

My dear, my native land. 
May I be cast 'raang kindly Scots 

Whose hearts I understand ! 
Whose music, tongue, dress, fare, and games, 

Are those we had at hame ; 
New mountain, stream, and glen, might then 

Weel bear a Scottish name. 
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SONG IN PEAISE OF GUTTA PERCHA, 

Sung at the Meeting of the Innerleven Golf Ghib, 

Ist September 1848. 

Tune — Dainty Davie, 

Of a' the changes that of late 
Have shaken Europe's social state,* 
Let wondering politicians prate, 

And 'bout them make a wark a'. 
A subject mair congenial here, 
And dearer to a Golfer's ear, 
I sing — the change brought round this year 

By balls of Gutta Pergha ! 

Though Gouf be of our games most rare, 
Yet, truth to speak, the tear and wear 
O' balls was felt to be severe. 

And source o' great vexation. 
When Gourlay balls cost half-a-crown, 
^ And Allan's no a fieirthing down, 
The feck o's wad been harried soon 
In this era of taxation. 

Right fain we were to be content 
Wi' used up balls new lickt wi' painty 
That ill concealed baith scar and rent — 

Balls scarcely fit for younkers. 
And though our best wi' them we tried. 
And nicely every club applied. 
They whirred and fuffed, and dooked and shied. 

And sklentit into bunkers. 

• The year of the expiilsion of Louis Philippe from the throne of France. 
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But times are changed — ^we dinna care 
Though we may ne'er drive leather mair, 
Be't stuffed wi' feathers or wi* hair — 

For noo we're independent. 
At last a substance we hae got 
Frae which for scarce mair than a groat, 
A ha' comes that can row and stot — 

A ba' the most transcendent. 

They say it comes frae yont the sea, 
The concrete juice o* some rare tree — 
And hard and homy though it be, 

Just steep it in het water — 
As safb as potty soon 'twill grow. 
Then 'tween your loofe a portion row — 
When cool, a ba' ye'U get, I trow. 

That ye for years may batter. 

Hail, GuTTA Percha, precious gum ! 
O'er Scotland's links lang may ye bum — 
Some purse-proud billies haw and hum, 

And say ye're douf at fleein'. 
But let them try ye fairly out 
Wi' ony balls for days about, 
Your merits they will loudly tout. 

And own they hae been leein. 

'Tis true — at first ye seem to hing, 
And try the air wi' timid wing — 
But firmer grown, a sweep ye'll fling 

Wi' ony ba' o' leather. 
Ye're keen and certain at a put — 
Nae weet your sides e'er opens up — 
And though for years your ribs they whup, 

Ye'U never mout a feather. 
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And should ony wild unchancy whack 
Or cleek-stroke e'er gie ye a chack, 
As wi' some Indian tomahawk, 

Ye're mended unco easy. 
How piteous e'er may be your plight, 
The het bath puts you a' to right ; 
Again you grow right smooth, and tight, 

And fresh as ony daisy. 

• 
But noo that a' your praise is spent, 

Ye'll listen to a firiend's comment. 

And kindlier tak on the paint — 

Then ye wad be perfection.* 
And sure some scientific loon 
On Golfing will bestow a boon 
And gie ye a cosmetic soon, 

And brighten your complexion. 



LINES, 

Written (1872) on the Devastation op the Old Links 
OP Innerleven, or Dubbieside, onoe the Famous 
Golfing-Ground op the Innerleven Club. 

Is there no hand to stay the tide 

Which threatens to destroy 
The lovely links of Dubbieside, 

So late the golfer's joy ] 
The grassy brow is crumbling fast 

Which forms the shielding strand ; 
The links lie open to the blast 

And showers of drifting sand. 

The first gutta percha balls were dark in colour. 

Z 
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But though in tears my eye can view 

Beneath the heights overthrown. 
Some sloping banks arise anew 

With ranker grass o'ei-grown. 
Behind this slanting buttress yet. 

May form a smoother green ; 
And once again where Golfers met 

The scarlet coat be seen. 



SUNG AT THE CUPAR CURLING CLUB, 1830. 

Tune — Thei^^s nae Luck about the House. 

Stebn winter on an iceberg throned, 

Frae the north pole drave doun, 

And shook his snawy pouther'd head 

On southern field and toun. 

He blew a mair than common blast 

O'er Britain, France, and Spain — I 

And held each mighty river fast, 1 

The Ebro, Thames, and Seine. 



Poor Monsieur from his window peeps, 
And sighs out " Mon Dieu ! 
I never saw like this before. 
Nous serons tous perdus." 
John Bull within his easy chair 
Scowls at the storm without. 
Puffs from his pipe a counter blast, 
And swills his pot of stout. 
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Bat Scotia, hardy Caledon, 

Frae farm and burgh toun. 

Her jovial race o' curlers pours 

To loch and river doun. 

Their whiskers are wi' hoar-frost white, 

Their cheeks wi' crimson glow ; 

And frae their lungs the winter's breath 

In volumes forth they throw. 

The Laplander wi* deer-dragged sledge, 

Snooves through the milk-white snaw ; 

In sliding cars Canadian lads 

Their fair ones gaily draw. 

On ai'tificial hills o' ice 

The fur-clad Russian flies ; 

And the skater on the Serpentine 

Delights the Cockney's eyes. 

But o* a* the joys o* the winter time, 
The curling bears the gree. 
When Scotland sends her parishes 
Contending round the tee ; 
"When the stones boom o'er the merry ice. 
And the brooms are tossed on high, 
And a shout breaks forth enough to shake 
The snaw-cloud frae the sky. 

O'er Scotland's hundred lakes, the stones 

Wi' force triumphant go ; 

And wi' the mingling din aboon. 

The fish tak fright below. 

John Barleycorn stands by the tee. 

And liberal fills the horn ; 

And the moonlight aften sees the end 

O' the sport begun at mom. 
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Bat o' a' the bands that besoms wave 

And shout around the tee, 

There are nane that can match the Tarvit men 

For sport or after glee. 

Proud Pennycui(i may toss her broom 

And swear she's best o* a* — 

Let her cross the Forth, and the Tarvit men 

Will see her to the snaw. 



SPOKEN AT THE CUPAR CURLING CLUB, 1829. 

** "Haste, haste 1 John Laing, bring out the stones, 

This is a glorious day — 

The ice is keen on Tarvit pond. 

And we've a match to play. 

Let Kattray's* band be ordered oat 

To please the ladies gay — 

And on the Castle-hill proclaim 

This is a holiday." f 

Thus spoke a guardian of the town — 

A crowd fix)m Cupar pours — 

Boys with their skates, men with their wives, 

For Tarvit's winter bowera. 

The ladies rouged by Master Frost 

In groups patrol the shore. 

And smile serenely sweet to hear 

The curlers' lusty roar. 

" Rattray was the Neil Gow of Fife. 

t The Schools of Cupar are on the Castle-hilL 
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See yon enthusiastio band 
All crowding round the tee. 
With besoms in uplifted hand 
And faces full of glee I 
And see, at further end one stoop 
With earnest noting eye — 
Then follow up his roaring stone 
With eager extasy. 

See how it nods in conscious pride ! 

They cheer it moving on — 

" He's ragin' mad," one besom cries — 

" No, no, she's a rare stone." 

" Soop — soop — no, no — it has it all, 

It takes their guard away — 

It strikes — ^it cannons — ^wins the end — 

Hurra^ hurra, hurra I *' 

A hundred hats and besoms wave 

'Mid that triumphant yell ; 

Old bald-heads throw their hats in air. 

And the loud chorus swelL 

The nervous &iir at distance start, 

The school-boy in amaze 

Rests on his skates, and marvels much 

To hear papa's hurras. 

With timid efforts, gentle ones, 
Propped on some friendly arm, 
Essay the rode boys' dangerous slide 
With shame and sweet alarm. 
Around the promenading band 
The skater wheels with grace. 
And beauty's waving line describes 
Bound beauty's lovely race. 
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Thus social Fife keeps up her heart 
'Mid winter s frost and snow — 
And in her pastimes makes the blood 
In healthful currents flow. 
Let the first bumper pour this night 
To Tarvit 8 lord and lady — * 
I've sung enough, 'tis four o'clock, 
Our beef and greens are ready. 

* James Home Bigg and his lady were deservedly popular in Fife. 
The pond, which is now filled up, was with Mr Bigg's permission open 
to the Curling Club. 
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AN IMPRESSION. 

I RECOLLECT ere yet I went to school, 
My only brother, two years younger, died. 
His face is still as fresh in memory ' 
As when the black lid hid it from my gaze. 
Behind, there fell upon his £air plump shoulders 
A clustering mass of ringlets, which, when moved, 
Varied, like serpents twisting in the sun, 
Or rather like the changeful hues that play 
Around the necks of doves. Clear, mirthful joy- 
Basked in the radiance of his infant eye. 
That day before he crept into his death-bed, 
And frequent asked a drink to quench his thirst, 
He came, and throwing his fair, soft, round arms 
Around my neck, gazed with an eye so soft. 
Yet so intent and awful in my face. 
That oft I've thought the angel that had come 
To waffc his gentle spirit up to heaven 
Mixed his calm look with childhood's, and had lent 
Unto its look of love presaging fire. 
My mother, who then sat close by, and read 
Her Bible, glanced from off its sacred page, 
And caught this strange expression of her child, 
"Wherein the awful look of heavenly wisdom 
Was mixed with that of childish innocence. 
She rose, and took the child upon her knee — 
And, looking full into its little face. 
With all a mother's love pressed on his brow 
A fervent kiss ; yet followed by no smile. 
But one large tear, like some sad messenger. 
Stood trembling in her eye. That night my prayers 
I spake with double fervour, and in sleep 
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I started full of fearful apprehension. 

It may seem strange — but next week in the dust 

Was laid the lily covered coffin. 



THE CHANGEABLE PLAY OF A 
CHILD'S FEATUKES. 

I OAZE upon thy infant £u;e, and there 

Behold the passions and the thoughts of age 

Forecast with faithfulness upon its page. 

Yes — now thou musest, and thine eye is fixed 

As if thy soul were diving into depths 

To bring some rare and new conclusion forth. 

Now thou art wonder, and thy circling eye 

Is turning on thy cradle's rounded head. 

Now thou beholdest me with frowning look. 

Alas ! sweet child, I never did thee wrong. 

Ah yes ! smile now. Was that a smile for me 1 

A parent's heart would fein interpret so. 

Weep next 1 Ah ! sure these must be semblances, 

When anger, joy, and grief, so soon succeed. 

What now ] a cunning look 1 my sweet comedian ! 

And now thy eyelids close — the play is o'er. 

Yet, in thy sleep, around that dimpling mouth 

Sweet smiles are playing, which would make me think 

Thou'rt dreaming of some little playfellow 

Thy infant soul has left in some fair heaven. 
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A CHILD'S FIRST LOOK AT THE MOON. 

OuB nurse is very careful ; and when night 

Distils its dews upon the grassy walk 

I dare not for the world take out my child. 

And this is hard ; for all the day I'm forth. 

And never but at night embrace my child. 

Last night was warm and dry, and in the east 

The broad moon rose with her empurpled &ce. 

I ran and tore babe from its nursery, 

And while its head nodded upon my shoulder 

And the nurse followed with an angry plaint, 

I took it forth and let it see the heaven. 

Its eye beamed for the first time on the moon ; 
And while its arms were tightening round my neck. 
It gazed askance upon the new bom sight, 
Then looked into my face with sweet surprise. 
Anon her little arms she darted forth 
To seize the far-off voyager of heaven. 
And ere the niirae who, sulking, stood behind 
Bearing a coverlet to shield her charge, 
Bore her at last from my reluctant arms, 
She'd learned to know the object by its name. 
And ever after when the moon was named, 
E'en when her food was mumbling in her mouth, 
Her little arms she'd stretch unto the roof, 
And look on me who first made her behold it. 

Simple the lines, and simpler still the tale. 
But mawkish to a father's fancy — never. 
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ON THE DEATH OF A FAVOURITE CHILD. 

Two years, four months — ^the little space of time, 
Wherein was bom and nursed, smiled, talked our boy. 
Why grieve 1 said one, he had but little thought, 
Little distinctive that could mark him out 
From featureless and unreflective childhood. 
Ah ! erring, though well-meaning comforter 1 
There was in this young child, so lately snatched 
By heaven unto itself, gifts premature — 
The sense of gathered years, and grateful love. 
His very form attested for his mind. 
The brow expansive, with the yellow locks 
Swept from the temples backward ; the full eye, 
Where glowed affection and intelligence, 
And which I thought at times impatient looked 
On manhood's puerilities, and awed, 
With its calm gaze, his parents into thought. 
Features so marked and perfect in formation. 
All, all so full of meaning, that when borne 
Within his nurse's arm along the walk, 
You might have thought, but for his rosy hue. 
That she had stolen the image of a seraph. 
And with these graver memories of him 
Is mixed the recollection of those things 
Which mothers* hearts would dwell upon for ever. 
The smile, the voice, the walk — all too, peculiar, 
Unlike even those of brothers left behind. 
Those words he sweetly mutilated. 
His very weaknesses of bodily frame 
Where death found out a passage — all are sacred. 
He died in spring. Some days before his death 
He stood and saw me sow the mignonette 
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Which now has risen within these flower-beds. 
These little blades form one endearing link 
Betwixt himself and me ; I water them 
And cherish them, for in their freshening green 
My sorrowing eye finds comfort. 

Peaceful he sleeps beneath the rampart's shade ; 
Edina's rock leans o'er him, and each even 
The bugle and the drum will sound above him. 
And the loud cannon on each jubilee day 
May stir the pile of grass upon his sod. 
But nought will he or that still company 
That lie in silent fellowship around 
Begard, till one clear trump shall pierce the grave 
And gather all before the judgment throne. 



ON THE DEATH OF PBINCE ALBEET. 

'Neath Osborne's roof, Victoria weeps afar 

Her feithful Albert stretched in Windsor's vault. 

But round her isle of solitary grief 

A nation's sighs are breathing soffc and low. 

And Europe in her every darkened court 

Pays homage to the worth of him that's gone — 

More duly paid that she loved him so well. 

But not surpassed in this domain of grief 

Is that sequestered Caledonian vale. 

Where fair Balmoral sits in silent woe 

All desolate upon the banks of Dee. 

In every glen, the plaid la moist with tears, 

The psalm is sobbed in Crathie's lowly kirk. 

And darkness shrouds the saddened Lochnagar. 
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A EEVEEIE. 

The breeze blows from the West — and on its wing 
Comes the cool fragrance of the summer eve ; 
But in it not a sigh breathed out from thee. 
Here while I stand, and ruminate a&ir 
Of nought but thee, haply thy light heart dotes 
On fields and flowers, and every thing bub me. 

that my eyes could drink up envious distance, 
And bring thy happy dwelling close beside me ! 

1 strive in vain — then, useless eyes, be shut — 
And come thou, fancy, lovers' ready friend. 

I see it now — the sun is shining o'er it — 

I see herself watering with pendent arm 

The little plot of flowers before her window. 

The breeze sports with the silken kerchief thrown 

Around her neck, an4 dies in her dark hair. 

She stoops — one happy rose is sacrificed 

To deck her breast — ^fit emblem of myself. 

Poor flower ! thy hour of pining is begun — 

Culled from thy bed and planted in her breast, 

One hour thou'lt shine more proudly than thy mates ; 

But yet to-night she'll cast you from her bosom, 

And a new flower shall triumph there to-morrow. 



2A 
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ON HEARING A YOUNG GIRL AT A SCHOOL- 
EXAMINATION RECITE A TALE OF 
DISAPPOINTED LOVE. 

She spoke of love — and as she told its griefe, 
Her young voice trembled — and her eye was full ; 
Andy hurried on by feeling, she forgot 
Of tone and gesture each pedantic rule. 

And she who thus speaks eloquent of love. 
Is but a child without a woman's thought — 
"Whence comes, then, that sufiiision of the eye. 
That voice with plaintive tremulousness fraught ? 

Is there a vague conception of distress 
To which the youthful heart gives ready sway ; 
Or can the female heart in earliest years 
Silent acknowledge love's mysterious sway ? 

Whatever it be, 'tis beauteous to behold ; 
And every aged hearer smiles to see 
The tear of hopeless love drop from the eye 
Of delicate and young simplicity. 

The parent's eye with mild complacency 
Settles upon that eloquent young frame, 
And kindles at the murmuring applause 
Which hails her exit, and demands her name. 

Sweet child ! with heart attuned to sympathy. 
May no such woe as that thou hast sweetly spoke 
E'er cloud thy opening day of love, or break 
Thy tender heart-strings with a ruthless stroke I 
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For sure thy sensibility, which now 
Like music is mysterious, undefined, 
In after years one worthy of its charms 
And soothing influence is sure to find. 



TO A MOTHER ON THE BIETH OF A 
STILLBORN CHILD. 

Amid thy pangs, no little voice • 

Came on thy watchful ear — 

And soon thy mother's saddened face 

Confirmed what thou didst fear. 

Death had been busy in thy frame, 

And hope was left alone : 

Hope now has fled, nor must thou gaze 

Upon thy flesh and bone. 

Thy young breast swells with fiirdtful juice, 

Thy babe's soft lip is cold ; 

And never to that yearning breast 

Relieving lips thou'lt hold. 

The little clothes, whose fashionings 

Made thy late long months light. 

Which thou laid'st out some hours ago, 

Are huddled out of sight. 

How oft beneath that tiny cap, 
Trimmed with conceiiied lace. 
Hast thou beheld a countenance 
Of infant love and grace ! 
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How often as each frock was done 
Hast ikon hung it before. 
Seen from its sleeve a hand protmde^ 
And many antics more ! 

Alas ! uncheered one, weep thy fill : 

Although thou couldst not see 

The little fJEu^e so like thine own 

And his who's dear to thee ; 

A few short weeks, and some kind friend 

Will lead thee to its bed, 

Where with the old who've lived and loved 

It leans its little head. 

And there thoult weep— not for the past, 
Not for the joys youVe seen. 
But those a mother's heart calls up, 
The joys that might have been. 
And other sons may come to thee. 
And daughters round thee p]ay — 
But offc, for years, thou'lt visit here 
To steep thy firsfc-bom's clay. 



ON THE DEATH OF A YOUNG SOLDIER. 

All glowing in youth and in chivalrous pride, 

He cared not how soon was his doom ; 

Strongly knit was each nerve, and firm was his stride, 

An hour ere he sank to the tomb. 
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His heart never failed, his eye never rolled, 
Cold sweat o'er his limbs never ran ; 
But he fell while yet heart and hand were bold. 
He died while he yet was a man. 

While wrath flushed his cheek and illumined his eye, 

As he dashed 'mid the ranks of the foe — 

And his sword and his voice were raised on high, 

In that moment death laid him low. 

On the field outstretch'd with the warrior dead 

All pangless he sank to his rest ; 

His soul never struggled a moment, but fled 

With the bullet that sang through his breast. 

O thus, while the pulses of manhood beat high, 

And courage inflames the young heart, 

Before Age has taught us to shake or to sigh, 

*Tis more glorious fe,r to depart. 

Then with rapture let's hear the cannon s loud sound. 

Nor fear its thick iron shower — 

'Tis cheering to die while the brave fall around. 

And short is the pang in that hour. 



ON THE KUSSIAN INVASION OF TURKEY 

IN 1829. 

Proud empire of the turbaned race. 
Thy fated hour seems nigh ; 
And Europe, careless of thy doom. 
Scarce stoops to see thee die. 
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At thy last gate the invader stands 
Collecting all his might — 
And thoUy irresolute within. 
Art not prepared for fight. 

Awake — ^urge on those fiery steeds, 

"Whose fathers swept of yore 

Along the Danube's subject stream. 

Oft red with Austrian gore. 

At last, the standard of your &dth 

The prophet's flag unfurl, 

And then, inspired, upon the foe 

Collected vengeance hurl. 

Another day — and the cold Kuss 
Thy battlements shall hail. 
And fix)m the Hellespont expect 
His brethren's joyful sail 
Wake not the Janissarian flame 
To trouble Mabmoud's soul ; 
Forth with him to the pass — and meet 
Those tyrants of the Pole. 

No longer let thy slow divan 

Look wistful to the west ; 

Think but of Navarin, and in doubt 

No longer idly rest. 

The crescent fades upon thy brow— 

And sleeps the scimitar ! 

Awake ! O shade of Solyman, 

And ui^ thy sons to war. 
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SONG OF THE CAPTIVE. 

O WHEN shall I breathe the pure air of day, 
When shall the cool breeze on my fevered brow pUy 1 
Shall I ere again see 
*Neath the broad-spreading tree 
My neat whitened cottage repose, 
While around rings the young shrilly voice 
Of my babes as they sport and rejoice 1 

Shall at evening my wife yet rise from the nook. 
And for my return through the lattice oft look — 
Then come to the door 
With her children before, 
And sweetly for tarrying chide me — 
While gladness her meek eye arrays, 
And a smile on her soft lip plays ! 

O how oft in the sweet summer eve have I seen 
In the ivy-twined door of my cot stand my Jean ! 
The bright sun was setting — 
Yet nature forgetting, 
I saw only her in the scene ; 
I hailed her appearance from &ir. 
And blest her as life's cheering star. 

And when I'd arrive, she'd resign the sweet boy 
To my arms, while his infant face brightened with joy ; 
Then happy we entered 
Where comfort was centred, 
And feasted on healthiest fare ; 
The cricket chirped on the hearth, 
And loud grew the youngsters' mirth. 
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O then when I woke, as blithe was my heart 
As the song of the lark which from sleep made me start ; 
I kissed, where they lay, 
My sweet babes, then away — 
And toiled till the evening fell ; 
But toil only sweetened my rest, 
And to our plain fare gave a zest. 

O woe to the wars, which compelled me to leave 
The dear spot where joy I could give and receive. 
That morning she wept, 
While I silently crept 
Bound the couch of my soft breathing children. 
With a long kiss each fair brow impressing 
While murmuring low my last blessing. 

O shall I ere see o'er the wide-spreading wave 
The land of my fathers — the land of the brave 1 
Shall the blue belFs light head 
Spring free from my tread 
As I roam through the forest and field 1 
Shall I once more climb her steep mountains. 
And drink from her mossy green fountains 1 

Yes— hope amid darkness and dungeons still reigns. 
Its sweet voice I hear mid the clank of my chains ; 
It tells me that yet 
My woes I'll forget 
When the blue hills of Scotland appear — 
That my wife and each lovely boy 
Yet shall weep in my arms for joy. 
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ANNA. 

Anna, a silent meditative child. 

Grew into woman without woman's cares ; 

No touch of passion was impressed upon her. 

Her eyes were large and lustrous, much too large 

For the partition that divided them, 

And the small features of her pallid face. 

Her breast was hollow, narrow, and scarce heaved 

The unassuming silk that covered it — 

Her hand was wan, and wet, and feverish — 

She was marked out from infancy for death ; 

And her own spirit told her, that this world 

Was but to her the porch into the other. 

Yet did this world delight her, and the flowers. 

The fields, the meadows, filled her pensive eye ; 

And sometimes smiles would cross her at its follies, 

Her sister's gambols, loves, and vanities. 

Her only brother most of all engaged her ; 

And though of all he was the most averse 

To meditation and to wisdom's ways. 

The saintly invalid would dote upon him. 

And turned aside the father's stem reproofl 

Nor was she less endeared to him— for oft, 

In intervals of wild and giddy folly. 

He'd pass the hours with her alone, and fold 

His arms robust around her fading form ; 

And gazing on her full fraught orbs of feeling, , 

Hear with a smile her gently made remonstrance. 

And promise for the future better things. 

So passed the time a while — till death at last 
Grew resolute to have his destined prey ; 
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And Anna laid her limbs, ne'er more to rise. 

Upon the couch of sickness and of death. 

Her loving, but unthinking brother deemed 

His kindly sister soon would rise again, 

And spuming serious thought, that sad preceptor. 

He seldom glanced upon the hiding one. 

One night of mad festivity, when wine 
Had flushed his cheek and wildly fired his eye. 
He flung him home, all noisy and regardless ; 
And ere he wist, he stood beside the bed — 
The death-bed of his loved, neglected sister. 
Father and mother, sisters, hung around — 
And the large eye which death had not quenched. 
Turned first on one and then upon another, 
Yet seemingly dissatisfied — at last 
It settled solemn, eager on the youth 
Arrested, awe-struck, in that solemn scene. 
Kiot aghast upon his countenance stood 
And horror broke the purple of his cheek. 
That eye from death — ^that searching solemn eye 
Gazed from the entrance of the eternal world 
And &stened upon him — the reprobate ; 
It sunk, it &,ded, still it clung to him. 
Then stretching on the couch, he gathered in 
The last few rays of life that yet fell from it ; 
And while a smile upon the pale lips ran, 
The dark ball upward wheeled. 

To-morrow found the youth another man, 
And no succeeding morrow ever changed him — 
His sister's look pursued him through the world. 
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THE POET TO HIS FUTUKE WIFE. 

My own, my own, where dwellest thou 1 

I long to meet thee now. 
While youth lends lustre to mine eye, 

And calmness to my brow. 

Art thou in town or country placed, 

Now sitting with thy mother ; 
Or, with a wish for one unknown, 

Now sauntering with thy brother 1 

IVe looked among the beautifiil, 

I've looked among the gay ; 
And yet that face that must be mine 

Has ever been away. 

I'd know thee 'mong ten thousand, love ; 

Not that thou art most fair — 
But yet I'd know my own, and come 

And claim thee standing there. 

Love looks to one alone — ^to one, 

Perhaps, who ne'er was seen ; 
And I, perhaps, am seeking one 

Who ne'er on earth has been. 

But yet that shadow sooner I 

Would all juj life pursue. 
Than link with one who came not up 

To what my £mcy drew. 
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But sure within some instinct tells, 

That in futurity, 
Fate has reserved for me one heart 

Of truth and purity. 



A PIC-NIC IN TWEEDDALE. 

« 

Tune — Dainty Davie. 

In autumn's pleasant time how sweet. 
From distant quarters here to meet, 
And kindly friends and strangers greet, 

Upon the hills o* Tweeddale ! 
Within some fairy ring to sit, 
While ilka ane turns oot his kit, 
Weel stuffed wi' mony a nice tid-bit, 

Upon the hills o* Tweeddale. 

The halesome, fresh, inspiring breeze 
Distends the lungs wi' easy heeze ; 
E'en asthma ne'er is heard to wheeze 

Among the hills o' Tweeddale. 
Dyspeptics feel the whettiug air ; 
And, heedless o' the doctor's stare. 
Pick mutton-banes and chickens bare 

Upon the hills o' Tweeddale. 

Now ilka young chiel's up to wait. 
And kindly help to fork and plate ; 
Ilk lassie's sure of a help -mate 
At pic-nics upon Tweeddale. 
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Here some are carving on their knees 
Some awkward fowl wi' angry feeze, 
Till in some madam's lap it flees 

Sklent, 'mang the hills o' Tweeddale. 

Next to the sound o' knives and forks 
Succeeds the loud report o' corks 
Frae bottle-necks as lang as storks'. 

Re-echoing through Tweeddale. 
And now our gipsy fire's broke out ; 
Het water pipes from mony a spout, 
And toddy jugs are steered about, 

Upon the hills o' Tweeddale. 

But hark ! the lively fiddle's sound 
Gars every youngster lightly bound, 
XJp-springin' frae the elastic ground 

Upon the hills o' Tweeddale. 
Nae cauld quadrille's slow formal maze, 
Nor foreign polka's wambling sweys ; 
But heartsome reels and blithe strathspeys 

Best suit the hills o' Tweeddale. 

The auld folks catch the infection soon ; 
And Gout throws down the toddy spoon, 
And, banging up, casts by his shoon, 

Upon the hills o' Tweeddale. 
He snaps his fingers, shakes his fit. 
And, desperate, tries the double cut. 
Till Mirth its sides is like to split, 

Upon the hills o' Tweeddale. 

What banquet-room with this can vie ? 
Our canopy's the azure sky — 
Our chandelier's the sun on high 
Bright shining upon Tweeddale. 
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Our orchestra's Tweed's birchen bowers — 
Our perfumes, meadow hay and flowers — 
Our pictures, hills and ruined towers 
Along the course o' Tweeddale. 

• 

And though now met in peacefu' days, 
These ruins proud emotions raise, 
"Which find their vent in stirring lays 

Sung 'mid the hills o' Tweeddale. 
For here by Scottish heart and blade 
The tide of tyranny was stayed. 
When back was turned the southron raid 

Far firae the hills o' Tweeddale. 

But now the Tweed no longer throws 
Its silver line 'tween friends and foes ; 
The Thistle now salutes the Kose 

XJpo' the hills o' Tweeddale. 
And England's sons, so welcome here, 
Wi' hearts all generous and sincere, 
Our lays heroic loudly cheer 

Upon the hills o' Tweeddale. 
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